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INTRODUCTION 


Washington Irving, had three chief regions, in which he lived 
and used his invention: America,, England, and Spain. From 
the' first he drew his Knickerbocker history and some of the. 
most proverbial pages of his Sketch Book, while from England 
came other sketches in the same work, and his By acehridge 

Hall and Goldsmith volumes. Spain came last in the record; 
blit out of his stay, first at Madrid and afterwards at Granada, 
he produced a set of histories and half-histories, including his 
Columbus volumes, his present work, and his Tales of the 
Alhambra, which, written in his prime, still hold their own 
among his lasting achievements. These do not sum up, 
it is true, all the range and variety of his -writings, some 
of which are almost various enough to suggest that dili- 
gent getter-up of miscellaneous works ” who figured in his 
Aft of Book’Mahing, and whose book seemed to be as 
heterogeneous in contents as the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth. 
But of the other books Irving wrote, books like his Life of 
Mahomet, it is notable hoiv often they too grew out of the 
feeling engendered by the contact of the old world with the 
new, the east mth the west, the oriental with the western idea. 
Thus Irving, the child of parents from the old world, an 
Orkney father and a Devonshire mother, a boy born in New 
York, became the first of those great cosmopolitans of litera- 
ture who seem to find their provocation to create and recreate 
only by travel, change of scene, and the sense of contrasted 
/life. 

His first actual acquaintance was made with Spain in 
February 1826, when, with the idea of Columbus filling his 
mind, he settled at Madrid. There, if at first he took his 
labours lightly, he soon plunged deep into the dusty sea of 
the bid books and MSS. in the libraries. In them he learnt 
strange history and saturated his brain with volatile romance, 
until between the two he enjoyed a kind of Iberian intoxica- 
tion. The spirit, the immemorial rhythm and cadence, of the 
old songs ^ and tales, where the Moor a.nd the Spaniard are met, 
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went to his head, as they went to the heads of others after 

liim; 

■ ** I had six Moorisli niirses, , 

But the seventh was not .a. Moor--. 

The' Moors they ■ gave me milk enow. 

But- the Ghristian.' gave me lore.’' 

His letters show how his life at Madrid in those three or four 
years affected him: 

^ ''As I live/V he writes, "in the neighbonrhood of the 
library of the Jesuits' College of St. Isidore, I. pass most of'iny 
.mornings there. You- cannot think what a delight. I,, feel , in 
passing through its galleries, filled with old parchment-bound 
books. It is a perfect wilderness of curiosity to me. . '^Tiat a 
deep-felt, quiet luxury there is in delving into the rlGli ore 
of these old neglected volumes.” 

He remained within reach of the old libraries and the scenes 
in his Conquest of Granada until its pages were finished. In its 
unffagging chapters he tells with heroic zest and something of 
chivalrous elation the whole story of that terrible ten-years’ 
war, ending in November 1491, during w^hich the once ail- 
powerful Berbers lost the dominion they had held for centu- 
ries. Beside its narrative charm and the interest of its superb 
subject-matter, the book has the minor advantage of being 
one of the few works whose authors were tempted or led into 
becoming themselves their own reviewers. John Murray, 
having some doubt about the historical valuation to be set 
upon the new volumes, for which he was paying handsomely, 
^ked their author to write a review pointing out his authority 
in dealing with the subject. In the course of this " apologia ” 
for himself and tribute to his own work, Irving gives us some 
§^™pses of his preparatory travels and adventures, 
whmh account for the reality that he infused into even the most 
high romanticai part of its history. He tells us how he made a 
our in Andalusia and visited the Moorish ruins there— -towns, 
^^astles — and the wild mountain passes and defiles 
V ^ the scenes of the ten-years’ war. It was then, 
wlule ius mind was still excited by the romantic scenery around 
him and by the chivalrous and poetic associations which throw 
a moral mterest over every feature of Spanish landscape,” that 
he completed the Conquest. 

We have further glimpses in his letters to eke out Ms naive 
single-minded devotion he gave to the book. 

' adrid had charmed him, what shall be said for the spell 
ot Granada and the Alhambra ? 
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“ But Granada, bellissima Granada! Think what must 
have been our delight when, after passing the famous bridge 
of Pinos, the scene of many a bloody encounter between Moor 
and, Gliristian, and' remarka^bie for having been the place where 
Columbus was, overtaken by the messenger of Isabella when 
about to abandon Spain in despair, ' we turned a promontory 
of the arid niouiitaiiis of Elvira, and Granada, with its towers,, 
its Alhambra, and its snowy mountains, burst upon our sight. 
The ev^ening sun shone gloriously upon its red towers as we 
approached it, and gave a mellow tone to the rich scenery of 
the vega. It was like the magic glow which poetry and 
romance have shed over tills enchanting place.*' ... 

We have other letters in the same Spanish series in which 
he pauses, writing from the Alhambra, to conjure up images 
of Boabdil passing splendidly through these courts, his 
beautiful queen by his side, or of the Abencerrages, the 
Goniares, and the other Moorish men who once glittered by. 
But he was impelled to listen to the girl who was chanting as 
she waited to guide visitors round the Alhambra, /‘a little 
romance 'V that had survived from the time of the Moors. 

There is, it seems, an hotel Washington Irving " now, to 
commemorate his association as holiday chronicler with the 
place; and his chambers have become as sacrosanct as the 
Hall of Abencerrages, or the Court of Lions itself, and cost 
an extra sixpence or so to see. This, we must take it, is but 
the natural result of his having, as he put it in his book of the 
Alhamhm, succeeded to the throne of Boabdil. And what he 
did, by the charm of his mind and the sheer pleasantness of his 
style, for the Alhambra in the one book, he did for Andalusia 
and the fighting and triumph and Moorish tenure of Spain in 
the other, whose valiant chapters can be read either as history 
with a romantic dilation of the events and personages figuring 
in it, or as romance adhering with cordial fidelity to the historic 
tradition. No doubt living has sometimes heightened the- 
colour to a disturbing pitch of light, or deepened the shadow. 
And, again, his imaginary choragus, Fray Antonio, at times has 
a play of humour or foreign fantasy, as in the episode of the 
belligerent Bishop of Jaen, Don Gracia Osorio, which he might 
not equally have displayed had that learned chronicler really 
written what Irving imputes to his opportune pen. 

Still, the whole story liv^^es and moves; and the march of 
events, and the sense of the odds and the final catastrophe in 
wait for Boabdil the Unlucky, affect the reader more, strangely 
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enough, than the Chronicle of the CH^ itself. Such episodes as 
that' of Abraham Algerbi, or the mysterious exit of Muza ben 
Abel Gazan,' remain stamped on the page like some design' in 
apparent Arabesque. that hides a signihca,nt Moorish miniature, 
a dark face of tragedy, within the central scroll. The setting, 
too, of the book, and the background, where rises the Alhambra 
itself, almost a living character, the symbol of a noble race, com- 
plete the impression with an effect of odental splendour that, 
being doomed, still seems to triumph over ill -fate. 

... E. ,R ' 


The following is the list of Washington Irving’s published 
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Although the ' following chronicle bears ' the name of the 
venerable Fray iliitonio Agapida, it is more properly a super-' 
structure reared upon the fragments which remain of his work-. 
It may be asked^, who is this same Agapida, who is cited with 
such deference^ yet whose name is not to be found in any of 
the catalogues of Spanish authors? The question is hard to 
answer: he appears to have been one of the many indefatig- 
j able writers who have filled the libraries of the convents and 

j cathedrals of Spain with their tomes, without ever dreaming of 

j bringing their labours to the press. He evidently was deeply 

I and accurately informed of the particulars of the wars between 

j his countrymen and the Moors, a tract of history but too much 

; overgrown with the weeds of fable. His glowing zeal, also, 

i in the cause of the Catholic faith, entitles him to be held up as 

a model of the good old orthodox chroniclers, who recorded, 
with such pious exultation, the united triumphs of the cross 
‘ and the sword. It is deeply to be regretted, therefore, that his 
manuscripts, deposited in the libraries of various convents, 

, have been dispersed during the late convulsions in Spain, so that 
nothing is now to be met of them but disjointed fragments. 
These, however, are too precious to be suffered to fall into 
oblivion, as they contain many curious facts not to be found 
in any other historian. In the following work, therefore, the 
manuscripts of the worthy Fray Antonio will be adopted, 
whenever they exist entire, but will be filled up, extended, 
illustrated, and corroborated, by citations from various authors, 
both Spanish and Arabian, who have treated of the subject. 
The manuscripts themselves are carefully preserved in the 
library of the Escurial. 

Before entering upon the liistory, it may be as well to notice 
the opinions of certain of the most learned and devout his- 
toriographers of former times relative to this war. Marinus 
Siculus, historip to Charles the Fifth, pronounces it a war to 
avenge the ancient injuries received by the Christians from the 

■ H ' ■■ A"' 
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Moors, to recover the kingdom of Granada, and to extend the 
name and honour of the Christian religion.^ 

Estevan de Garibay, one of the most distinguished among 
the Spanish historians/ regards the war as\ special act of divine 
clemency towards the Moors/ to the end, that those barbarians 
and infidels, who had dragged out so many centuries under the 
diabolical oppression of the absurd sect of Mahomet, should at 
length be reduced to the Christian faith ^ 

Padre Mariana, also, a venerable . J esuit, and the' most renowned 
historian of, Spain, considers .the. past domination of the Moors 
as a scourge inflicted on the Spanish nation for its iniquities; 
but the triumphant war with Granada as the reward of Heaven, 
for its great act of propitiation in establishing the glorious 
tribunal of the Inquisition! ''No sooner,' ’ says the worthy 
father, " was this holy oflice opened in Spain, ^ than there 
instantly shone forth a resplendent light. Then it was, that, 
through divine favour, the nation increased in power, pd 
became competent to overthrow and trample down the domina- 
tion of the Moors.” ^ 

Having thus cited high and venerable authority for con- 
sidering this war in the light of one of those pious enterprises 
denominated crusades, we trust we have said enough to engage 
the Christian reader to follow us into the field^, and to stand 
by us to the very issue of the contest. 

^ Lucio Marino Siculo, Cosas MeinoriabUes de Espaila, lib. xx. 

'^Garibay, Compend. Hist. Espana, lib. xviil. c. 32. 

'•* Mariana, Hist. Espana, lib. xxv. c. 1. 


A CHRONICLE 

OF 

THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 


CHAPTER I 

The history of those desperate and bloody wars, observes Fray 
Antonio Agapida, which have filled the world with rumour and 
astonishment, and have determined the fate of mighty empires, 
has ever been considered as a theme worthy of the pen of the 
philosopher and the study of the sage. What then must be the 
history of a holy war, or rather, a pious crusade, waged by the 
most catholic of sovereigns, for the restoration of the light of the 
true faith to one of the most beautiful but benighted regions 
of the globe ? Listen, then, while from the solitude of my cell 
I narrate the events of the conquest of Granada, where Christian 
knight and turbaned infidel disputed hand to hand every inch 
of the fair land of Andalusia, until the crescent, that symbol 
of heathenish abomination, was cast into the dust, and the 
blessed cross, the tree of our redemption, erected in its stead. 

Upwards of eight hundred years were past and gone since 
the Arabian invaders sealed the perdition of Spain, by the 
defeat of Don Roderick, the last of her Gothic kings. From 
the period of that disastrous event, kingdom after kingdom 
had been gradually recovered by the Christian princes, until 
the single, but powerful, territory of Granada alone remained 
under the domination of the Moors. 

This renowned kingdom was situate in the southern part of 
Spain, bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, and defended on 
the land side by lofty and rugged mountains, locking up within 
their embraces, deep, rich, and verdant valleys, where the 
sterility of the surrounding heights was repaid by prodigal 
fertility. ■ , , 

The city of Granada lay in the centre of the kingdom, sheltered 
as it were in the lap of Sierra Nevada, or chain of snowy moun- 
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tains* It covered two lofty hills^, and a deep valley that divides 
them, through which flows the river Darro. One of these hills 
was crowned by the royal palace and fortress of the Alhambra, 
capable of containing forty thousand men within its walls and 
towers. There is a Sloorish tradition, that the' king w^ho built 
this mighty pile was skilled in the occult sciences, and furnished 
himself with gold and silver for the purpose by means of 
alchymy.^ Certainly never' was there an edifice accomplished 
in a superior style, of barbaric magnificence; and the stranger 
\vho, even at the. present day, . wanders among. .its' silent and- 
deserted courts and ruined halls, gazes with astonishment at its 
gilded and fretted domes and luxurious decorations, still retain- 
ing their brilliancy and beauty, in defiance of the ravages of 
time. ' : , 

Opposite to the hill on which stood the Alhambra w^'as its 
rival hill, on the summit of which was a spacious plain, covered 
with houses, and crowded with inhabitants. It was commanded 
.1 by a fortress called the Alcazaba. The declivities and skirts 

of these hills were covered with houses to the number of seventy 
thousand, separated by narrow streets and small squares, 
according to the custom of Moorish cities. The houses had 
interior courts and gardens, refreshed by fountains and running 
streams, and set out with oranges, citrons, and pomegranates; 
so that, as the edifices of the city rose above each other on the 
sides of the hill, they presented a mingled appearance of city 
and grove, delightful to the eye. The whole was surrounded by 
high walls, three leagues in circuit, with twelve gates, and 
fortified by a thousand and thirty towers. The elevation of the 
city, and the neighbourhood of the Sierra Nevada, crowned 
with perpetual snows, tempered the fervid x&.ys of summer; and 
thus, while other cities w-ere panting with the sultry and stifiing 
: heat of the dog-days, the most salubrious breezes played through 

the marble halls of Granada. 

The glory of the city, however, was its vega, or plain, which 
spread out to a circumference of thirty-seven leagues, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. It was a vast garden of delight, 
refreshed by numerous fountains, and by the silver windings of 
the Xenil, The labour and ingenuity of the Moors had diverted 
the waters of this river into thousands of rills and streams, and 
I diffused them over the whole surface of the plain. Indeed they 

I had wrought up this happy region to a degree of wonderful 

I prosperity, and took a pride in decorating it, as if it had been 

^ Zurita, lib. xx. 0. 42. ^ 

i . . . ■ & 
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a favourite mistress. The hills were clothed with orchards and 
Vineyards, the valleys embroidered with gardens, and the wide 
plains covered with waving grain. Here were seen in profusion 
the orange, the citron, the % and pomegranate, with large 
plantations of mulberry trees, from which was produced the 
finest of silk. The vine clambered from tree to tree, the grapes 
hung in rich clusters about the peasant's cottage, and the 
groves were rejoiced by the perpetual song of the nightingale. 
In a word, so beau tifuh was the earth, so pure the air, and so 
serene the sky of this delicious region, that the Moors imagined 
the paradise of their prophet to be situate in that part of the 
heaven which overhung the kingdom of Granada.^ 

This rich and populous territory had been left in quiet pos- 
session of the infidels, on condition of an annual tribute to 
the sovereign of Castile and Leon of two thousand do bias or 
pistoles of gold, and sixteen hundred Christian captives, or, in 
defect of captives, an equal number of Moors to be surrendered 
as slaves; all to be delivered in the city of Cordova.^ 

At the era at which this chronicle commences, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of glorious and happy memory, reigned over the 
united kingdom of Castile, Leon, and Arragon, and Muley 
, Aben Hassan sat on the throne of Granada. 

I ^ This Muley Aben Hassan had succeeded to his father Ismael 
I in 1465, while Henry IV., brother and immediate predecessor 

I of Queen Isabella, was king of Castile and Leon. He was of 

the iHustrious lineage of Mohammed Aben Alamar, the first 
Moorish king of Granada, and was the most potent of his line. 
He had, in fact, augmented in power in consequence of the fall 
of other Moorish kingdoms, which had been conquered by the 
Christians. Many cities and strong places of the kingdoms 
which ^ lay contiguous to Granada had refused to submit to 
Christian vassalage, and had sheltered themseh’^es under the 
protection of Muley Aben Hassan. His territories had thus 
increased in wealth, extent, and population, beyond all former 
example; and contained fourteen cities, and ninety-seven 
fortified towns, besides numerous unwalied towns and villages, 
defended by formidable castles. The spirit of Muley Aben 
Hassan swelled wdth his possessions. 

- The tribute of money and captives had been regularly paid 
by his father Ismael, and Muley Aben Hassan had, on "one 
occasion, attended personally in Cordova at the payment. He 

^ Juan Bolero Benes, Relaciones Universales del Mundo. 

2 Garibay, Compeiid, lib. iv. c. 25. 

Is- ■ " 
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had witnessed the taunts “and sneers of the haughty' Castilians, 
and so indignant was the proud son of Afric at what he con- 
sidered a degradation of his race, that his hlood, boiled, whenever 
he recollected the humiliating scene. 

When he came to the throne, he ceased all payment of the :: 
tribute, and it was sufficient to put him in a transport of rage 
only to mention it. “He was affierce and warlike infidel,” y : 
says the catholic. Fray Antonio Agapida; “ his bitterness 
against the holy Christian faith had been signalised in battle , ■ : 
during the lifetime of his father, and the same diabolical spirit 
of hostility was apparent in his ceasing to pay this most 
righteous tribute.” 


CHAPTER II 

In the year 1478, a Spanish cavalier of powerful frame and 
haughty demeanour arrived at the gates of Granada as ambassa- 
dor from the catholic monarchs, to demand the arrear of tribute. 
His name was Don Juan de Vera, a zealous and devout knight, 
full of ardour for the faith and loyalty for the crown. He was 
gallantly mounted, armed at all points, and followed by ^ a 
moderate but well-appointed retinue. 

The Moorish inhabitants looked jealously at this small but 
proud array of Spanish chivalry, as it paraded, with that stateli- 
ness possessed only by Spanish cavaliers, through the renowned 
gate of Ehdra. They were struck with the stern and lofty 
demeanour of Don Juan de Vera, and his sinewy frame, which 
showed him formed for hardy deeds of arms; and they supposed 
he had come in search of distinction, by defying the Moorish 
knights in open tourney, or in the famous tilt with reeds for 
which they were so renowned. For it was stilT the custom of 
the knights of either nation to mingle in these courteous and 
chivalrous contests, during the intervals of war. When they 
learned, however, that he was come to demand the tribute so 
abhorrent to the ears of the fiery monarch, they observed, that 
it required a warrior of his apparent nerve to execute such an 
embassy. 

Muley Aben Hassan received the cavalier in state, seated on 
a magnificent divan, and surrounded by the officers of his court, 
in the Hall of Ambassadors, one of the most sumptuous apart- 
ments of the Alhambra. When De Vera had delivered his 
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message, a haughty and bitter smile curled the lip of the fierce 
monarch. Tell your sovereigns/’ said he, that the kings of 
Granada, who 'used to pay tribute in money to the Castilian 
crown, are dead. Our mint at present coins nothing but bladeis 
of cimeters and heads of lances.”^ 

The defiance couched in this proud reply was heard with 
stern and lofty: courtesy by Don Juan de Vera; for' he' waS' a 
bold soldier, and a devout hater of the infidels, and he saw iron 
war in the words of the Moorish monarch. He retired from the 
audience chamber with stately and ceremonious gravity, being 
master of all points of etiquette. As he passed through the 
Court of Lions, and paused to regard its celebrated fountain, 
he fell into a discourse with the Moorish courtiers on certain 
mysteries of the Christian faith. The arguments advanced by 
these infidels, says Fray Antonio Agapida, awakened the pious 
indignation of this most Christian knight and discreet ambas- 
sador, but still he restrained himself wdthin ‘the limits of lofty 
gravity, leaning on the pommel of his sword, and looking down 
with ineffable scorn upon the weak casuists around him. The 
quick and subtle Arabian witlings redoubled their light attacks 
upon that stately Spaniard, and thought they had completely 
foiled him in the contest; but the stem Juan de Vera had an 
argument in reserve, for which they were but little prepared; 
for on one of them, of the race of the Abencerrages, daring to 
question, with a sneer, the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin, the catholic knight could no longer restrain his ire. 
Elevating his voice of a sudden, he told the infidel he lied, and 
raising his arm at the same time, he smote him on the head 
with his sheathed sword. 

In an instant the Court of Lions glistened with the flash of 
arms, and its fountains would have been dyed with blood, had 
not Muley Aben Hassan overheard the tumult, and forbade all 
appeal to force, pronouncing the person of the ambassador 
sacred, while within his territories. The Abencerrage treasured 
up the remembrance of the insult until an hour of vengeance 
should arrive, and the ambassador prayed our blessed Lady 
to grant him an opportunity of proving her immaculate con- 
ception on the head of this turbaned infidel.^ 

^ Garibay, Compend. lib, xl. c. 29. Conde, Hist, de los Arabes^ p. iv, 

C. 34- 

“The curate of Los Palacios also records this anecdote, but mentions 
it as happening on a subsequent occasion, when Don Juan de Vera was 
sent to negotiate for certain Christian captives. There appears every 
reason, however, to consider Fray Antonio Agapida correct in the period 
to which he refers it. ' : ■ 
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Notwithstanding this occurrence, Don Juan de Vera was 
treated with great distinction by Muley Aben Hassan; but 
nothing could make him unbend from his stern and stately 
reserve. Before his departure, a cimeter was sent to him by 
the king; the blade of the finest Damascus steel: the hilt of 
agate, enriched with precious stones, and the guard of gold. 
De Vera drew it, and smiled grimly as he noticed the admirable 
temper of the blade. His Majesty has given me a trenchant 
weapon/^ said he: I trust a time will come, when I may 
show him, that I know how to use his royal present,*'- The 
reply was considered as a compliment of course; the bystanders 
little knew the bitter hostility that lay couched beneath. 

Don Juan de Vera and his companions, during his brief sojourn 
at Granada, scanned the force and situation of the Moor with 
the eyes of practised warriors. They saw that he was -well 
prepared for hostilities. His walls and towers were of vast 
strength, in complete repair, and mounted with lombards and 
other heavy ordnance. His magazines were well stored with 
all the munitions of war: he had a mighty host of foot soldiers, 
together with squadrons of cavalry, ready to scour the country, 
and carry on either defensive or predatory warfare. The 
Christian warriors noted these things without dismay: their 
hearts rather glowed with emulation at the thoughts of en- 
countering so worthy a foe. As they slowly pranced through 
the streets of Granada on their departure, they looked round 
with eagerness on its stately palaces and sumptuous mosques; 
on its alcayceria or bazar, crowded with silks and cloth of silver 
and gold, with jewels and precious stones, and other rich 
merchandise, the luxuries of every clime; and they longed for 
the time, when ail this wealth should be the spoil of the soldiers 
of the faith, and when each tramp of their steeds might be 
fetlock deep in the blood and carnage of the infidels. 

Don Juan de Vera and his little band pursued their v/ay 
slowly through the country to the Christian frontier. Every 
town was strongly fortified. The vega was studded with towem 
of refuge for the peasantry; every pass of the mountain had 
its castle of defence, every lofty height its watch-tower. As 
the Christian cavaliers passed under the walls of the fortresses, 
lances and cimeters flashed from their battlements, and the 
turbaned sentinels seemed to dart from their dark eyes glances 
of . hatred and defiance. It was evident, that a war with this 
kingdom must be one of doughty peril and valiant enterprise; 
a' war of posts, where every step must be gained by toil and 
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bloodshed, _ pd maintained with the utmost difficulty. The 
warnor spint of the cavaliers kindled with the thoughts, and 
they _ were impatient for hostilities; “ not,” says" Antonio 
i^apida, from any thirst for rapine and revenge, but from 
that pure and holy indignation, which every Spanish knight 

beautiful dominion of his ancestors 
defiled by the footsteps of infidel usurpers.” “ It was im- 
possible^ he adds^ to contemplate this delicious countrv^ and 
not long to see it restored to the dominion of the tme" faith 
and the sway of the Christian monarchs.” ' ' ; ■ \ 


CHAPTER III 

The defiance, thus hurled at the Castilian sovereigns by the 
fiery Moorish king, would at once have been answered by the 
thunder of their artillery, but they were embroiled at that time 
in a war with Portugal, and in contests with their own factious 
nobles. The truce, therefore, which had existed for many years 
between the nations, was sufiered to continue; the wary 
rerdmand reserving the refusal to pay tribute as a fair ground 
for war, whenever the favourable moment to wage it should 
arnve. 

In the course of three© years the war with Portugal was 
temiinated, and the factions of the Spanish nobles were for 
the^ most part quelled. The Castilian sovereigns now turned 
their thoughts to what, from the time of the union of their 
crowns, had been the great object of their ambition, the con- 
quest of Granada, and the complete extirpation of the Moorish 
power from Spain. Ferdinand, whose pious zeal was quickened 
by rnotives of temporal policy, looked with a craving eye at 
the rich territory of the Moor, studded with innumerable towns 
and cities. He determined to carry on the war with cautious 
and persevering patience, taking town after town, and fortress 
after fortress, and gradually plucking away all the supports, 
before he attempted the Moorish capital. “ I will pick out 
seeds, one by one, of this pomegranate,” said the wary 
Ferdmand.^ 

Muley Aben Hassan w'as aware of the hostile intentions of 
the catholic monarch, but felt confident in his means of resist- 
ing them. He had amassed great wealth during a tranquil 
^ Granada IS the Spanish term for pomegranate. 
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reign ; he had strengthened the defences of his kingdom, and had 

drawn large bodies of auxiliary troops from Barbary^ besides 
making arrangements with the xifrican princes to assist him 
with supplies in case of emergency. His subjects were fierce of 
spirit, stout of heart, and valiant of hand. Inured to the exer- 
cise of war, they could fight skilfully on foot, but above all were 
dexterous horsemen, whether heavily armed and fully appointed, 

• or lightly mounted, a la geneia, with simply lance and target. 
They ' were patient of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and .nakedness; 
prompt for war at the first summons of their king, and tenacious 
in defence of their towns and possessions. 

Thus amply provided for war, Muley Aben Hassan deter- 
mined to be beforehand with the politic Ferdinand, and to be 
the first to strike a blow. In the truce which existed between 
them, there was a singular clause, permitting either party to 
make sudden inroads and assaults upon towns and fortresses, 
provided they were done furtively and by stratagem, without 
display of banners, or sound of trumpet, or regular encampment, 
and that they did not last above three days.^ This gave rise 
to frequent enterprises of a hardy and adventurous character, 
in w^hich castles and strongholds were taken by surprise, and 
carried sword in hand. A long time had elapsed, however, 
without any outrage of the kind on the part of the Moors, and 
the Christian towns oh the frontier had all, in consequence, 
fallen into a state of the most negligent security. 

Muley Aben Hassan cast his eyes round to select his object of 
attack, when information was brought him that the fortress of 
Zahara was but feebly garrisoned and scantily supplied, and that 
its alcayde w^as careless of his charge. This important post w-as 
on the frontier, between Ronda and Medina Sidonia, and was 
built on the crest of a rock}^ mountain, with a strong castle 
perched above it, upon a cliff so high that it was said to be above 
the flight of birds, or drift of clouds. The streets, and many of 
the houses, were mere excavations, wrought out of the living 
rock. The town had but one gate, opening to the west, and 
defended by towers and bulwarks. The only ascent to this 
cragged fortress, was by roads cut in the rock, and so rugged as in 
many places to resemble broken stairs. Such was the situation 
of the mountain fortress of Zahara, which seemed to set all attack 
at defiance, insomuch that it had become so proverbial through- 
out Spain, that a woman of forbidding and inaccessible virtue 

1 Zurita, Annales de Aragon, lib. xx, c. 41. Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, 
'lib.' XXV.,.C.:1. ■ 
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was. called a .'Zaharena. ■ But 'the'strongest fortress aud, sternest 
virtue have their weak points^ and require^ unremitting vigilance 
to .guard them:\. let \varrior .and dame take warning from, the 
fate of Zahara. ,V 


CHAPTER IV 

It was in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-one, and but a night or two after the festival of the most 
blessed Nativity, that Muley Aben . Hassan made his .famous 
attack upon Zahara. The inhabitants of the place were sunk 
in profound sleep; the very sentinel had deserted his post, and 
sought shelter from a tempest, which had raged for three nights 
in succession ; for it appeared but little probable that an enemy 
w-quld be abroad during such an uproar of the elements. But 
evil spirits work best during a storm, observes the worthy 
Antonio Agapida; and Muley Aben Hassen found such a season 
niost suitable for his diabolical purposes. In the midst of the 
night, an uproar arose within the walls of Zahara, more awful 
than the raging of the storm. A fearful alarm cry, The Moor I 
the Moor! ’’ resounded through the streets, mingled with the 
clash of arms, the shriek of anguish, and the shout of victory. 
Muley Aben Hassan, at the head of a powerful force, had hurried 
from Granada, and passed unobserved through the mountains 
in the obscurity of the tempest. When the storm pelted the 
sentinel from his post, and howled round tower and battlement, 
the Moors had planted their scaling ladders, and mounted 
securely into both town and castle. The garrison was unsus- 
picious of danger until battle and massacre burst forth within 
its very walls. It seemed to the affrighted inhabitants, as if the 
fiends of the air had come upon the wings of the wind, and pos- 
sessed themselves of tower and turret. The war cry resounded 
on every side, shout answering shout, above, below, on the 
battlements of the castle, in the streets of the town; the foe was 
in all parts, WTapped in obscurity, but acting in concert by the 
aid of preconcerted signals. Starting from sleep, the soldiers 
were intercepted, and cut down, as they rushed from their 
quarters, or, if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble 
or where to strike. Wherever lights appeared, the flashing 
cimeter was at its deadly work, and ail who attempted resistance 
fell beneath its edge. 
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In a little while, the struggle was at an end. Those who were 
not slain took refuge in the secret places of their houses, or f-nive 
themselves up as captives. The clash of arms ceased, and'^the 
storm continued its howling, mingled with the occasional shout 
of the Moorish soldiery, roaming in search of plunder. While 
the inhabitants were trembling for their fate, a trumpet re- 
sounded through the streets, summoning them all to assemble 
unarmed, in the public square. Here they were surrounded by 
soldiery, and strictly guarded until daybreak. When the day 
dawned, it was piteous to behold this once prosperous coni- 
munity, which had lain down to rest in peaceful security now 
crowded together without distinction of age, or rank, or sex 
and almost without raiment, during the severity of a wintrv 
stomi. The fierce Muley Aben Hassan turned a deaf ear to all 
their prayers and remonstrances, and ordered them to be con- 
ducted captives to Granada. Leaving a strong garrison in both 
town and castle, with orders to put them in a complete state of 
defence, he returned, flushed with victory, to his capital, enter- 
ing it at the head of his troops, laden with spoil, and bearino- in 
triumph the banners and pennons taken at Zahara. ^ 

^ While preparations w'ere making for jousts and other festivi- 
ties in honour of this victory over the Christians, the caotives 
‘Of Zahara arrived ; a wretched train of men, women, and children 
worn out with fatigue, and haggard with despair, and driven 
iike cattle into the city gates by a detachment of Moorish soldiery. 

Deep were the grief and indignation of the people of Granada 
at this cruel scene. Old men, who had experienced the calami- 
ties of waiiare, anticipated coming troubles. Mothers clasped 
to their breasts, as they beheld the hapless females 
of Zahara, with their children expiring in their arms. On every 
■side the accents of pity for the sufferers were mingled wdth 
•execrations of the barbarity of the king. The preparations for 
festivity w'-ere neglected, and the viands, which were to have 
leasted the conquerors, were distributed among the captives. 

The nobles and alfaquis, however, repaired to the Alhambra 
•to congratulate the king: for whatever storm mav rage in the 
■lower regions of society, rarely do any clouds, but clouds of 
incense, rise to the awful eminence of the throne. In this 
•instance, however, a voice rose from the midst of the obsequious 
f thunder upon the ears of Aben Hassan. 

Wo. wo! wo! to Granada! exclaimed the voice, “ its hour 
of desolation approaches! The ruins of Zahara will fall upon 
our heads: my spirit tefls me, that the end of our empire is at . 
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hand ! All shrunk back aghast, and left the denouncer of wo 
standing alone in the centre of the hall He was an ancient and 
hoary man, in the rude attire of a dervise. Age had withered 
his form, without quenching the fire of his spirit, which glared 
in baleful, lustre from his eyes. He was, says the Arabian 
histories, one of those holy men termed santons, who pass 
their lives' in, hermitages,' in fasting, meditation, and prayer, 
until they", attain to the purity of. saints,. and^ the foresight 
of prophets. ‘‘He was/' says the indignant Fray i\jitonio 
Agapida, “ a son of Belial, one of those fanatic infidels possessed 
of the devil, who are sometimes permitted to predict the truth 
to their followers; but with the proviso, that their predictions 
shall be of no avail." 

The voice of the santon resounded through the lofty hall of 
the Alhambra, and struck silence and awe into the crowd of 
courtly S3?'cophants. Muley Aben Hassan alone was unmoved. 
He eyed the hoary anchorite with scorn, as he stood dauntless 
before him, and treated his predictions as the raving of a 
maniac. The santon rushed from the royal presence, and de- 
scending into the city, hurried through its streets and squares 
with frantic gesticulations. His voice was heard in every part 
in awful denunciation, “ The peace is broken, the exterminat- 
ing war is commenced. Wo! wol wo! to Granada! its fall is 
at hand! desolation shall dwell in its palaces, its strong men 
shall fall beneath the sword, its children and maidens shall be 
led into captivity! Zahara is but a type of Granada! " 

Terror seized upon the populace; for they considered these 
ravings as the inspirations of prophecy. They hid themselves 
in their dwellings, as in a time of general mourning; or, if they 
went abroad, it was to gather together in knots in the streets 
and squares, to alarm each other with dismal forebodings, and 
to curse the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben Hassan. 

The Moorish monarch heeded not their murmurs. Knowing 
that his exploit must draw upon him the vengeance of the 
Christians, he now threw off all reserve, and made attempts to 
surprise Castellar and Olvera, though without success. He 
sent alfaquis, also, to the Barbary powers, informing them that 
the sword was drawn, and inviting them to aid in maintaining 
the kingdom of Granada, and the religion of Mahomet, against 
the violence of unbelievers. 
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CHAPTER V 

Great was the indignation of King Ferdinand^ when lie heard 
of the storming of Zahara^, more especially as it anticipated his 
intention of giving the first blow in this eventful war. He 
valued himself upon his deep and prudent policy; and there Is 
nothing which politic monarchs can less forgive^ than thus 
being forestalled by an adversary. Fie immediately issued 
orders to all the adelantados and alcaydes of the frontiers, to 
maintain the utmost vigilance at their several posts, and to 
prepare to carry fire and sword into the territories of the Moors, 
while he despatched friars of different orders, to stir up the 
chivalry of Christendom to take part in this holy crusade against 
the infidels. 

Among the many valiant cavaliers who rallied round the 
throne of Ferdinand and Isabella, one of the most eminent in 
rank and renowned in arms was Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon, 
Marquis of Cadiz. As he was the distinguished champion of 
this holy war, and commanded in most of its enterprises and 
battles, it is meet that some particular account should be given 
of him. He was born in 1443, of the valiant lineage of the 
Ponces, and from his earliest youth had rendered himself illus- 
trious in the field. He was of the middle stature, with a 
muscular and powerful frame, capable of great exertion and 
fatigue. His hair and beard were red and curled, his counten- 
ance was open and magnanimous, of a ruddy complexion, and 
slightly marked with the smallpox. He was temperate, chaste, 
valorous, vigilant; a just and generous master to his vassals; 
frank and noble in his deportment towards his equals; loving 
and faithful to his friends ; fierce and terrible, yet magnanimous, 
to his enemies. He was considered the mirror of chwalry of his 
times, and compared by contemporary historians to the im- 
mortal Cid. 

The Marquis of Cadiz had vast possessions in the most fertile 
parts of Andalusia, including many towns and castles; and 
could lead forth an army into the field from his own vassals and 
dependents. On receiving the orders of the king, he burned to 
signalise himself by some sudden incursion into the kingdom of 
Granada, that should give a brilliant commencement to the war, 
and console the sovereigns for the insult they had received on 
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the capture of Zahara. As his estates lay near the Moorish 
frontiers, and were subject to sudden inroads, he had always in 
his pay numbers of adalides, or scouts and guides, many of them 
converted Moors. These he sent out in all directions, to watch 
the movements of the enemy, pd to procure ail kinds of infor- 
mation important to the security of the frontier. One of these 
spies came^ to him one day in his town of Marchena, and 
informed him, that the Moorish towm of Alhama was slightly 
garrisoned, and negligently guarded, and might be taken by 
surprise. This was a large, wealthy, and populous place, within 
a few leagues of Granada. It was situate on a rocky height, 
nearly surrounded by a river, and defended by a fortress, to 
which there wa.s no access but by a steep and cragged ascent. 
The strength of its situation, and its being imbosomed in the 
centre of the kingdom, had produced the careless security which 
now invited attack. 

To ascertain fully the state of the fortress, the marquis 
secretly despatched thither a veteran soldier who was highly in 
his confidence. His name was Ortega de Prado ; a man of great 
activity, shrewdness, and valour, and captain of escaladores, or 
those employed to scale the walls of fortresses in time of attack. 
Ortega approached Alhama one moonless night, and paced 
along its walls with noiseless step, laying his ear occasionally to 
the ground or to the wall. Every time he distinguished the 
measured tread of a sentinel, and now and then the challenge 
of the nightwatch going its rounds. Finding the town thus 
guarded, he clambered to the castle. There all was silent: as 
he ranged its lofty battlements, between him and the sky, he 
saw no sentinel on duty. He noticed certain places where the 
wall might be ascended by scaling ladders; and having marked 
the hour of relieving guar^^ and made all necessary observations, 
he retired without being discovered. 

Ortega returned to Marchena, and assured the Marquis of 
Cadiz of the practicability of scaling the castle of Alhama, and 
taking it by surprise. The marquis had a secret conference 
with Don Pedro Henriquez, adelantado of Andalusia, Don 
Diego de Merlo, commander of Seville, and Sancho de Avila, 
alcayde of Carmona, who all agreed to aid him with their forces. 
On an appointed day the several commanders assembled at 
Marchena with their troops and retainers. None but the 
leaders knew the object or destination of the enterprise, but it 
was enough to rouse the Andalusian spirit to know that a foray 
was intended into the country of their old enemies the Moors* 
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Great was the indignation of King Ferdinand^, when lie heard, 
of the storming of Zahara^ more especially as it anticipated his' 
intention of giving the first blow in this eventful vrar. He 
valued-himself upon his deep and prudent policy; /and there is ' 
nothing which politic monarchs can less forgive_, than , thus 
be.ing forestalled by an adversary.. He immediately issued 
orders to all the adelantados and alcaydes of the frontiers^ to 
maintain the utmost vigilance at their several posts/ and to 
prepare to carry fire and sword into the territories of the Moors^ 
while he despatched friars of different orders^ to stir up the 
chivalry of Christendom to take part in this holy crusade against 
the infidels. 

Among the many valiant cavaliers who rallied round the 
throne of Ferdinand and Isabella^ one of the most eminent in 
rank and renowned in arms was Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon^ 
Marquis of Cadiz. As he was the distinguished champion of 
this holy war, and commanded in most of its enterprises and 
battles, it is meet that some particular account should be given 
of him. He was born in 1443, valiant lineage of the 

Ponces, and from his earliest youth had rendered himself illus- 
trious in the field. He was of the middle stature, with a 
muscular and powerful frame, capable of great exertion and 
fatigue. His hair and beard were red and curled, his counten- 
ance was open and magnanimous, of a ruddy complexion, and 
slightly marked with the smallpox. He was temperate, chaste, 
valorous, vigilant; a just and generous master to his vassals; 
frank and noble in his deportment towards his equals ; loving 
and faithful to his friends; fierce and terrible, yet magnanimous, 
to his enemies. He was considered the mirror of chivalry of his 
times, and compared by contemporary historians to the im- 
mortal Cid. 

The Marquis of Cadiz had vast possessions in the most fertile 
parts of Andalusia, including many towns and castles; and 
could lead forth an army into the field from his own vassals and 
dependents. On receiving the orders of the king, he burned to 
signalise himself by some sudden incursion into the kingdom of 
Granada, that should give a brilliant commencement to the war, 
and console the sovereigns for the insult they had received on 
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the capture of Zahara. As his estates lay near the Moorish 

frontiers^ o-nd were subject to sudden inroads^ he had always in 
his pay numbers of adalides^ or scouts and guides, many of them 
converted Moors. These he sent out in all directions, to watch 
the movements of the enemy, and to procure all kinds of infor- 
mation important to the security of the frontier. One of these 
spies came to him one day in his town of Marchena, and 
mformed him, that the Moorish town of Alhama was slightly 
garrisoned, and negligently guarded, and might be taken by 
surprise. This was a large, wealthy, and populous place, within 
a few leagues of Granada. It was situate on a rocky height, 
nearly surrounded by a river, and defended by a fortress, to 
which there w^as no access but by a steep and cragged ascent. 
The strength of its situation, and its being imbosomed in the 
centre of the kingdom, had produced the careless security which 
now invited attack. 

To ascertain fully the state of the fortress, the marquis 
secretly despatched thither a veteran soldier who was highly in 
his confidence. His name was Ortega de Prado ; a man of great 
activity, shrewdness, and valour, and captain of escaladores, or 
those employed to scale the walls of fortresses in time of attack. 
Ortega approached Alhama one moonless night, and paced 
along its wails with noiseless step, laying his ear occasionally to 
the ground or to the wail. Every time he distinguished the 
measured tread of a sentinel, and now and then the challenge 
of the nightwatch going its rounds. Finding the town thus 
guarded, he clambered to the castle. There all was silent: as 
he ranged its lofty battlements, between Ihm and the sky, he 
saw no sentinel on duty. He noticed certain places where the 
wall might be ascended by scaling ladders; and having marked 
the hour of relieving g:uard, and made all necessary observations, 
he retired without being discovered. 

Ortega returned to Marchena, and assured the Marquis of 
Cadiz of the practicability of scaling the castle of Alhama, and 
taking it by surprise. The marquis had a secret conference 
with Don Pedro Henriquez, adelantado of Andalusia, Don 
Diego de Merlo, commander of Seville, and Sancho de Avila, 
aicayde of Carmona, who all agreed to aid him with their forces. 
On an appointed day the several commanders assembled at 
Marchena with their troops and retainers. None but the 
leaders knew the object or destination of the enterprise, but it 
was enough to rouse the Andalusian spirit to know that a foray 
irvas intended into the country of their old enemies the Moors* 
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Secrecy and celerity were necessary for success* They set out 
promptly, with three thousand genetes or light cavalry, and 
four thousand infantry. They chose a route but little travelled, 
by the way of Antiquera, passing with great labour through 
rugged and solitary defiles of the sierra or chain of mountains of 
Alzerifa, and left all their baggage on the banks of the river 
Yeguas, to be brought after them. Their march was prin» 
cipally in the night; ' ail day they remained quiet; no noise was 
suffered in their camp, and no fires were made, lest the smoke 
should betray them* On the third day they resumed their 
march as the evening darkened, and forcing themselves forward 
at as quick a pace as the rugged and dangerous mountain roads 
would permit, they descended towards midnight into a small 
deep valley, only half a league from Aihama. Here they made 
a halt, fatigued by this forced march during a long dark evening 
towards the end of February. 

The Marquis of Cadiz now explained to the troops the object 
of the expedition. He told them, it was for the glory of their 
most holy faith, and to avenge the wrongs of their countrymen 
of Zahara; and that the rich town of Aihama, full of wealthy 
spoil, was the place to be attacked. The troops were roused to 
new ardour by these words, and desired to be led forthwith to 
the assault* They arrived close to Aihama about two hours 
before daybreak. Here the army remained in ambush, while 
three hundred men were despatched to scale the walls and take 
possession of the castle. They were picked men, many of them 
alcaydes and officers, men who preferred death to dishonour. 
This gallant band was guided by the escalador, Ortega de Prado, 
at the head of thirty men with scaling ladders. They clambered 
the ascent to the castle in silence, and airived under the dark 
shadow of its towers without being discovered. Not a light 
was to be seen, not a sound to be heard; the whole place was 
wrapped in profound repose. 

Fixing their ladders, they ascended cautiously and with noise- 
less steps. Ortega was the first that mounted upon the battle- 
ments, followed by one Martin Galindo, a youthful squire, full 
of spirit, and eager for distinction. Moving stealthily along the 
parapet to the portal of the citadel, they came upon the sentinel 
by surprise. Ortega seized him by the throat, brandished a 
dagger before his eyes, and ordered him to point the way to the 
guard-room. The infidel obeyed, and was instantly despatched, 
to prevent his giving any alarm. The guard-room w^as a scene 
rather of massacre than combat. Some of the soldiery were 
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killed while sleeping, others were cut down almost without 

resistance, bewildered by so unexpected an assault: all were 
despatched, for the scaling party was too small to make prisoners 
or to spare. The alarm spread throughout the castle; but by 
this time the three hundred picked men had mounted the battle- 
ments. The garrison, startled from sleep, found the enemy 
already masters of the towers. Some of the Moors were cut 
down at once, others fought desperately from room to room, and 
the whole castle resounded with the clash of arms, the cries of 
the combatants, and the groans of the wounded. The army in 
ambush, finding by the uproar that the castle was surprised, now 
rushed from their concealment, and approached the walls with 
loud shouts and sound of kettledrums and trumpets, to increase 
the confusion and dismay of the garrison. A violent conflict 
took place in the court of the castle, where several of the scaling 
party sought to throw open the gates to admit their countrymen. 
Here fell two valiant alcaydes, Nicholas de Roja and Sancho de 
Avila, but they fell honourably, upon a heap of slain. At length 
Ortep de Prado succeeded in throwing open a postern, throuo-h 
which the Marquis of Cadiz, the adelantado of Andalusia, and 
xJon Diego de Merlo entered with a host of followers, and the 
citadel remained in full possession of the Christians. 

Spanish cavaliers were ranging from room to room, 
the Marquis of Cadiz, entered an apartment of superior richness 
to the rest, beheld, by the light of a silver lamp, a beautiful 
Moonsh female, the wife of the alcayde of the castle, whose 
husband was absent, attending a wedding feast at Velez Malaga, 
bhe would have fled at the sight of a Christian warrior in her 
apartment, but, entangled in the covering of the bed, she fell 
at the feet of the marquis, imploring mercy. The Christian 
cavalier, who had a soul full of honour and courtesy towards the 
sex, raised her from the earth, and endeavoured to allay her 
fears; but they were increased at the sight of her female atten- 
dants, pursued into the room by the Spanish soldiery. The 
marquis reproached his soldiers for their unmanly conduct, and 
mnmded them, that they made war upon men, not on defence- 
less %Yomen. Having soothed the ten*ors of the females by the 
promise of honourable protection, he appointed a trusty guard 
to watch over the security of their apartment. 

The castle was now taken, but the town below it was in arms. 

It w^as broad day, and the people, recovered from their panic, 
were enabled to see and estimate the force of the enemy. The 
inhabitants were chiefly merchants and tradespeople; but the 

B 
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Moors all possessed a knowledge of the use of weapons, and were 
of brave and warlike spirit. They confided in the strength of 
their walls, and the certainty of speedy relief from Granada, 
which was but about eight leagues distant. Manning the battle- 
ments and towers, they discharged showers of stones and arrows, 
whenever the part of the Christian army without the walls 
attempted to approach. They barricadoed the entrances of their 
streets also, which opened tow^ards the castle, stationing men 
expert at the crossbow and arquebuse. These kept up a con- 
stant fire upon the gate of the castle, so that no one could sally 
forth without being instantly wounded or killed. Two valiant 
cavaliers who attempted to lead forth a party in defiance of this 
fatal tempest, were shot dead at the very portal. 

The Christians now found themselves in a situation of great 
peril. Reinforcements must soon arrive to the enemy from 
Granada. Unless therefore they gained possession of the town 
in the course of the day, they were likely to be surrounded and 
beleaguered, and with scarcely any provisions in the castle. 
Some observed, that, even if they took the town, they should 
not be able to keep possession of it. They proposed, therefore, 
to make booty of every thing valuable, to sack the castle, set 
it on fire, and make good their retreat to Seville. 

The Marquis of Cadiz was of different council God has 
given the citadel into Christian hands,’’ said he; he will no 
doubt strengthen them to maintain it. We have gained the 
place with difficulty and bloodshed; it would be a stain upon 
our honour to abandon it through fear of imaginary dangers.” 
The adelantado and Don Diego de Merlo joined in his opinion; 
but, without their earnest and united remonstrances, the place 
would have been abandoned; so exhausted were the troops 
by- forced marches and hard fighting, and so apprehensive of 
the approach of the Moors of Granada. 

The strength and spirits of the party within the castle were 
in some degree restored by the provisions which they found. 
The Christian army beneath the town, being also refreshed by 
a morning repast, advanced vigorously to the attack of the 
walls,^ They planted their scaling ladders, and, swarming 
up, fought fiercely with the Moorish soldiery upon the ram- 
parts. 

In the meantime, the Marquis of Cadiz, seeing that the gate 
of the castle which opened towards the city w^as completely 
commanded by the artillery of the enemy, ordered a large 
breach to be made in the wall, through which he might lead his 
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troops to the attack; animating them in this perilous moment 
by^assuniig them that the place should be given up to plunder, 

and, Its inhabitants made captives... 

^ breach being made^ the marquis put himself at the head 
ot his troops, and entered sword in hand. A simultaneous 
attack was made by the Christians in every part, by the ram- 
parts, by the gate, by the roofs and walls which connected the 
castle with the town. The Moors fought valiantly in' their 
greets, from their windows, and from the tops of their houses. 
They .were not equal to the Christians -in bodily .strength; "for 
they were for the most part peaceful men, of industrious callings, 
and enervated by the frequent use of the warm bath; but they 
were superior in number, and unconquerable in spirit; old and 
young, strong and weak, fought with the same desperation. The 
Moors fought for property, for liberty, for life. They fought at 
their thresholds and their hearths with the shrieks their 
wives and children ringing in their ears, and they fought in the 
hope, that each moment would bring aid from Granada. They 
regarded neither their own wounds nor the deaths of their com- 
panions, but continued fighting until they fell; and seemed as 

when they could no longer contend, they would block up the 
Aresholds ^ of their beloved homes with their mangled bodies. 
The Christians fought for glory, for revenge, for the holy faith, 
and for the spoil of these wealthy infidels. Success would place 
a rich town at their mercy, failure would deliver them into the 
Hands of the tyrant of Granada. 

The contest raged from morning until night, when the Moors 
began to yield. Retreating to a large mosque near the walls, 
they kept up so galling a fire from it with lances, crossbows, and 
arquebuses, that for some time the Christians dared not approach. 
Covering themselves at length with bucklers and mantelets ^ 
to protect them from the deadly shower, they made their way 
to the mosque, and set fire to the doors. When the smoke and 
names rolled in upon them, the Moors gave all up as lost. Many 
rushed forth desperately upon the enemy, but were immediately 
slam; the rest surrendered. 

The struggle was now at an end; the towm remained at the 
mercy of the Christians, and the inhabitants, both male and 
female, became slaves of those who made them prisoners. Some 
few escaped byy a mine or subterranean way w^hich led to the 
river, and concealed themselves, their wives and children, in 

i Mantelet is a movable parapet, made of thick planks, to protect 
troops wnen advancing to sap or assault a walled place. 
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caves and secret places^ but in three or four days were compelled 
to surrender themselves through hunger. 

The town was given up to plunder^ and the booty was im- 
mense. There were found prodigious quantities of gold^ and 
silver^ and jewels, and' rich silks, and costly stuffs of all kinds, 
together with horses and beeves, and abundance of grain, and 
oil, and honey, and all other productions of this fruitful kingdom ; 
for in Alhama were collected the royal rents and tributes of the 
surrounding country: it was the richest town in the Moorish 
territory, and from its great strength and peculiar situation, 
was called the key to Granada. 

Great waste and devastation were committed by the Spanish 
soldiery, for, thinking it w’-ould be impossible to keep posses- 
sion of the place, they began to demolish whatever they could 
not take away. Immense jars of oil were destroyed, costly 
furniture shattered to pieces, and magazines of grain broken 
open, and their contents scattered to the winds. Many Christian 
captives, who had been taken at Zahara, were found buried in 
a Moorish dungeon, and were triumphantly restored to light and 
liberty, and a renegade Spaniard, who had often senxd as guide 
to the Moors in their incursions into the Christian territories, 
was hanged on the highest part of the battlements, for the 
edification of the army. 


CHAPTER VI 

A Moorish horseman had spurred across the vega, nor did he 
rein his panting steed until he alighted at the gate of the 
Alhambra. He brought tidings to Muiey Aben Hassan of the 
attack upon Alhama. “ The Christians/'' said he, are in the 
land. They came upon us, we know not whence or how, and 
scaled the wa,ils of the castle in the night. There has been 
dreadful fighting and carnage on its tow^ers and courts, and 
when I spurred my steed from the gate of Alhama, the castle 
was in possession of the unbelievers.^’ 

Muiey Aben Hassan felt for a moment as if swift retribution 
had come upon him for the woes he had inflicted upon Zahara. 
Still he flattered himself that this had only been some transient 
inroad of a party of marauders, intent upon plunder, and that 
a little succour thrown into the town would be sufficient to 
expel them from the castle, and drive them from the land. He 
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ordered out^ therefore, a thousand of his chosen cavalry, and 
sent them m all speed to the assistance of Alhama. They arrived 
beiore its walls the morning after its capture. The Christian 
standards floated upon the towers, and a body of cavalry poured 
mrth from its gates, and came wheeling down into the" plain to 

The Moorish horsemen turned the reins of their steeds and 
galloped back for Granada. They entered its gates in tumul- 
tuous confusion, spreading terror and lamentation bv theh 
tidings, ‘^ilhama is fallen! Alhama is fallen!’’ exclaimed 
they; *' the Christians garrison its walls; the key of Granada 
IS 111 the hands of the enemy ! ” 

_ When the people heard these words, they remembered the 
aenunciation of the santon: his prediction seemed still to re- 
sound m every ear, and its fulfilment to be at hand. Nothing 
was heard throughout the city but sighs and wailings. “ Woe 
IS me, Alhama! ’’ was in every mouth, and this ejaculation of 
deep sorrow and doleful forelDoding came to be the burden of a 
plaintive ballad, which remains to the present day.^ 

Many aged men, who had taken refuge in Granada from other 
Moorish dominions which had fallen into the power of the 
Christians, now groaned in despair at the thought, that war 
was to follow them into this last retreat, to lay waste this 
pleasant land, and to bring trouble and sorrow upon their declin- 
ing years. The women were more loud and vehement in their 
grief, for they beheld the evils impending over their children 
and what can restrain the agony of a mother’s heart? Many 
of them made their way through the halls of the Alhambra into 
the presence of the king, weeping, and wailing, and tearing their 
hair. Accursed be the day,” cried they, “ when the flame of 
war was kindled by thee in our land! May the holy prophet 
bear witness before Allah, that we and our children are innocent 
of this act! Upon thy head, and upon the heads of thy 
po^enty, to the end of the world, rest the sin of the desolation 
of Zahara!”^ 

Muley Aben Hassan remained unmoved amidst ail this storm: 
his heart was hardened, observes Fray Antonio Agapida, like 
that of Pharaoh, to the end that through his blind violence and 
produce the deliverance of the land from its 
heathen bondage. In fact, he was a bold and fearless warrior, 

in Spanish romance of Ay ds mi, Alhama ! is supposed 

an thif ^ embody the grief of the people of Gr£iada 

vli viilS ' OCCSSlOIl#' 

®Garibray, lib. xL c. 29. 
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trusty this blow recoil upon the head of the 

He had ascertained that the captors of Alhama were 
but a handful; they were m the centre of his dominions within 
a short distance of his capital. They were defi^rem^muS 
m for sustaining a siege. By a rapid move- 
f might surround them with a powerful army, cut off 

^ Jo think was to act, with Muley Aben Hassan; but he was 
prone to act with too much precipitation. He immediately set 

fSfand^fn horse and fifty thouLnd 

foot, and, in his eagerness to arrive at the scene of action, would 

b aS “Them 

‘bvill bt confidently, 

Hi be sumcieiit to overwhelm the enemy 

hal a^hStieL^^^’.tur'^^ held possession of Alhama, 

4. j* .* • faithful companion in arms anion the 

Son^rn Christian chivalry. This was "Don 

^onzo de Cordova, semor and lord of the house of Aguilar and 
Cordova, aftenvards renow^eras Te 
orand eaptem of Spam. As yet Alonzo de Aguilar was the 
glory of his name and race, for his brother was" buTyo^ng in 

Ssh knrXr" ? f " valiant, and entarprifing 

? ^ f foremost in all seiwice of a. perilous and 

h^S Tponc?d!-T to acSmp“y 

thA m! • u f Marquis of Cadiz, in his inroad into 

he Moorish temtoiy, but he hastily assembled a number of 
retainers horse and foot, and pressed forward to join the Ste“ 

IhT^r ^ tim bag^ge of 

i? to SLm? Th” M took charge of it to ?arry 

ri T' Marquis of Cadiz heard of the approach 

of his friend, whose march was slow, in consequence oi bein<r 

S Alh«mf baggage. He was within but a few leagues 

Ox Alhama_j ^^hen scouts came hurrying into the witK 

Smv^^The 1r^ Moorish king was at hand with a powerful 
f Cadiz was filled with alarm lest De 
pUilar should fall into the hands of the enemy. Forgettinrr 

“f his fSSd hS 
*“ ^ ”<i 

of Alonzo de Aguilar, when he heard 
that the Moorish king was at hand, was to take a strong position 
m the mountains, and await his coming. The mS of an 
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attempt with his handful of men to oppose an immense army^ 
was represented to him with such force as to induce him to 
„ abandon the idea.; , , He , then thought' of. throwing himself into 
Alhama/. to, share the .fortunes of ■ his ■ friend, ■ But it was now, 
too late,.. The Moor, would infallibly intercept him^, and .he 
should only, give the marquis the additional distress of behold-' 
ing him captured beneath his walls.' It was even urged upon 
him that he had no time to delay^ if he would consult his own 
' safety/ wdiich „ could only be ensured by an immediate retreat 
into., the Christian territory.. This last opinion was confirmed 
b}^ the return of scouts^ who brought information that Muiey 
Aben .Hassan had received notice of his movements^ and 'was 
rapidly', advancing in quest of him. It was with infinite 
reluctance that Don Alonzo de Aguilar yielded to these united 
and powerful reasons. Proudly and sullenly he drew ofi his 
forces j laden with the baggage of the army^ and made an un- 
willing retreat towards Antequera. Muiey Aben Hassan pursued 
him for some distance through the mountains^ but soon gave 
up the chasCj, and turned with his forces upon Alhama, 

As the army approached the town, they beheld the fields 
strewn with the dead bodies of their countrymen, who had 
fallen in defence of the place, and had been cast forth and left 
uiiburied by the Christians. There they lay, mangled and 
exposed to every indignity, while droves of half-famished dogs 
were preying upon them, and fighting and howling over their 
hideous repast.^ ^ Furious at the sight, the Moors, in the first 
transports of their rage, attacked these ravenous animals, and 
their next measure was to vent their fury upon the Christians. 
They rushed like madmen to the walls, applied scaling|ladders 
in ail parts, without waiting for the necessary mantelets and 
other protections, thinking, by attacking suddenly and at various 
points, to distract the enemy, and overcome them by the force 
of numbers. . , / . 

The Marquis of Cadiz with his confederate commanders 
distributed themselves along the walls, to direct and animate 
their men in the defence. The Moors, in their blind fury, often 
assailed the most difficult and dangerous places. Darts, stones, 
and all kinds of missiles, were hurled down upon their un- 
protected^ heads. As fast as they mounted they were cut down, 
or dashed from the battlements, their ladders overturned, and 
all who were on them precipitated headlong below. 

Muiey Aben Hassan stormed with passion at the sight: ' he ' 
^ Pulgar, Cronica. 
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•“ “•'<= "-oUs; ta « 

this doughty cavSfafter « .or tribute. As 

retreating to the gate he Ii.c .°^ carnage, was slowly 

furious accents. “ Turn bach 

r' thou, who canst insSt in hnl ''f ^otce; 

in the field.” Don Tuan de 5'^*' t^ombut 

Abencerrage whom he had struck wifhT-^'^' and beheld the same 
for scoffing at the iS^cm fw. 

Ail his ho?y zeal an^^1'n,,e ■ ri “^^sed Virgin.' 

lie put lance in rest anS c rekindled at the sight- 

dispute. "Don j:izi:^:Toin: 

Ms weapon; and he was aided %a^re irresistible arguer with 
the peculiar virtue of his cause -^tomo Agapida, by 

Ms lance entered the mouth nf ti ®ricounter, 

earth, never mSet u^ord Jr^taTr"^^^^^^^ 

worthy friar, did this scoffinginfiriAi ° continues the 

ment through the very or4n wtf ■'“^^'^^‘^Ptimsh- 

thus was the immIcffiatA®.. he had offended, and 

from his foul aspersion! °°‘i®Ption miraculously vindicated 

made Mufey Aben^assen s^ensihf Christians now 

Granada witkTut the ^ in hurrying from 

all means tHSto £ ^^estitnte of 

injured, defyino- the mia-hf 1^1^^ town remained un- 

it. I»3K taV fhS 'uf "*f? " ™” 

ordets to utidemine^o wiS3’T3Moo3”H“““^ 

shouts to the attemnf- .i^oors advanced w!th 

fax- the r™p‘"S°3cJ tJLTTk "T“‘ “ '‘'•■"y *' 

peatedly were thev rpnulci,? j ^°rks. Re- 

the charge. The Chiistianq^ n"f^ repeatedly did they return to 

battlements, but issued forth and ^ 

tions they were aSnJZ t.^f i“ the excava- 

day, andV Smin??^^t W ™i .7^" ^^^^ed a whole 

wounded. ^ ^ ^ thousand Moors were either killed or 

Muley Aben Hassan now abandoned all hope of cariying the 
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place by assault; and attempted to distress it into terms^ by- 
turning the channel of the river which runs “by its walls. On 
this stream the inhabitants depended for their supply of water^ 
the place being destitute of fountains and cisterns, from which 
circumstance it is called Albania la seca^ or the dry.” 

A desperate conflict ensued on the banks of the river; the 
Moors endeavouring to plant palisadoes in its bed, to divert 
the stream, and the Christians striving to prevent them. The 
Spanish commanders exposed themselves to the utmost danger 
to animate their men, who were repeatedly driven back into the 
town. The Marquis of Cadiz was often up to his knees in the 
stream, lighting hand to hand with the Moors. The water ran 
red with blood, and was encumbered with dead bodies. At 
length, the overwhelming numbers of the Moors gave them the 
advantage, and they succeeded in diverting the greater part of 
the water. The Christians had to struggle severely to supply 
themselves from the feeble rill which remained. They sallied 
to the river by a subterraneous passage; but the Moorish cross- 
bowmen stationed themselves on the opposite bank, keeping up 
a heavy fire upon the Christians, wdienever they attempted to 
fill their vessels from the scanty and turbid stream. One party 
of the Christians had therefore to fight, while another drew 
water. ^ At all hours of day and night this deadly strife was 
maintained, until it seemed as if every drop of water were 
purchased -with a drop of blood. 

In the meantime the sufferings in the town became intense. 
None but the soldiery and their horses were allowed the precious 
beverage so dearly earned, and even that in quantities that 
only tantalised their wants. The wounded, who could not sally 
to procure it, were almost destitute; while the unhappy prisoners, 
shut up in the mosques, were reduced to frightful extremities. 
Many perished raving mad, fancying themselves swimming in 
boundless seas, yet unable to assuage their thirst. Many of the 
soldiers lay parched and panting along the battlements, no longer 
able to draw a bowstring or hurl a stone, while above five thou- 
sand Moors, stationed upon a rocky height which overlooked 
part of the towm, kept up a galling fire into it with slings and 
crossbows; so that the Marquis of C^adiz was obliged to heighten 
the battlements by using the doors from the private dwellings. 

The Christian cavaliers, exposed to this extreme peril, and in 
imminent danger of failing into the hands of the enemy, de- 
spatched fleet messengers to Seville and Cordova, entreating 
the chivalry of Andalusia to hasten to their aid. They sent 
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Hkewise to implore assistance from the king and queen, who at 
that time held their court in Medina del Campo. ^In tL mklS 
of their distress a tank, or cistern of water^ was fortunatdv 
sXrl^-? gave temporary relief to their 


CHAPTER VII 

Christian cavaliers, pent up and 
belea^ered withan the walls of Alhama, spread teror amon^ 
their friends, and anxiety throughout all Andalusia. Nothin^ 

the Marchioness of Cadiz! 
the wife of the gallant Rodengo Ponce de Leon. In her deep 
distress she looked round for some powerful noble, who £d the 
means of rousing the country to the assistance of her husband, 
^o one appeared more competent for the purpose than Don 

the most wealthy and puissant grandees of Spain ; his possessions 

, , bi acm^ towns and seaports, and numerous villages. Here he 

reigned m feudal state like a petty sovereign, and could at any 

^ Tm mmense force of vassals and retainers. 

The Duke of Medina Sidoma, and the Marquis of Cadiz, however 
were at this time deadly foes. An hereditary feud existed 
af often arisen to bloodshed and war; for 

as yet the fierce contests between the proud and pui.^sant 
Spanish nobles had not been completely quelled by the power 
of the crown, and in this respect they exerted a right of sove- 
vassals against each other in open field. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia would have appeared to manv 

apply for aid of the Marquis 
of Cadiz; but the marchioness judged of him by the standard 
f high and pnerous mind. She knew him to be a 

gallant and courteous knight, and had already experienced the 
magnanimity of lus spint, having been relieved bv him when 
besieged by the Moors m her husband’s fortress of Arcos. To 
the duke, thpefore she applied in this moment of' sudden 
calamity, implonng him to furnish succour to her husband. The 
event showed how weU noble spirits understand each other. 

recepe this appeal from the wife of his 
enemy,_than he generously forgot all feeling of animosity, and 
determined to go in person to his succour. He immediately 
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despatched a courteous letter to the marchioness, assuring her, 
that, in consideration of the request of so honourable and'estim'- 
able a lady, and to rescue from peril so valiant a cavalier as her 
husband, whose loss would be great, not only to Spain, but to 
all Christendom, he would forego the recollection of kll past 
grievances, and hastened to his relief with all the forces he could ' 
raise. 

The duke ' wrote at the same; time to the alcaydes, of his towns 
and fortresses,, ordering them to join him forthwith at Seville, 
with ail the force they could spare from their garrisons. He 
called on all the chivalry of Andalusia to make a common cause 
in the rescue of those Christian cavaliers, and he offered large 
pay , to all volunteers who would resort to him with horses, 
armour, and provisions. Thus all who could be incited by 
honour, religion, patriotism, or thirst of gain, were induced to 
hasten to his standard; and he took the field with an army of 
live thousand horse and fifty thousand foot.^ Many cavaliers 
of distinguished name accompanied him in this generous enter- 
prise. Among these was the redoubtable Alonzo de Aguilar, 
the chosen friend of the Marquis of Cadiz, and with him his 
younger brother, Gonsalvo Fernandez de Cordova, afterwards 
renowned as the grand captain ; Don Rodrigo Given, also master 
of the order of Calatrava, together with Martin Alonzo de Monte- 
mayor, and the Marquis de Villena, esteemed the best lance in 
Spain. ^ It was a gallant and splendid army, comprising the power 
of Spanish chivalry, and poured forth in brilliant array from the 
gates of Seville, bearing the great standard of that ancient and. 
renowned city. 

^ Ferdinand and Isabella were at Medina del Campo when 
tidings came of the capture of Alhama. The king was at mass 
when he leceived the news, and ordered Te Deum to be chanted 
for this signal triump-h of the holy faith. When the first flush 
of tiiumph had subsided, and the king learned the imminent 
peril of the valorous Ponce de Leon and his companions, and 
the great danger there was that this stronghold might again be 
wiested from their grasp, he resolved to hurry' in person to', the 
scene of action. So pressing appeared to him the emergency, 
that he barely gave himself time to take a hasty repast while 
horses were providing, and then departed at furious speed for 
Andalusia, leaving a request for the queen to follow him.^ He 
was attended by Don Beltran de la Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque ; 

.^Cronica de.los Duques de.Mediaa Sidonia por Pedro de Medina. MS 
^ Hlescas, Hist. Pontifical. 
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Fuigar, Crottica, p. iii. c* 3. 
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speedy setting forth their great sufferings^ and their hourly peril 
of being overwhelmed by the enemy. '' 

The king was at Ponton del Maestre when he received these 
missives. So inflamed was he with zeal for the success of this 
enterprise^ that he would have penetrated into the kingdom of 
Granada with the handful of cavaliers who accompanied him ; 
but they represented the rashness of such a journey, through 
the moiiiitainous defiles of a hostile country thickly beset with 
towns and castles. With some difficulty, therefore, he was dis- 
suaded from his inclination, and prevailed upon to await tidings 
from the army, in the frontier city of Antequera. 


CHAPTER VIII 

\\ HiLE all Andalusia was thus in arms, and pouring its chivaliy 
through the mountain passes of the Moorish frontier, the 
garrison of Alhama was reduced to great extremity, and in 
danger of sinking under its sufferings before the promised 
succour could arrive. The intolerable thirst that prevailed in 
consequence of the scarcity of water, the incessant watch that 
had to be maintained over the vast force of enemies without, 
and the great number of prisoners within, and the wounds 
which almost every soldier had received in the incessant skir- 
mishes and assaults, had worn grievously both flesh and spirit. 
The noble Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, still animated the 
soldiery, hovwer, by word and example, sharing every hard- 
ship, and being foremost in every danger; exemplifying, that a 
good commander is the vital spirit of an army. : 

When Muley Aben Hassan heard of the vast force that was 
approaching under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
and that Ferdinand was coming in person with additional, 
troops, he perceived that no time was to be lost: Alhama must 
be carried by one powerful attack, or abandoned entirely to the 
^/Christians. , , 

^ A number of Moorish cavaliers, some of the bravest youth of 
Granada, knowing the wishes of the king, proposed to under- 
take a desperate enterprise, which, if successful, must put 
Alhama in his power. Early one morning, when it was scarcely 
the giey of the dawn, about the time of changing the watch, 
these cavaliers approached the town, at a place considered inac- 
cessible, from the steepness of the rocks on which the wall was 
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founded; which it was supposed elevated the battlements 

tni °hts longest scaling ladders. The Moorish 

knights, aided by a number of the strongest and most S 
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juncture, Don Alonzo Ponce and Pedro de Pineda 
reached the spot with their forces. The Moors had the enemv 
eLX* rear; they placed themselves back to back, with 

f°«gkt with 

depeiate and deadly determination, making a rampart around 
them with the_ slam. More Christian troops arrived, and 
hemmed them in, but still they fought, without asking for 

^ Zurita, lib. XX. cap* 43. 
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quarter. As their numbers decreased, they serried their circle 
still closer^ defending their banner from assault, and the last Moor 
died at his post grasping the standard of the Prophet. This 
standard was displayed from the wails, and the' turbaned' heads 
of the Moors were 'thrown down to the besiegers.^ 

Muiey. Aben Hassan tore his beard with rage at the failure of 
this attempt, and at the death of so many of his chosen cavaliers. 
He saw, that ail further effort was in vain. His scouts brought 
word that./.they .had seen, .from the .heights, .the long columns 
and flaunting banners of the Christian army approaching through ' 
the mountains. To linger would be to place himself between 
.two bodies' of the enemy. Breaking up his camp, therefore, .in 
all haste, he gave up the siege of Alhama, and hastened back to 
Granada; and the last clash of his cymbals scarce died upon the 
ear from the distant hills before the standard of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia was seen emerging in another direction from the 
defiles of the mountains. 

When the Christians in Alhama beheld their enemies retreat- 
ing on one side, and their friends advancing on the other, they 
littered shouts of joy and hymns of thanksgiving; for it was as 
a sudden relief from present death. Harassed by several weeks 
of incessant vigil and fighting, suffering from scarcity of pro- 
visions and almost continual thirst, they resembled skeletons 
rather than living men. It was a noble and gracious sight to 
behold the meeting of those two ancient foes, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia and the Marquis of Cadiz. When the marquis beheld 
his magnanimous deliverer approaching, he melted into tears: 
all past animosities only gave the greater poignancy to present 
feeling's of gratitude and admiration ; they clasped each other in 
their arms, and, from that time forward, were true and cordial 
friends. 

While this generous scene took place between the commanders, 
a sordid contest arose among their troops. The soldiers who 
had come to the rescue claimed a portion of the spoils of Alhama; 
and so violent was the dispute, that both parties seized their 
arms.^ The Duke of Medina Sidonia interfered, and settled the 
question with his characteristic magnanimity. He declared 
that the spoil belonged ■ to those ■ who had captured the city. ' 
‘‘ We have taken the field/^ said he, “ only for honour, for 
religion, and for the rescue of our countrymen and feilow-Chris- 

-Peto Pineda received the honour of knighthood from the hand of 

occasion. (Alonzo Ponce was 

already a knight.) See Z.uniga, Annals .of Seville, lib.' xii. an. 1482. ■ 
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Tf °u is a sufficient and glorious 

V ® ^’^fficient Moorish dSes 

bv the frank snH soldiers were convinced 

Dy the frank and chivalrous reason ng of the duke- thev rpniio^ 

«h^g„hby»c,„.«<„.a„dthaW«toilS^^ 

forethought of a lovin^.- 
ife, had despatched^ her major domo with the armv v-i*h t 
arge ®uppiy of provisions. Tables were immediatelv snread 
beneath the tents, where the Marquis gave a banquet S the 
but hi^dtl^^ cavaliers who had accompanied him. and nothin"- 
^ A prevailed m this late scene of suffering and death. 

c °P® “ ^^hama, and the veteran.^ 

who had so valiantly captured and maintained it returned to 
their homes burdened with precious booty. The marquis and 

where confederate cavaliers, repaired to Antiquera, 

where they were received with great distinction bv the kin"' 

Ihe duke then accompanied his late enemy, but now most 
zeabus ^d grateful friend, the Marquis of Cadiz, to his t^S 
of Marchena, where he received the reward of his generous 
conduct in the thanks and blessings of the marchioness. The 
marquis gave a sumptuous entertainment in honour of his guest: 
loi a day and a night his palace was thrown open, and was the 
scene of continual revel and festivity. When the duke departed 
estates at St. Lucar, the marquis attended him for some 
distance on his journey, and when they separated, it was as the 
p^ting scene of brothers. Such was the noble spectacle ex- 
hibited to the chivalry of Spain by these two illustrious rivals. 
Each reaped universal renown from the part he had performed 
m the campaign; the marquis, from havmg surprised and cap- 
tured one of the most important and formidable fortresses of 
e kingdom of Granada^ and the duke from having subdued 
nis deadliest foe by a great act of magnanimity. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Moorish king^ Aben Hassan, returned^ baffled and dis- 
ap|Mintedj, from before the wails of Alhama<i and was received 
with groans and smothered execrations by the people of Granada. 
1 he prediction of the santon was in every mouthy and appeared 
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to be rapidly fulfilling; for the enemy was already strongly 
fortified in Alhama, in the very heart of the kingdom. The 
disaffection^ , which, broke' out .in ' murmurs among the common 
people^ fermented ' more ' secretly and dangerously among .the 
nobles. Muley Aben Hassan w^as' of - a fierce and cruel nature;; 
his reign, had been marked w,ith tyranny and bloodshed, - and' 
many chiefs of the family of the Abencerrages,' the noblest' 
lineage among the Moors, had .fallen victims, to his. policy or- 
vengeance. ' A deep plot -was now .formed to put an- end to his 
oppressions, and dispossess' him of -the throne. .'The situation - 
of the royal household favoured the conspiracy. , - ' 

Miiiey' Aben 'Hassan, though cruel, was uxorious; that, is .to 
.say, he had ':m.'any wives, and was prone to be managed by them 
by turns. He had two queens, in particular, whom he had 
chosen from affection. One, named Ayxa, was a Moorish female ; 
she was. likewise termed in. Arabic La Horra, -or ‘‘ the chaste,.’ '' 
from the spotless purity of her character. While yet in the prime 
of her beauty, she bore a son to Aben Hassan, the expected heir 
to his throne. The name of this prince was Mahomet Abdaila, 
or, as he has more generally been termed among historians, 
Boabdil. At his birth, the astrologers, according to custom, 
cast his horoscope: they were seized with fear and trembling 
when,' they beheld the fatal portents revealed to their science. 
“.Alla achbarl God is great!” exclaimed they: “he alone 
controls the fate of empires : it is written in the heavens, that 
this prince shall sit upon the throne of Granada, but that the 
downfall of the kingdom shall be accomplished during his reign.” 
From this time the prince was ever regarded with aversion by 
his father; and the series of persecutions which he suffered, and 
the dark prediction which hung over him from his infancy, pro- 
cured him the surname of El Zogoybi, or, “ the unfortunate.” 
He is more commonly known by the appellation of El Chico, 

“ the younger,” to distinguish him from a usurping uncle. 

The other favourite queen of Aben Hassan was named Fatima, 
to which the Moors added the appellation of La Zoroya, or “ the 
light of the dawn,” from her effulgent beauty. She was a Chris- 
tian by birth, the daughter of the commander Sancho Ximenes 
de Solis, and had been taken captive in her tender youth.^ 

The king, who was well stricken in years at the time, became 
enamoured of the blooming Christian maid. He made her his 
sultana; and, like most old men, who marry in their dotage, 
resigned himself to her management. Zoroya became the 
^ Cronica del Gran Cardenal, c. Ixxi. 

' C '' . 
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mother of two princes.; and her anxiety for their advancement 
seemed to extinguish every other natukl feeling in her br^a? 
She was as ambitious as she was beautiful, and her rulinc; desire 
became to see one other sons seated upon the throne of Granada ’ 

1 or this purpose she made use of all her arts, and of the com- 
plete ascendancy she had over the mind of her cruel husband 
to undermine hisnther children in his affections, and to fill him 
With jealousies of their designs. Muley Aben Hassan was' so 
wrought upon by her machinations,, that he publicly put several 
of his sons to^ death at the celebrated Fountain of Lions, in the 
court of the Alhambra; a place signalised in Moorish historv as 
me scene of many sanguinary deeds. v ' 

_ The next measure of Zoroya was against her rival sultana, the 
virtuous Ayxa. She was past the bloom of her beautv, and had 
ceased to be attractive in the eyes of her husband' He was 
easily persuaded to repudiate her, and to confine her and her 
Comares, one of the principal towers of the 
Aihambi a. As Boabdil increased in years, Zoroya beheld in 
him a forniidable obstacle to the pretensions of her sons* for 
•he was universally considered heir apparent to the throne. ^ The 
jealousies, suspicions, and alarms of his tiger-hearted father 
were again excited; he was reminded, too, of the prediction, that 
hxed the rum of the kingdom during the reign of this prince. 
Muley Aben Hassan_ impiously set the stars at dehance. The 
s-v^ord of the executioner,’’ said he, “ shall prove the falsehood 
of these lying horoscopes, and shall silence the ambition of 
boabdil, as it has the presumption of his brothers.” 

1 he sultana Ayxa was secretl}?' apprised of the cruel design of 
nionarch. She was a woman of talents and courage, 
and, by means of her female attendants, concerted a plan for 
the escape of her son. A faithful sert^ant was instructed to 
\vait below the Alhambra, in the dead of the night, on the banks 
of the river Darro, with a fleet Arabian courser. ^ The sultana, 
when the castle was in a state of deep repose, tied together the 
shawls and scarfs of herself and her female attendants, and 
lowered^ the youthful prince from the tower of Cornares.^ He 
made his way in safety down the steep rocky hill to the banks 
of the Darro, and, throwing himself on the Arabian courser, 
was thus spirited off to the city of Guadix in the Alpuxarres. 
Here he lay for some time concealed, until, gaining adherents, he 
fortified himself in the place, and set the machinations of his 
tyrant father at defiance. Such was the state of affairs in the 
^ Salazar, Cronica del Gran Cardenal, c. Ixxi, 
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royal liouseliold of Granada, when Muley Aben Hassan returned 
foiled from his expedition against Alhama. The faction, which 
had been secretly formed among the nobles, determined to depose 
tlie old king Aben Hassan, and to elevate bis son Boabdil to the 
throne. They .concerted their measures wnth the latter,, and^ .an 
opportunity soon .presented to put them in .practice. ,:'Muley 
Hassan had.^a royal country palace, called Alexares,'in the 
vicinity of .Granada, to which he resorted 'occasionally,: to re- 
create his mind during this, time of perplexity. He had been 
passing one day among its'bowers, when, 'on'ieturning to the 
capital, he found the. gates..,: closed against him, and. , his so.n 
Mohammed Abdalla, otherwise called Boabdil,' proclaimed' king. , 
'' Alla achbm* I God is great 1 exclaimed old Muley Aben Hassan ; ' 

it is in vain to contend against what is written in the book of 
fate. It was predestined that my son should sit upon the throne. 
Alla forefend the rest of the prediction!’’ The old monarch 
knew the inflammable nature of the Moors, and that it was 
useless to attempt to check any sudden blaze of popular passion. 

A little while,” said he, and this rash flame will burn itself 
out; and the people, when cool, will listen to reason.” So be 
turned his steed from the gate, and repaired to the city of Baza, 
where he was received with great demonstrations of loyalty. 
He was not a man to give up his throne without a struggle. A 
large part of the kingdom still remained faithful to him; he 
trusted that the conspiracy in the capital was but transient and 
partial, and that by suddenly making his appearance in its streets 
at the head of a moderate force, he should awe the people again 
into allegiance. He took his measures with that combination 
of dexterity and daring which formed his character, and arrived 
one night under the wall of Granada with five hundred chosen 
followers. Scaling the walls of the Alhambra, he threw himself. 
With sanguinary fury, into its silent courts. The sleeping in- 
mates were roused from their repose only to fall by the exter- 
minating cimeter. The rage of Aben Hassan spared neither age, 
nor rank, nor sex ; the halls resounded with shrieks and veils, and 
the fountains ran red with blood. The alcayde, Aben Comixer 
retreated to a strong tower, with a few of the garrison and in- 
habitants. 1 he furious Aben Hassan did not lose time in pursu- 
ing him: he was anxious to secure the city, and to wTeak his 
vengeance on its rebellious inhabitants. Descending with his 
1 o(kI} ])and into the streets, he cut down the defenceless in- 
habiUmts, as, startled from their sleep, they rushed forth, to 
learn the cause of the alarm. The city was soon completely 
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roused; the people flew to arms; lights blazed in every street 
revealing the scanty numbers of this band, that had been dealin- 
such fatal vengeance in the dark. Muley Aben Hassan had beeS 
mistaken in his conjectures. The great mass of the people 
incensed by his tyranny, were zealous in favour of his son A 
violent but transient conflict took place in the streets and squares • 
many of the followers of Aben Hassan were slain, the rest driven 
out of the city, and the old monarch, with the remnant of his 
band, retreated to his loyal city of Malaga. 

Such was the commencement of those great internal feuds 
and divisions, which hastened the downfall of Granada. The 
Moors became separated into two hostile factions, headed bv 
the father and the son, and several bloody encounters took place 
between them ; yet they never failed to act with all their separate 
force against the Christians, as a common enemy, whenever an 
opportunity occurred. 


CHAPTER X 

King Ferdinand held a council of war at Cordova, where it 
was deliberated what was to be done with Alhama. Most of the 
council advised that it should be demolished, inasmuch as, 
being in the centre of the Moorish kingdom, it would be at all 
times liable to attack, and could only be maintained by a 
powerful garrison, and at a vast expense. Queen Isabella 
arrived at Cordova in the midst of these deliberations, and 
listened to them with surprise and impatience. ^^What! ’* 
.said she, '' shall we destroy the first fruits of our victories? shall 
we abandon the first place we have wrested from the Moors? 
Never let us suffer such an idea to occupy our minds. It would 
give new courage to the enemy; arguing fear or feebleness in 
our councils.^ You talk of the toil and expense of maintaining 
Alhama. Did we doubt, on undertaking this ’war, that it was 
to be a war of infinite cost, labour, and bloodshed ? and shall we 
shrink from the cost the moment a victory is obtained, and the 
■question is merely to guard or abandon its glorious* trophy? 
Let us hear no more about the destruction of Alhama ; let us 
maintain its wails sacred, as a stronghold, granted us by Heaven, 
in the centre of this hostile land ; and let our only consideration 
be, how to extend our conquest, and capture the surrounding 
cities.’' The language of the queen infused a more lofty and 
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chivalrous spirit into tiie royal council. Preparations were 
immediately macle' to rnaintain Alhama at all risk and expense; 
and King Ferdinand ' appointed , as alcayde^ Luis, Fernandez 
Puerto Carrero, senior' of the house of' Palma^ supported by 
Diego Lopez de Ayola, Pero Kiiiz de Alarcon, and Alonzo Ortis, 
captains of four hundred lances and .a. body of one thousand 
foot, supplied with provisions for three months. Ferdinand, 
resolved also,, to lay siege to Loxa, a city of great strength, at ,no 
great distance from Alhama. , For this purpose he called upon 
all the cities and. towns of Andalusia and Estremadura, and the 
domains of the orders of Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
and of the priory of St. Juan, and the kingdom of Toledo, and 
130}' Olid, to the cities of Salamanca, Toro, and Valladolid, to 
, furnish, according to their repartimientos or allotments, a 
certain quantity of bread, wine, and cattle, to be delivered at 
the royal, camp l3e,fore Loxa, one half at the end of June, and 
one half in J iily . These lands, also, together with Biscay and 
Giiipiiscoa, were ordered to send reinforcements of horse and 
loot, each town furnishing its quota; and great diligence was 
used in providing lombards, powder, and other warlike munitions. 

The Sloors were no less active in their preparations ; and sent 
missives into Africa, entreating supplies, and calling upon the 
Barbary princes to aid them in this war of the faith. To inter- 
cept all succour, the Castilian sovereigns stationed an armada 
of ships and galleys in the Straits of Gibraltar, under the com- 
mand of Martin Diaz de Mena and Carlos de Valera, with orders 
to scour the Barbary coast, and sweep every Moorish sail from 
the sea. 

While these preparations were making, Ferdinand made an 
incursion, at the head of his army, into the kingdom of Granada, 
and laid , waste the vega; destroying its hamlets ,and villages, 
ravaging its fields of grain, and driving, away the cattle. 

It was about the end of June, that King Ferdinand departed 
fro,i 2 i Cordova, to sit down before the walls of Loxa. So .con-, 
iid^nt was he of success, that he, left a great -part of ,the army at 
Lcija, and advanced with but five thousand ■ cavalry and eight 
thousand infantry. The Marquis .of 'Cadiz, a warrior as, wise 
as he was valiant, remonstrated .against employing so small a 
force; and, indeed, was,' opposed to the, measure -altogether, as 
being undertaken precipitate,Iy, and without sufficient, prepara- ' 
tjon. King Ferdinand, however, was influenced by. the counsel ■ N 
of de Merlo, ,a,iM was eager to' strike .a brilliant and, " ■ ' ' , ?i 

decided blow. A vainglorious confidence prevailed'- about , this - 
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time among the Spanish cavaliers: they overrated their own 
prowess ; or rather, they undervalued and despised their enemy 
Manj-- _of them believed that the Moors would scarcelv remain 

Christian troops advancing S 
f !ff ’i Spanish chivalry marched, therefore, gallantly 
and fearlessly, and almost carelessly, over the border, "scantily 
supplied with the things needful for a besieging army in the 
heart of an enemy s country. In the same negligent and con- 
fident spirit they took up their station before Loxa The 
country around was broken and hilly, so that it was extremely 
difficult to form a combined camp. The river Xenil, which 
mns by the town, w-as compressed between high banks, and so 
deep as to be fordable with extreme difficulty, and the Moors 
had possession of the bridge. The king pitched his tents in a 
plantation of olives, on the banks of the river; the troops were 
distributed in different encampments on the heights, but 
separated from each other by deep rocky ravines, so as to be in- 
capable of yielding each other prompt assistance, and there was 
no room for the operation of the cavalry. The artillery, also 
was so injudiciously placed as to be almost entirely useless! 

I °fif° I^uke of Villahermosa, and illegitimate 

brother of the kmg, was present at the siege, and disapproved 
of the whole arrangement. He was one of the most able 
generals of his time, and especially renowned for his skill in 
battering fortified places. He recommended that the whole dis- 
position of the camp should be changed, and that several bridges 
should be thrown across the river. His advice was adopted but 
slowly and negligently followed; so that it was rendered of no 
avail. Among other Oversights, in this hasty and negligent 
expedition, the army had no supply of baked bread, and, "in the 
hurry of encampment, there was no time to erect furnaces. 
Lakes were therefore hastily made, and baked on the coals ; and 
for two days the troops were supplied in this irregular way 
King Ferdinand felt too late the insecurity of his position 
and endeavoured to provide a temporary rernedy. There was 
a height near the city, called by the Moors Santo Albohacen, 
which was in front of the bridge. He ordered several of his 
most valiant cavaliers to take possession of this height, and to 
hold it, as a check upon the enemy and a protection to the 
camp. The cavaliers chosen for this distinguished and perilous 
post were the Marquis of Cadiz, the Marquis of Villena, Don 
Roderigo Tellez Giron, master of Calatrava, his brother the 
Count of Urena, and Don Alonzo de Aguilar. These valiant 
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warriors, and tried companions in arms, led their troops with 
alacrit}?- to the height, which soon glittered with the array of 
arms, and was graced by several of "the most redoubtable 
pennons of warlike Spain. 

Loxa was commanded' at this time by an old Moorish alcayde, 
whose daughter was ' the favourite wife of Boabdil el Chico. " 
The name of this Moor was Ibrahim Ali Atar; but he was gene- 
rally known among the Spaniards as , Alatar.- He. had grown, 
grey in border warfare, was" an implacable' enemy of the, Chris- ' 
tians, and his name had long .been, the terror of the frontier. He' 
was in the ninetieth year of "his age, yet indomitable in spirit, 
fiery in his passions,' sinewy, and powerful in frame,, deeply 
versed in warlike stratagem, ' and accounted the best lance in 
all Mauritania. He had three thousand horsemen under his 
command, veteran troops, with whom he had often scoured the 
borders, and he daily expected the old Moorish king with 
reinforcements. 

Old Ali Atar had watched, from his fortress, every movement 
of the Christian army, and had exulted in ali the errors of its 
commanders. When he beheld the flower of Spanish chivalry 
glittering about the height of Albohacen, his eye flushed wnth 
exultation. “ By the aid of Allah, said he, “ I will give these 
prankling cavaliers a rouse.’^ 

Ali Atar privately, and by night, sent forth a large body of 
his chosen troops, to lie in ambush near one of the skirts of 
■Albohacen. On the fourth day of the siege, he sallied across 
the bridge, and made a feigned attack upon the height. The 
cavaliers rushed impetuously forth to meet him, leaving their 
encampments almost unprotected. Ali Atar wheeled and fled, 
and was hastily pursued. When the Christian cavaliers had 
been drawn a considerable distance from their encampments, 
they heard a shout behind them, and, looking round, beheld 
their encampment assailed by the Moorish force, which had been 
placed in ambush, and had ascended a different side of the hill 
The cavaliers desisted from the pursuit, and hastened to 
prevent the plunder of their tents. Ali Atar in his turn wheeled 
and pursued them; and they were attacked in front and rear on 
the summit of the hill. The contest lasted for an hour; the 
height of ..\lbohacen w^as red with blood; many brave cavaliers 
tell, expiring among heaps of the enemy. The fierce Ali Atar 
fought with the fury of a demon, until the arrival of more 
Christian forces compelled him to retreat into the city. The 
severest loss to the Christians in this skirmish wa*- .,tb of 
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'4'® The CoiKjuest oF Granada. 

Roderigo Tellez Giron, master of Calatrava: as he v,;-- 
Ins am to make a blow, an arrow pierced him iust benp3i-K'’i?!^ 
shoulder, at the open part of the comlet SeU ® 

his horse, but w^ caught by Pedro Gasca, a cavS of 
who conveyed him to his tent, where he died tkI i?- f 
queen and the whole kingdom mourned his death- for'hf 
m the freshness of his youth, being but 4 St>Sm veam o? 
and had proved himself a gallant and high-mmded cavaLr A 
melancholy group collected about his rarnse tL r 
height of Albohacen : the knights of GalSa nmurSd him S 

who were encamped on the heit^ht 

iui inc enierpnse. lo continue his camp in its nresent imfnr 
tunate position would cost him the lives of his bravest cavaliers 

m case of reinforcements to the enemy" 
He called a council of war late in the evening of Saturday • md' 

It was determmed to withdraw the amy, eariy the next 

f !w v° distance from the city, and there wait 

foi additional troops from Cordova. The nex-t momfat eX 
the cavahers on the height of Albohacen began to strike their 
tents ^0 sooner did Ali Atar behold this, than he sallied forth 

h° Tf Christian troops, wto Md no^^^^ 

heard of the intention to change the camp seeine- the tpntc 
stm^, and the Moors sallying forth, supposed tShe en^^^ 
had been reinforced in the night, and that the army was on the 
point of retreating. Without stopping to ascertain the truth 
or to receive orders, they fled in diW, spreSLVcon 

Z ltJoffTF’ unt/they hid rSed 

^®®g"es from Loxa.i 

ine King and ms commanders saw the imminent Deril Af tKr* 

mo»ert, and „ad. ,a„ to the Mo„s. eae”“Z2S g„a?£ 

straJk auTfhp’ ^f-fi while the tent! were 

ruck, and the artillery and ammunition conveyed awav The 

kmg, with a handful of cavaliers, galloped to a risini^mimd 

Sd°fnd™ the enemy, calling^upon the flvifgiSiiS 

and endeavounng m vain to rally them. Setting upon the 
Moors, he and his cavahem charged them so vigorously, that 
y put a squadron to flight, slaying many with their Vword.s 
^ Pulgar, Cronica. 
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and lances, and driving others into the river, where tiiey were 
drowned. The Moors, however, were soon reinforced, and 
returned in great numbers. The king was in danger of being 
surrounded: the Moors assailed him furiously; and twice he 
owed his safety to the valour of Don Juan de Ribera, senior of 
M'ontemayor. : 

The Marquis of Cadiz beheld from a distance the peril of his 
sovereign. Summoning about seventy horsemen to follow him, 
he galloped to the spot, threw himself between the king and 
the enemy, and, hurling his lance, transpierced one of the^most 
daring of the Moors. For some time he remained with no 
Other weapon than his sword; his horse was wounded by an 
arrow, pd many of his followers were slain; but he succeeded 
in beating off the Moors, and rescuing the king from imminent 
jeopard}?, whom he then prevailed upon to retire to less 
dangerous ground. 

Ihe marquis continued throughout the day to expose himself 
to the repeated assaults of the enemy. He was ever found in 
the place of greatest danger, and through his bravery a great 
part of the army and the camp was preserved from destruction 
ft was a penlous day for the commanders; for, in a retreat of 
me kind. It IS the noblest cavaliers who most expose themselves 
to save their people. The Duke of Medina Celi was struck to 
the ground, but rescued by his troops. The Count of Tendilla 
whose tpts were nearest to the city, received several wounds- 
and various other cavaliers of the most distinguished note were 
xposed to fearful hazard. The whole day was passed in bloodv 
s 'irmishmgs, in which the hidalgos and cavaliers of the royal 
household distinguished themselves by their bravery. At leno-th 
me encampments being all broken up, and most of the artillery 
and baggage removed, the bloody height of Albohacen was 
abandoned, and the neighbourhood of Loxa evacuated. Several 
„ of provisions, and a few pieces of artillery 

caxrVttem^ol "Po^? ^om the want of horses or mules to 

it ^ w w harassed 

fn r ,-V . Ferdinand returned 

Coidova, deeply mo tified, though greatly benefited bv the 

severe lesson he had received; which served to 

uiulious in his campaigns, and more diffident of fortune He 

^m dl ® excusing his retreat, imputing it to the 

small number of his forces, and the circumstance, that many of 

, Cura de.los Palacios, c. 5 -S. . 
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quotas sent from various cities, and not in royal pav 
*0. console his troops for their disappointment' 
and to keep up their spirits, he led them upon anotLr inroad’ 
CO lay waste the vega of Granada. ’ 


CHAPTER XI 

Old Muley Aben Hassan had mustered an army, and marched 
arrived too late. The last squadron 
of Ferdinand had already passed over the border. “ Tbev have 
ome and gone, said he, “ like a summer cloud, and all their 
vaunting has been mere empty thunder.” He turned to make 
another attempt upon Alhama, the garrison of which was in 
the utmost consternation at the retreat of Ferdinand and 
would have deserted the place, had it not been forX course 

Fernandez Puerto Carrero 
That brave and loyal commander cheered up the spirits of the 

hJnft 1 his second incursion into the vega, obliged 

him to make an unwilling retreat to Malaga. 

felyhat it would be in vain, with his 
interior force, to oppose the powerful army of the Christian 

woSd^Sln V* see his territories laid waste, 

r^v ” saiH estimation of his people. “ If we cannot 

• ays from teing ravaged, we can ravage the lands of the enemy.” 
He inquired, and learned that most of the chivalry of AndaluL 
1 for a foray, had marched off 'with the king, 

almost defenceless. The territories 
^ the Duke of Medina Sidonia were particularly unguarded. 
Here wy vast plains of pasturage, covered with flocks and 
w country for a hasty inroad. The old monarch 

had a bitter ^udge agamst the duke, for having foiled him at 
Miama 1 11 give this cavalier a lesson,” said he, exultingly. 

in an ^ campaigning,” So he prepared 

in y haste for a forage into the country about Medina Sidonia. 

Muley Aben Hassan sallied out of Malaga with fifteen hundred 
torse and SIX thou^nd foot, and took the way by the sea-coast, 
myhing through Esteponia and entering the Christian country 
e ween Gibraltar and Castellan The only person that was 
likely to molest him on this route was one Pedro de Vargas, a 
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shrewd* hardy^ and vigilant soldier, alcayde of Gibraltar, and 
who lay ensconced in his old warrior-rock as in. a citadel. Mnley 
Aben Hassan knew the watchful and daring. character of the man; 
but had ascertained,' that his garrison'' was' too small to enable 
him to make a sally, 'or at least to assure him any success. .' .Still 
he pursued his march with, great • silence and caution ; sent parties 
in advance to explore every pass where a foe might lie in ambush, 
cmt many an anxious eye towards the old rock of Gibraltar, ''as 
its cloiid-capt summit was seen towering in 'the., distance on^ his 
left; nor did he feel entirely at ease, until he had passed through 
the broken and mountainous, country of Castellar, and descended 
into the plains. Here he encamped, on the banks of the Celemin. 
Irom hence he sent four hundred corredors, or fleet horsemen, 
armed with lances, who were to station themselves near Algeziras, 
and to keep a strict -watch, across the bay, upon the opposite 
fortress of Gibraltar. 

If the fdcayde attempted to sally forth, they were to waylay 
and attack him, being almost four times his supposed force, 
and were to send swift tidings to the camp. 

In the meantime, two hundred corredors w^ere despatched to 
scour that vast plain called the Campiha de Tarifa, abounding 
with flocks and herds, and two hundred more were to ravage 
the lands about Medina Sidonia. Muley Aben Hassan remained 
with the main body of the army as a rallying point on the 
banks of the Celemin. The foraging parties scoured the country 
to_such effect, that they came driving vast flocks and herds 
before them, enough to supply the place of all that had been 
sw’ept from the vega of Granada. The troops which had kept 
watch upon the rock of Gibraltar returned, with word that thev 
had not seen a Christian helmet stirring. The old kino- con- 
patulated himself upon the secrecy and promptness with'which 
oT PedrTdeT''^^^'^' ^ fotay, and upon having baffled the vigilance 

Muley Aben Hassan had not been so secret as he imagined. 
The watchful Pedro de Vargas had received notice of his move- 
ments. His garrison was barely sufficient for the defence of 
the place, and he feared to take the field, and leave his fortress 
unguarded. Luckily, at this juncture, there arrived in the 
arbour of Gibraltar a squadron of the armed galleys stationed 

in the strait, and commanded by Carlos de Valera. The alcayde 
immediately prevailed upon him to guard the place during his 
absence, and sallied forth at midnight with seventy horse. He 
made for the town of Castellar, which is strongly posted on a 
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steep height^ knowing that the Moorish king would have to 
return by this place. He ordered alarm fires to be lighted upon 
the . mountains^ to- give notice that the Moors were on the rava«ye 
that the . peasants might drive the flocks and herds to. places 
of refuge; and he sent couriers, riding at full speed in every 
direction, summoning the fighting men of the neighbourhood 
to ineet him at Castellar. ^Muley Aben Hassan saw, by the fires 
blazing about the mountains, that the country was rising. 

He struck his tents, and pushed forward as rapidly as"possi].)le 
for the border; but he was encumbered with booty, and with 
the vast cayalgada swept from the pastures of the Campina of 
Tarifa. His scouts brought him word that there were troops in 
the field; but he made light of the intelligence, knowing that 
they could only be those of the alcayde of Gibraltar, and that he 
had not more than a hundred horsemen in his garrison. He 
threw in advance two hundred and fifty of his bravest troops/ 
and with them the alcaydes of Marabilla and Casares. Behind 
this vanguard was a great cavalgada of cattle, and in the rear 
marched the king, with the main force of his little army. It was 
near the middle of a sultry summer day that they approached 
Castellar. De Vargas was on the watch; and beheld, by an 
immense cloud of dust, that they were descending one of the 
heights of that wild and broken country. The vanguard and 
rearguard were above half a league asunder, with the'^cavalgada 
between them, and a long and close forest hid them from 
each other. De Vargas saw that they could render but little 
assistance to each other, in case of a sudden attack, and might 
be easily thrown into confusion. He chose fifty of his bravest 
horsemen, and, making a circuit, took his post secretly in a 
narrow glen, opening into a defile between two rocky heights, 
through which the Moors had to pass. It was his intention to 
suffer the vanguard and the cavalgada to pass, and to fall upon 
the rear. 

While thus lying perdue, six Moorish scouts, well mounted 
and ^veli armed, entered the glen, examining every place that 
might conceal an enemy. Some of the Christians advised that 
they should slay these six men and retreat to Gibraltar. No/' 
said De Vargas; ‘‘ I have come out for higher game than these, 
and I hope, by the aid of God and Santiago, to do good work this 
day. I know these Moors well, and doubt not but that they 
may readily be thrown into confusion.” 

By this time the six scouts approached so near, that they 
were on the point of discovering the Christian ambush. De 
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Vargas gave the word, and ten horsemen rushed forth upon 
them. In an instant four of the Moors rolled in the dust; the 
other two put spurs to their steeds, and fled towards their army, 
pursued by the ten Christians. About eighty of the Moorish 
vynguyd came galloping to the relief of their companions: the 
Christips turned and fled towards their ambush. De Vargas 
kept his men concealed until the fugitives and their pursuers 
came clattering pell-mell into the glen: at a signal tmmpet, his 
men sallied forth, with great heat, and in close array. The 
Moors almost rushed upon their weapons before they perceived 
them. Forty of the infidels were overthrown; the rest turned 
their backs. “ Forwai-d! ” cried De Vargas: “ let us give the 
vanguard a brush before it can be joined by the rear.” So 
saying, he pursued the flying Moors down the hill, and came 
with such force and fury upon the advance guard, as to over- 
throw many of them at the first encounter. As he wheeled off 
with his men, the Moors discharged their lances, upon which he 
returned to the charge, and made great slaughter. The Moors 
fought valiantly for a short time, until the alcaydes of Marabilla 
and Casares were slain, when they gave way, and fled for the rear- 
guard. In their flight they passed through the cavalgada of 
cattle, threw the whole in confusion, and raised such a cloud of 
dust, that the Christians could no longer distinguish objects. 
Fearing the king and the main body might be at hand, and find- 
mg that De Vargas was severely wounded, they contented them- 
selves with despoiling the slain, and taking above twenty-eieht 
horses, and then returned to Castellan ° 

When the routed Moors came flying back on the rearguard, 
Muley Aben Hassan feared that the people of Xeres were in arms 
Several of his followers advised him to abandon the cavalgada 
Md retreat by another road. “ No,” said the old king- “ he 
« no true soldier who gives up his booty without fighting.” 
luttmg spurs to his horse, he galloped forward through the 
centre of the cavalgada, driving the cattle to the right and left 
When he reached the field of battle, he found it strewed with the 
bodies of upwards of one hundred Moors, among which were 
those of the two alcaydes. Enraged at the sight, he summoned 
all his crossbowmen and cavalry, pushed on to the very gates 
of CMtellar, and set fire to two houses close to the walls Pedro 
de Vargas was unable from his wound to sally forth in person- 

there was brisk skirmishing 
under the walls, until the king drew off, and returned to the 
scene of the recent encounter. Here he had the bodies of the 
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principal warriors laid across mules, to be interred honourably 
at Malaga. The rest of the slain were buried in the field of 
battle. Gathering together the scattered cavalgada, he paraded 
It slowly, in an immense line, past the walls of Castellar, by wav 
of taunting his foe. 

With ail his fierceness, old Muiey Aben Hassan had a gleam of 
warlike courtesy, and admired the hardy and soldier-like char- 
acter of Pedro de Vargas. He summoned two Christian captives, 
and demanded, what were the revenues of the alcayde of 
Gibraltar. They told him that, among other things, he was 
entitled to one out of every drove of cattle that passed his 
boundaries. Alla forbid! cried the old monarch, “ that so 
brave a cavalier should be defrauded of his right. He imme- 
diately chose twelve of the finest cattle from the twelve droves 
w'hich formed the cavalgada. These he gave in charge to an 
alfaqui, to deliver them to Pedro de Vargas. ‘‘ Tell him/'' said 
he, “ that I crave his pardon for not having sent these cattle 
sooner ; but I have this moment learned the nature of his rights, 
and I hasten to satisfy them with the punctuality due to so 
worthy a cavalier. Tell him at the same time, that I had no idea 
the alcayde of Gibraltar was so active and vigilant in collecting 
his tolls.’’ 

The brave alcayde relished the stern, soldier-like pleasantry 
of the old Moorish monarch, and replied in the same tone, 
‘^Tell his majesty,” said he, ‘‘ that I kiss his hands for the 
honour he has done me, and regret that my scanty force has not 
permitted me to give him a more signal reception on his coming 
into these parts. Had three hundred horsemen, whom I have 
been promised from Xeres, arrived in time, I might have served 
up an entertainment more befitting such a monarch. I trust, 
how^ever, they will arrive in the course of the night, in which 
case his majesty may be sure of a royal regale at the dawning.” 

He then ordered that a rich silken vest and scarlet mantle 
should be given to the alfaqui, and dismissed him with great 
courtesy. 

Muiey Aben Hassan shook his head when he received the 
reply of De Vargas. “ Alla preserve us,” said he, “ from any 
visitation of these hard riders of Xeres ! A handful of troops, 
acquainted with the wild passes of these mountains, may destroy 
an army encumbered as ours is with booty.” 

It was some relief to the king, however, to learn that the 
hardy alcayde of Gibraltar was too severely wounded to take 
the field in person. He immediately beat a retreat with all 
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speed, hurrying with such precipitation^ that the cavalgada was 
frequently broken and scattered among the rugged defiles of the 
mountains^ and above five thousand of the cattle turned back, 
and were regained by the Christians. Muley Aben Hassan pro- 
ceeded triumphantly with the residue to Malaga; glorying in. the 
spoils, of the, Duke of Medina Sidonia. ,■ 

King Ferdinand was mortified at finding his incursion into 
the vega of Granada counterbalanced, by this incursion into his 
own dominions; and saw that there were two sides to the game of 
waxy as to all other games. The only one who reaped real glory 
in this series of inroads and, skirmishings was Pedro de Vargas., 
the sttKit alcayde of Gibraltar.^ 


CHAPTER Xir 

The foray of old Muley Aben Hassan had touched the pride of 
the Andalusian chivalry; and they determined on retaliation. 
For this purpose; a numiier of the most distinguished cavaliers 
assembled at Antequera in the month of March; 1483. The 
leaders of the enterprise were the gallant Marquis of Cadiz; Don 
Pedro HenriqueZ; adelantado of Andalusia; Don Juan de Silva;, 
Count of CifiienteS; and bearer of the royal standard; who com- 
manded in Sevfile,; Don Alonzo de CardenaS; master of the.; 
religious and military order of Santiago; and Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar. Several other cavaliers of note hastened to take part 
ill the enterprise; and in a little time about twenty-seven hundred- 
horse and several companies of foot w^ere assembled within the 
old warlike city of Antequera; comprising the very flower of 
Andalusian chivalry. A council of war was held by the chiefS;. 
to determine in what quarter they should strike a blow. The 
rival Moorish kings were w^aging civil v/ar: with each other in the 
vicinity 01 Granada; and the whole country lay open to inroad.. 
Various plans were proposed by , the different, cavaliers. The 
Marquis of Cadiz was desirous of scaling the walls of Zahara;., 
and regaining possession of that important fortress. The 
master of Santiago; how^evei-; suggested a wider range; and a. 
still more important object. He had received information;, 
from his adalides, who were apostate MoorS; that an incursion, 
might be made with safety into a mountainous region near 
Malaga; called the Axarquia. Here were valleys of pasture-iand.. 

^ Alonzo de Palencia, lib. xxviii. c. 3, 
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well stocked with flocks and herds: and there were numerous 
villages and hamlets, which would be an easy prey. The citv 
of Malaga was too weakly garrisoned, and had too' few cavalrv 
to send forth any force m opposition. And he added that they 
might extend their ravages to its very gates, and peradventure 
cany that wealthy place by sudden assault. The adventurous 
spirits of the cavaliers were inflamed by this suggestion • in their 
sanguine confidence they already beheld Malaga in their power 
and they were eager for the enterprise. The Marquis of Cadiz 
endeavoured to interpose a little cool caution: he likewise had 
apostate adalides, the most intelligent and experienced on the 
borders. Among these, he placed especial reliance on one. 
^med Luis Amar, who knew all the mountains and valleys of 
the country. He had received from him a particular account 
of these mountains of the Axarquia.i Their savage and broken 
nature was a sufficient defence for the fierce people that inhabited 
timm who, manning their rocks and their tremendous passes 
which were often nothing more than the deep, dry bed of torrents, 
rmght set whole armies at defiance. Even if vanquished they 
anorded no spoil to the victor; their houses were little betteV 
than bare walls, and they would drive of! their scanty Hocks and 
herds to the fortresses of the mountains. The sober council 
of the Marquis was overruled. The cavaliers, accustomed to 
mountain warfare, considered themselves and their horses equal 
to any wild and rugged expedition, and were flushed with the idea 
of a brilliant assault upon Malaga. Leaving all heavy baggage 
at Antequera, and all such as had horses too weak for this mouB” 
tain scramble, they set forth, full of spirits and confidence. Don 
Alonzo de Aguilar and the adeiantado of Andalusia, led the 
squadron of advance; the Count of Gifuentes followed, with 
certain of the chivalry of Seville; then came the battalion of the 
most valiant Roderigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz; he was 
accompanied by several of his brothers and nephews, and manv 
■cavaliers who sought distinction under his banner; and as this 
family band paraded in martial state through the streets of Ante- 
quera, they attracted universal attention and applause. The 
rear-guard was led by Don Alonzo Cardenas, master of Santiago, 
■and was composed of the knights of his order, and the cavaliers'of 
Ecija, with certain men-at-arms of the holy brotherhood, whom 
the king had placed under his command. The army was 

^ Pulgar, in his chronicle/ reverses the case, and makes the Marquis 
or Cadiz recommend the expedition to the Axarquia: but Fray Antonio 
Agapida is supported in his statement by that most veracious^ and con- 
temporary chronicler, Andres Bernaldo, curate of Los Palacios. 
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attended by a great train of mules,' laden; .with provisions for a 
few days' supply, until they should be able to forage among the 
Moorish villages. Never did a more gallant, and self-confident 
little army tread the, earth. , It' was compo.sed of .men full of 
health and vigour/ to whom war was a pastime and delight,- 
They had spared no expense in ' their equipments ; for never was 
the pomp of war carried to a higher pitch than -among the-prou-d- 
chivalry of Spain. ' Cased in armou.r, richly inlaid and embossed,- 
decked with rich, surcoats and waving plumes, and superbly 
mounted on Andalusian steeds, they pranced out of ■' Antequera, 
with banners flying, and their various devices and armorial 
bearings ostentatiously displayed; and, in the confidence of 
t,hei,r hopes, promised the inhabitants to enrich them with the 
spoils of Malaga. In the rear of this warlike pageant followed 
a peaceful band, intent upon profiting by the anticipated 
victories. They were not the customary wretches that hover 
about armies, to plunder and strip the dead; but goodly and 
substantial traders, from Seville, Cordova, and other cities.,, of 
trafiic. ' They rode sleek mules, and were clad in fair raiment, 
with long leathern purses at their girdles, well filled with pistoles 
and other golden coin. They had heard of the spoils wasted by 
the soldiery at the capture of Alhama, and were provided with 
moneys to buy up the jewels and precious stones, the vessels of 
gold and silver, and the rich silks and cloths, that should form 
the plunder of Malaga. The proud cavaliers eyed these sons of 
traffic with great disdain, but permitted them to follow, for the 
convenience of the troops, who might otherwise be overburdened 
with booty. 

It had been intended to conduct this expedition with great 
celerity and secrecy; but the noise of their preparations had 
already reached the city of Malaga. The garrison, it is true, 
was weak, but the commander was himself a host. This ’was 
Moley Abdallah, commonly called El Zagal, or, the valiant,'’ 
lie was younger brother of Muley Aben Hassan, and general of 
the few forces which remained faithful to the old monarch. He 
possessed equal fierceness of spirit with his brother, and surpassed 
him ill craft and vigilance. His very name was a war cry among 
his soldiery, who had the most extravagant opinion of his prowess, 

El Zagal suspected that Malaga was, the 'object of this noisy 
expedition. He consulted with, old Bexir, a ' veteran., Moor, who-' 
governed the city. If this army of - marauders -were to, reach 
Malaga/' said he, we should hardly be able, to keep them with- 
out its walls. I will throw myself, with a small force, into the 

, 'D 


so 
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mountains, rouse the peasantry, take possession of the passes. 

no endeavour to give these Spanish cavaliers sufficient enter- 
tainment upon the road.” 

It was on a Wednesday that the prankling amiv of high- 
mettled warnors issued from the ancient gates of Antequera. 

y marched all day and nighty making their way secretly, as 
they supposed, though the passes of the mountains. As the 
tract of country they intended to maraud was far in the Moorish 
territories, near the coast of the Mediterranean, they did not 
amve there until late in the following day. In passing through 
these stern and lofty mountains, their path was often along the 
rottom of a barranco, or deep rocky valley, with a scanty stream 
aashmg along it, among the loose rocks and stones which it had 
broken and rolled down in the time of its autumnal violence, 
bometimes their road was a mere rambla, or dry bed of a torrent 
cut deep mto the mountains, and filled with their shattered frag- 
iBen ts» These barrancas and ramblas were overhuns; by im” 
mense cliffs and precipices, forming the lurking places of ambus- 
cades during the wars between the Moors and Spaniards, as in 
alter times they have become the favourite haunts of robbers 
to waylay the unfortunate traveller. 

As the sun went down, the cavaliers came to a lofty part of 
the mountains, commanding, to their right, a distant glimpse 
of a part of the fair vega of Malaga, with the blue Mediterranean 
beyond, and they hailed it with exultation as a glimpse of the 
promised land. As the night closed in, they reached the chain of 
little valleys and hamlets, locked up among these rocky heights, 
^d known among the Moors by the name of the Axarquia. 
Here their vaunting hopes were destined to meet with the first 
disappointment. The inhabitants had heard of their approach; 
they had conveyed away their cattle and effects, and, with their 
wives and children, had taken refuge in the towers and fortresses 
of the mountains. Enraged at their disappointment, the troops 
set fire to the deserted houses, and pressed forv^^ard, hoping for 
better fortune as they advanced. Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and 
the other cavaliers in the vanguard, spread out their forces, to 
lay "waste the country ; capturing a few lingering herds of cattle 
with the Moorish peasants who were driving them to some place 
of safety. While this marauding party carried fire and sword in 
the advance, and lit up the mountain cliffs with the flames of 
the hamlets, the master of Santiago, who brought up the rear- 
guard, maintained strict order, keeping his knights together in 
martial array, ready for. attack or defence should an enemy 
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appear. ^ The men-at-arms of the Holy Brotherhood attempted 
to roam, in quest of booty; but he called them back^ and rebuked 

them se\''erely. 

At length they came to a part of the mountain completely 
broken up by barrancas and ramblas of vast depth, and shagged 
with rocks and precipices. It was impossible to maintain the 
order of march; the horses had no room -for action, and were 
sca.rcely manageable, having to scramble from rock to rock, and 
up and dov*ii frightful declivities, where there was scarce footing 
for a mountain goat. Passing by a burning village, 'the light of 
the dames revealed their perplexed situation. The Moors, who 
had taken refuge in a watch tower on an impending height, shouted 
with exultation when they looked 'down upon' these: glistering 
cavaliers, struggling and stumbling among the rocks. : Sallying 
forth from their tower, they took possession of the cliffs. which 
overhung the ravine, and"* hurled darts ■ and stones upon the 
enemy. It was with the utmost grief of heart that the good 
master of Santiago beheld his brave men falling like helpless 
victims around him, without the means of resistance or revenge^ 
Tire confusion of his followers was increased by the shouts of the 
Moors, multiplied by the echoes of every crag and cliff, as if they 
were su,rrouiided by innumerable foes. Being entirely ignorant 
of the country, in their struggles to extricate .themselves they 
plunged into other glens and. defiles, where they were .still more 
exposed to danger. In this extremity, the master of Santiago 
despatched messengers in search of succour. The Marquis of 
Cadiz, like a loyal companion in arms, hastened to his aid 
with Ills cavalry. His approach checked the assaults of the 
enemy ; and the master was at length enabled to extricate his 
troops from the defile. ^ In the meantime, Don Alonzo de Aguilar 
and his companions, in their eager advance, had likewise got 
entangled in deep glens, and dry beds of torrents, where thev 
had been severely galled by the insulting attacks of a handful of 
Moorish peasants, posted on the impending precipices. The 
proud spirit of De Aguilar w'as incensed at having the game of 
war thus turned upon him, and his gallant forces domineered 
over, by mountain boors, whom he had thought to drive, like 
their own cattle, to Antec|uera. Hearing, how'ever, that the 
Maiquis of Cadiz and the master of Santiago were engaged with 
the enemy, he disregarded his own danger, and calling together 
his troops, returned to assist them, or rather to partake of their 
penis. Being once more assembled together, the cavaliers held 
a. nasty council, amidst the hurling of stones and whistling of 
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arrows; and their resol ve^V were quickened by the sight, from 
time to time, of some gallant companion in arms laid low. They 
determined that there was no spoil in this part of the country to 
repay the extraordinary peril; and that it was better to abandon, 
.the herds, they had .already taken^ which, only, embarrassed their 
^ retreat with all speed to less dangerous ground 
The adahdes or guides were ordered to lead the way out* of 
this place of carnage. These, thinking to conduct them bv the 
most secure route, led them by a steep and rocky pass, difficult 
to the foot soldiers, but almost impracticable to the cavalrv" 
It was overhung with precipices, whence showers of stones and 
arrows were poured upon them, accompanied by savage yells 
w^hich appalled the stoutest heart. In some places they could 
pass but one at a time, and were often transpierced, horse and 
rider, by the Moorish darts; the progress of their comrades 
impeded by their dying struggles. The surrounding precipices 
were lit up by a thousand alarm fires, and every crag and cliff had 
Its flames, by the light of which they beheld their foes bounding 
from rock to rock, and looking more like fiends than mortal mem 
Either through terror and confusion, or through real ignorance of 
the country, their guides, instead of conducting them out of the 
mountains, led them deeper into their fatal recesses. The morn- 
mg dawned upon them in a narrow rambla, its bottom filled with 
broken rocks^ where once had raved along the mountain torrent 
while above them beetled huge arid cliffs, over the brows of which 
they beheld the turbaned heads of their fierce and exultin"' 
foes. What a different appearance did the unfortunate cavaliers 
present, from the gallant band that marched so vauntinglv out 
of Antequera. Covered with dust and blood and wounds", and 
with fatigue and horror, they looked like victims rather 
than warriors. Many of their banners were lost, and not a 
trumpet was heard, to rally their sinking spirits. The men 
turned with imploring eyes to their commanders, while the hearts 
of the cavaliers were ready to burst with rage and grief, at the 
merciless havoc made among their faithful followers. 

All day they made ineffectual attempts to extricate them- 
selves from the mountains. Columns of smoke rose from the 
heights where, in the preceding night, had blazed the alarm 
fire. The mountaineers assembled from every direction: they 
swarmed at every pass, getting in the advance of the Christian.s, 
and garrisoning the cliffs like so many towers and battlements. 

Night closed again upon the Christians, when they were shut 
up in a narrow valley, traversed by a deep stream, and sur- 
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rounded by precipices tbat , seemed, to reach •■the skies^ and on 
which the alarm fires,, blazed and flared. 'Suddenly a new cry 
was heard resouiiding.'along the valley. El Zagal 1, El ..Zagal'! 
echoed from clifl. to cliff. What cry is that?'’’ said the master: 
of Santiago. It is the war cry of Ei Zagal, the Moorish 
general,’' said an, old Castilian soldier:, he must bC' coming in 
person with the troops of Malaga.” 

The worthy master turned to his knights: Let us die,” said 
he, making a road 'with our hearts, since w^e cannot with our- 
swords. Let us scale, the mountain, and sell our lives dearl}^, 
instead of staying here to be tamely. butchered.” 

So saying, he. tu,rned his steed against the mountain, and 
spurred him up its fl,inty side. 'Horse and 'foot followed his 
example ; eager, if they could not escape, to have at least a dying' 
S.ilow at the enemy. As the}^' struggled up the heig,ht, a, .tre- 
mendous storm, of darts and stones was showered upon them, by. 
t,i,ie M,oors. So.metinies'a fragment of rock came bounding’ and 
thundering' down, ploiighi,ng its way through the -centre of their 
host. The .foot soldiers, faint with weariness and hunger, ,or" 
crippled by wounds, held, by the tails and manes of the horses,, 
to aid them in their, ascent, while the horses, losing their footing: 
among the loose stones, or receiving some sudden wound, 
tumbled dcn?n the steep declivity, steed, rider, and soldier roiling' 
from c,rag to crag, until they were dashed to pieces in the valley. 
Ill this desperate struggle, the alferez, or standard-bearer of the: 
master, with his standard, was lost, as were many of his relations 
and his dearest friends. At length he, succeeded in attaining' 
tlie^ crest of the mountain, but it was only -to be plunged in new 
difficulties. A wilderness of rocks and rugged dells lay before 
him, beset by cruel foes. Having neither banner nor trumpet,, 
by which to rally his troops, they wmndered apart, each intent 
upon saving himself from the precipices of the .mou.nta,ms and 
the darts of the, enemy. When the pious- master of Santiago-^’ 
!)ehe.kl the scattered fragments of his late gallant force, he could 
not restrain his grief. ■ “ 0 God 1 ” exclaimed he, “ great is' thine 
anger this day against thy^ servants 1 -Thou hast, converted the-' ^ 
cowardice of these infidels into desperate valour, and hast made- 
ficasaiits and boors victorious over armed men of .battle! ” ' 
lie pvould fain have kept ' with his foot soldiers, and,,. ' 
gathering them together,, have made head- against, -the, enemv; 
iiiit tliose around him entreated, him' to think only of his personal 
safety, fo remain, was to perish without striking a ,bIow.; , to 
escape, w&s to preserve a life, .that might, .be devoted ..to ven- ' 
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IS fjfster reluctantly yielded to their 

T a Hosts! exclaimed he again, “ from thv 

wath do I fly, not from these infidels : they are but instrumem's 
m thy hands to chastise us for our sins ! ” So saving, he sent the 

South a «Jashed' 

mountains, before the Moors could inter- 
cept him. The moment the master put his horse to sneed h* 
directions. Some endeavoured to follow 
his tiaces^ but were confounded among the intricacies of t'>e 
mountmn. They fled hither and thfther; matt perlfc 

StVrisonetr'“®’ 

TtJi^A ^ 0^ Cadiz, guided by his trusty adalid, 

t'rt ^ different part of the mountain. He 

Tnd tht°r Alonzo de Aguilar, the adelantado, 

f Cifuentes; but, in the darkness and confusion 
tthe? I'r® commanders became separated from eac:h 

other When the marquis attained the summit, he looked 

foflmt?n!-°h-^'* companions in arms; but they were no longer 

toilowinj^ him, md there was no trumpet to summon them, "it 

Tn j L If f tlie marquis, however, that his brothers, 

Si S m h"® ^ a number of his retainers, were 

g.ve comfortto hiirt ““ "P”” 

wo^?w Pf “to another valley, where he 

would be less exposed to danger. When he had reached the 
bottom of It, the marquis paused, to collect his scattered 
0 lowers, and to give time for his fellow' commanders to rejoin 
■f'A ® suddenly assailed by the troops of El Zagal, 

aided by the mountaineers from the cliffs. The Christians, 
exhausted and temfied, lost all presence of mind; most of them 
fled, and w-ere either slain or taken captive. The marquis and 
his valiant brothers, with a few tried friends, made a stout resist- 
"v horse was killed under him; his brothers, Don Diego 
and Don Lope, with his two nephews, Don Lorenzo and Don 
Manuel, were, one by one, swept from his side: either transfixed 
wth darts and lances by the soldiers of El Zagal, or crushed bv 
ston^ from the heights. The marquis was a veteran warrior, 
and had been m many a bloody battle, but never before had 
death fallen so thick and close around him. When he saw his 
remaimng brother, Don Beltram, struck out of his saddle bv a 
fragment of a rock^ and his horse running wildly about without 
his rider, he gave a cry of anguish, and stood’ bewildered and 
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aghast. A few faithful followers surrounded him, and entreated 
hfm to fly for his life. He WQuid still have remained, to have 
shared the fortunes of his friend, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and his 
other companions in arms; but the forces of El Zagal were 
l^etween him and them, and death was whistling by on every 
wind. Reluctantly, therefore, he consented to fly. Another 
horse was brought him : his faithful adalid guided him by one 
of the steepest paths, which lasted for four leagues; the enemy 
still hanging on his traces, and thinning the scanty ranks of his 
followers. At length the marquis reached the extremity of the 
mountain denies, 'and, with a haggard remnant of his men, 

. .escaped by dint of hoof to Aiitequera. 

The Count of Cimeotes, with a few of his retainers, in attempt- 
ing to follow the Marquis of Cadiz, waandered into a narrow^ pass, 
where they were completely surrounded by the- band of -El Zagal. 
Finding all attempt at escape impossible, and resistance vain, 
the worthy count surrendered himself prisoner, as did also his 
brother, Don Pedro de Silva, and the few of his retainers who 
smvived. 

The dawn of day found Don Alonzo de Aguilar, with a handful 
of his adherents, still among the mountains. They had attempted 
to follow the Ma,rqiiis of Cadiz, but had been obliged to pause 
and defend themselves against the thickening forces of the enemy. 
They at length traversed the mountain, and reached the same 
valley where the marquis had made his last disastrous stand. 
Wearied and perplexed, they sheltered themselves in a natural 
grotto, under an overhanging rock, which kept off the darts of 
the enemy; while a bubbling fountain gave them the means of 
slaking their raging thirst, and refreshing their exhausted steeds. 
As day broke, the scene of slaughter unfolded its horrors. There 
lay the noble brothers and nephews of the gallant marquis, 
transixed with darts, or gashed and bruised with unseemly 
wounds; while many other gallant cavaliers were stretched out 
dead and dying around, some of them partly stripped and 
plundered by Moors. De Aguilar was a pious knight, but 
his piety was not humble and resigned, like that of the wortlw 
master of Santiago. He imprecated holy curses upon the in- 
fidels, for having thus laid low the flower of Christian chivalry, 
and he vowed in his heart bitter vengeance upon the surrounding 
country. By degrees the little force of. De- Aguilar was aug-. 
mented by numbers of fugitives, who issued from caves and 
chasms, where they had taken refuge in the night. A little band 
of mounted knights was gradually formed, and the Moors having 
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number were conducted to Malaga thecitv th/' AS 
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r \ ^ of generous blood, were confined 
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The mjjant^also, who Lad come with the armv, intend- 

of traffi ^ f ^ themselves made 
“ u them were driven like cattle 

Moorish viragos to the market of Malaga, and, in 
their adroitness in trade, and their attempts to buv 
th.;. f.. VI H cheap ransom, they were unable to purchase 
a? h^^!? upon their monm bSs 

at home, as drained them to the very bottom. ' ® 
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CHAPTER XIII \ 

The people of Antequera had scarcely recovered from, the 
tumult of excitement and admiration/ caused. by the, departui'c 
of the gallant band of cavaliers upon their foray, when they 
beheld the scattered wrecks flyingTor refuge . to , their walls» 
pay ^after clay, and hour after hour, brought som,e wretched 
fugitive in whose battered plight, and .haggard, wobegone 
demeaiioiir, it was almost impossible to recognise the .warrior, 
vvhoiTi tliey had Ja/teh" seen to issue so gaily and gloriously, from 
tlieir gates. 

arrival of the Marquis of Cadiz, almost alone, covered 
with dust and l3lood, his armour shattered and defaced, iiis 
countenance the picture of despair, filled every heart with 
sorrow.; .for he was greatly beloved by the people". The multi- 
, tilde asked, where was the band of brothers, that rallied round 
hi,rii as he went forth to the field; and when, they heard that 
■they had,, o,n,e by one, been, slaughtered at his side, they hushed 
their voices, o.r spoke to each, other only in whispers as he passed, 
gazing at him in silenUsympathy. No one attempted to console' 
him in so great an, ' atfliction, nor did the good marquis speak 
ever a word, but shutting himself up, brooded in lonely anguish 
over his misfortune. ^ It was only the arrival of Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar that gwe him a gleam of consolation; for, amidst the 
shafts of death that had. fallen so thickly among his family, he 
rejoiced that his chosen friend and brother in arms had escaped 
uninjured, '. . 

For several days every, eye was 'turned, in an agony of sus- 
pense, towards the Moorish border, anxiously looking, in' every 
fugitive fiom the mountains, for the lineaments of some friend' 
or relation, whose pte \¥as yet a mystery. At length all doubt 
subsided into certainty; the whole extent of this great calamity 
was known, spread.iiig grief. and consternation throughout 'the 
land, and laying desolate the pride and hopes of palaces. It was 
a sorrow that \u'sited the .marble hall and silken pillow. ' Stately 
eJanps mourned over, the loss of., their .sons, the joy and. glory 
oi iheii age; and man yafair cheek was blanched with woe," that 
iKicI lately mantled with, secret admiration. All Andalusia ' 
historian of the day, w^as. .ovemheimed by a great ^ 
atiliction; there was no drying of the eyes which wept in her.”^^ . 

Cura de los Palacios." 
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trembly reigned for a while along the frontier- 
hnrXr ^ seemed broken ; their buckler deft in twain. Every 
fn W dreaded an attack, and the mother caught her 

infant to her bosom, when the watch-dog howled in the nieh^- 
mcymg It the war cry of the Moor. Alhfor a time append 
iOS| and despondency even found its way to the royal breast 
o Ferdinand ^d Isabella, amid the splendours of their court 

th?v Moors, Sn 

fnM ® legions of Christian warriors brought captive 

into their towns by rude mountain peasantn\ Thev thouo-ht 
It the work of Allah in favour of the faithful.' But when thev 

seS'of captives thus dejected and broken down. 

Severn of the proudest of Christian chivalry; when thev saw 

the LS? been accustomed to behold in the foremost of 
‘ tolled ignominiously through their streets- 

y hen, in short, they witnessed the arrival of the Count of 

SS^DoS bis gallant 

S.n r"" ''> tbeir exultation.” They 

l^beir ancient glory were about to return, 

unLlievm triumph over 

The Christian historians of the time are sorely perplexed 
St- ^“y^.^bis misfortune; and why so many- Christian 
kmghta, fighting in the cause of the holy faith, should thus, 
miraculously as it were, be given captive to a handful of infidel 

wS t^T T ^bat all this rout and destruction 

was effected by five hundred foot and fifty horse, and these mere 
mountaineers, without science or discipline.^ It was intended ” 
observes one historiographer, “ as a lesson to their confidence and 
vam glory; overrating their own prowess, and thinking that so 
cnosen a band of chivalry had but to appear in the land of the 
enemy, and conquer. It was to teach them that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but that God alone 
givetn the Victory. 

*+. u Fray Antonio Agapida, however, asserts 

u^? a punishment for the avarice of the Spanish warriors. 

• V r kingdom of the infidels with the pure 

pint of Christian knights, zealous only for the glorv of the faith ; 
but rpher as greedy men of trade, to enrich themselves bv vend- 
mg the spoils of the infidels. Instead of preparing themselves 
^ Cura de ios Palacios. 
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liy confession and communion^ and executing their testaments, 
and making donations to churches and convents^ they thought 
only of arranging bargains and sales of their anticipated booty. 
Instead of taking with them holy monks^ to aid them' with their 
prayers^ they were followed by a train of worldlings, to keep 
alive their secular and sordid ideas, and to turn what ought to 
be boiy triumphs into scenes of brawling traffic.’ •' 'Such is the 
opinion of the excellent Agapida, in which he is joined by, that 
most worthy and upright of chroniclers,, the ' curate, of ,Los 
Palacios. Agapida comforts himself, however, with the reflec-, 
tion, that this visitation was meant in mercy, -to 'try the Castilian 
heart, and to extract from its present humiliation .the elements 
-of fut'i'ire success, as, gold is extracted from amidst the impurities 
of earth; and in this reflection he is supported by the venerable 
liistorian, Pedro Abarca, of the society of Jesuits.^ 


CHAPTER XIV 

The defeat of the Christian cavaliers among the mountains of 
Malaga, and, 'the successful iii,road of Muley Aben Hassan into 
the lands of Medina Sidonia, had produced a favourable effect 
on the fortunes of the old monarch. The inconstant popu,Iace 
began to shout forth his name in the streets, and to : sneer at 
the inactivity of his son, Boabdil el Chico. The latter, though 
ni the flow'er of his age, and distinguished for vigour and dexterity 
in jousts and tournaments, had never yet fleshed his weapon in 
the field of battle; and it was murmured that he preferred the 
silken repose of the cool halls of the Alhambra, to the fatigue 
and danger of the foray, and the hard encampments of the 
-mountains. 

,-„ihe' p,opulari.ty , of these^ .rival kings depended ■ upon their 
success against the Christians; and Boabdil el Chico found it 
necessary to strike some signal blow’’, to counterbalance the 
late triumph of his father. He was further incited by the fierce 
old Moor, his father-imkw, AH Atar, alcayde of Loxa, with 
wdiom the coals of wrath against the Christians still burned 
amongst the ashes of age, and had lately been blown into a fiame 
by the attack made by Ferdinand on the' city'' under his com- 
mand. " 

Ali Atar informed Boabdil that the late discomfiture of the 
^ Abarca, Anales de Aragon, Rey.,,30. cap.' 2.: sect. 7. - ' 
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the prime of her 

of Cordova and Ecija now lay open to inroad" hnt frontier 
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and seven hundred thousand foot 
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ot tne daughter of a warnor, nor the wife of a king Believe 

walk^nT« ® ^ monarch within the strono- 

walls of a palace than within the frail curtains of a tLt T? 
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.A , streets of Granada, the populace greeted their 

Lo'!ild“lithIf?P]'"'‘^i®^? aLcipated succel Lt 

the gate of Flvim father. In passing through 

the gate of Elvira, however, the king accidentally broke his 
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lance against the arch. At this^ certain of his nobles turned pale^ 
and entreated of him not to proceed^ for they regarded it as an 
evil omen. Boabdil scoffed at their fears^ for he considered them 
mere idle fancies; or . rather, says Fray Antonio .Agapida/ he 
was an incredulous paganj puffed up ..with confidence and vain 
glory. He refused to take another spear, but drew forth, his 
cimeter, and led the way (adds Agapida) in an arrogant' a.nd 
Iiaiiglity style^ as though he would set both heaven and earth at 
defiance. Another, evil omen was sent to deter him from, his 
enterprise. Arriving at the rambla or dry ravine of 'Beyro, 
which is scarcely a bowshot from the city, a fox ran through ..the 
wliole and close by the person of the king, and, though' a 
thousand bolts were discharged at it, escaped., uninjured to the 
mountains. The principal courtiers. about Boabdil now' reiterated 
their remo,n.strances against proceeding; for they ■ considered 
these occurrences as .mysterious portents of . 'disasters to their 
anil}?'. The king, ho'wever, w^as not to be 'dismayed, but con- 
tiiiiied to iiia'.rch forward.^ 

At Loxa the royal army was reinforced by old Ali Atar, with 
the dioseii , horsemen of his garrison, and many of the bravest 
warriors of the border towns.. The people of Loxa shouted ' with 
exultation 'when they beheld Ali Atar armed at ali points, and 
once more mounted on his Barbary steed, which had often borne 
him over the borders. The veteran warrior, with nearly a 
century of years upon his head, had ali the fire and animation of 
a youth at the prospect of a foray, and careered from rank to 
.rank with the velocity of .an Arab of the- desert. The populace 
watched the army as it paraded over the bridge,' and wound into 
the 'passes' of the mou.n tains; .and still ..their eyes. were fixed upon 
.the pennon of AM Atar, as. if it bore with it an assurance of 
victory. 

The Moorish army entered the Christian frontier by forced 
marches, hastily ravaging the country,, driving- off the flocks, 
and herds, and making captives of the inhabitants. '.They 
pressed on furiously, and. made the latter, part of their march 
ill the night, that they might elude observation, .and come upon. 
Lucena by surprise. Boabdil was inex,perienced in the art " of 
war; jiut he had a veteran counsellor in. his,' old fathe,r-in-law: 
for Ali Atar knew every secret of the country ; .and as he prowded 
through it his eye ranged over the land, 'uniting, in its .glare, 
the craft of the fo.x,.'. with. .the. sanguinary ferocity of the wo,if., 
ile had flattered himself ' that, their m,arch had been so rapid, 

^ Marmot.. RabeL, 'de los Moros, lib. i. c. xz. fol. 14. 
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as to outstrip inteUigence, and that Lucena would be an easv 
capture; when, suddenly, he beheld alarm fires blazing upon the 
mountains. We^e discovered,” said he to Boabdtl el Chico- 

The country will be up m arms. We have nothing left, but 
to strike boldly for Lucena; it is but slightly garrisoned, and 
we may carry it by assault before it can receive assistance.” 
I he king approved of his council^ and thev marched rapidiv for 
the gate of Lucena. " ^ * 


CHAPTER XV 

Don Diego de Cordova, Count of Cabra, was in the castle of 
Vaena, which, with the town of the same name, is situated on a 
lofty sunburnt hill, on the frontier of the kingdom of Cordova 
and but a few leagues from Lucena. The range of mountains - 
from Horquera lie between them. The castle of Vaena was 
strong and well furnished with arms; and the count had a 
numerous band of vassals and retainers: for it behoved the 
noblemen of the frontiers in those times to be well prepared 
With man and horse, with lance and buckler, to resist the sudden 
incursions of the Moors. The Count of Cabra was a hardy and 
experienced warrior; shrewd in council, prompt in action, rapid 
and fearless in the field. He was one of the bravest cavaliers 
for an inroad, and had been quickened and sharpened in thought 
and action by living on the borders. 

On the night of the 20th of April, 1483, the count was about 
to retire to rest, when the w^atchman from the turret brought 
him word that there were alarm fires on the mountains of Hor- 
quera, and that they were made on the signal tower, overhanging 
the defile, through which the road passes to Cabra and Lucena. 

The count ascended the battlements, and beheld five lights 
blazing on the tower; a sign that there was a Moorish axmy 
attacking some place on the frontier. The count instantly 
ordered the alarm-bells to be sounded, and despatched couriers 
to rouse the commanders of the neighbouring towns. He 
ordered all his retainers to prepare for action, and sent a trumpet 
through the town, summoning the men to assemble at the castle 
gate at daybreak, armed and equipped for the held. 

Throughout the remainder of the night the castle resounded 
with the din of preparation. Every house in the town was in 
equal bustle; for in these frontier towns every house had its 
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warrior, and the lance and buckler were ever hanging against 
the wall, ready to be snatched down for' instant ;;se,rvice. 
Nothing was heard but the noise of annourers, the shoeing of 
steeds, and furbishing of weapons, and all night long the alarm 
fires kept blazing on the mountain, , 

When the morning dawmed, the Count of Cabra sallied forth 
at the head of two hundred and fifty cavaliers, of the, best 
families of Vaena;., all, well appointed, 'exercised in arms, and 
experienced in the' warfare of the borders. There were, besides, 
twelve hundred foot soldiers ; ail brave and w^ell seasoned men 
of the same town. The count ordered them to hasten forward, 
whoever could make most speed, taking the road, to Cabra, 
vdiich wa,.s three leagues distant. That they , might not loiter 
on the road, he allowed none of them to break their fast until 
they arrived at that place. The provident count despatched 
couriers in advance; and the little amny, on reaching Cabra, 
found tables spread with food and refreshments at the gates of 
the town. There they were joined by Don Alonzo de Cordova, 
senior of Zuheros. 

Having made a hearty repast, they were on the point of 
resuming their march w^hen the count discovered that, in the 
hurry of his departure from home, he had forgotten to bring the 
•Standard of Vae,na, which, for upwards. of eighty years, had 
always been borne to battle by his family. It was now noon, 
and there was not time to return. He took, therefore, the 
standard of Cabra, the device of which is a goat, and which had 
not been seen in the wars for the last half century. When about 
to depart, a courier came galloping at full speed, bringing mis- 
sives to the count from his nephew, Don Diego Hernandez de 
Cordova, senior of Lucena, and alcayde de los Donzeles, en- 
treating him to hasten to his aid, as his town was beset by the 
]\ioorish king, Boabdil el Chico, with a powerful army, who were 
actually setting fire to the gates. 

The count put his little army instantly in movement for 
Lucena, which is only one league from 'Cabra. He was fired 
with the idea of having the Moorish king in person to contend 
with. By the time he reached Lucena, the Moors had desisted 
Ironi the attack, and w-ere ravaging the surrounding country. 

I fe entered the towm with a few of his cavaliers, and .was received 
\vith joy by his nephew, whose whole force '.consisted but.^of 
eighty horse and three hundred foot. Don Diego Hernandez 
de Cordova w£is a young man; yet he was -a prudent, oareful, 
and capable officer. Having learned, the evening before, ihat 
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the Moors had passed the frontiers, he had gathered within his 
walls all the women and children from the environs; had armed 
the men, sent couriers in all directions for succour, and had 
lighted alarm-fires on the mountains. 

Boabdil had arrived with his army at daybreak, and had sent 
m a message, threatening to put the garrison to the sword if 
the place were not instantly surrendered. The messenger was 
a Moor of' Granada, named Hamet, whom Don Diego had 
formerly known. " He contrived to amuse him •with, negotiation, 
to gain time for succour to arrive. The fierce old AM Atar* 
losing all patience, had made an assault upon the town, and 
stormed like a fury at the gate; but had been repulsed. 
Another and more serious attack was expected in the course of 
the night. 

When the Count de Cabra had heard this account of the 
situation of affairs, he turned to his nephew, with his usual 
alacrity of manner, and proposed that they should immediately 
sally forth in quest of the enemy. The prudent Don Diego 
remonstrated at the rashness of attacking so great a force with 
a mere^ handful of men. Nephew,’’ said the count, I came 
from Vaena with a determination to fight this Moorish king, 
and I will not be disappointed.” 

^'^At any rate,” replied Don Diego, “let us wait but two 
hours, and we shall have reinforcements, which have been 
promised me from Rambla, Santaella, Montilla, and other 
places in the neighbourhood.” “ If we wait these,” said the 
hardy count, “ the Moors will be off, and all our trouble will 
have been in vain. You may await them, if you please: I am 
resolved on fighting.” 

The count paused not for a reply; but, in his prompt and 
rapid manner, sallied forth to his men. The young alcayde de 
los Donzeles, though more prudent than his ardent uncle, was 
equally ^ brave. He determined to stand by him in his rash 
enterprise; and summoning his little force, marched forth to 
join the count, who was already on the alert. They then pro- 
ceeded together in quest of the enemy. 

The Moorish army had ceased ravaging the country, and were 
not to be seen, the neighbourhood being hilly and broken with 
deep ravines. The count despatched six scouts on horseback 
to reconnoitre, ordering them to return with all speed when they 
should have discovered the enemy, and by no means to engage 
in skirmishing with stragglers. The scouts, ascending a high 
hill, beheld the Moorish army in a valley behind it; the cavalry 
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ranged in five battalions, keeping guard, while the foot soldiers 

\vere seated on the grass^ making a repast. ■ ‘ They: returned ^ 
immediately with the intelligence. 

The count now ordered the troops to march in the direction 
of the enemy. ; ' He and his nephev/ ascended the hill^ .and saw ' 
that the ive battalions of Moorish cavalry had. been formed into 
two ; one of about nine hundred lances^ the other of about six 
hundred. The whole force seemed prepared; to march for, the 
frontier. The foot soldiers were already in motion^, wdth many 
prisoners, and a great train of mules .and beasts of burden/ laden 
with booty. At"a distance was Boabdii el Chico. ' They could 
not distingiiisli his person; but they knew him by his .superb 
white charger, mag'nificently' caparisoned; .and 'by. his being 
surroimded by a iiimierous; guard, sumptuously armed and 
attired. Old. Ali Atar was careering about the valley .with liis 
usual impatience,' hurrying the march of' .the loitering troops.. 

The. eyes of the Count de Cabra gliste.ned .with' eager joy, 
as he beheld the royal prize within his reach. The immense 
disparity of their ' forces never , entered into his mind. By 
Santiago! ” said he to his nephew, as' they hastened down the 
hill, had we waited for more, forces, the Moorish king and his 
army wmld have escaped us! ’’ 

The count now harangued his men, to inspirit them to this 
hazardous encoiiiiter. He told them not to be dismayed at the 
number of the Moors; for God often permitted the few to con- 
quer the many; and he had great confidence, that, through the 
divine aid, they were that day to achieve a signal victory, 
which should win them both riches and renown. He com- 
manded that no man should hurl his lance at the enemy, but 
should keep it in his hands, and strike as many blows with it as 
he could. He warned them, also, never to shout, except when 
the Moors did; for when both armies shouted together, there 
was no perceiving which made the most noise, and was the 
strongest. He desired his uncle, Lope de Mendoza, and Diego 
Cabrera, alcayde of Menica, to alight, and enter -on foot, in the 
battalion of infantry, to animate them to the combat. He 
appointed, also, the alcayde of Vaena, and Diego de'Clavijo, a 
cavalier of his household, to remain in the rear, and not to permit 
any one to lag behind, either to despoil the dead, '.or for any 
other purpose. 

Such were the orders given by this most adroit, active, and 
intrepid cavalier to his little army'; " supplying, by ' admirable 
sagacity and subtle management, the want of a more numerous 
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force. His orders being given, and all arrangements made, he 
threw aside his lance, drew his sword, and commanded his 
Standard to be advanced against the enemy. 


■CHAPTER XVI 

The Moorish king had descried the Spanish forces at a distance^, 
although a slight fog prevented his seeing them , distinctly^, and 
ascertaining their numbers. ' His old father-in-law^ Ali , Atar, 
was by his side^ who^ being a veteran marauder^ was well 
acquainted with all the standards and armorial bearings of the 
frontiers. When the king beheld the ancient and long disused 
banner of Cabra emerging from the mist, he turned to Ali Atar, 
and demanded whose ensign it ^vas. The old borderer was for 
once at a loss; for the banner had not been displayed in battle 
in his time. 

Sire/^ replied he, after a pause, “ I have been considering 
that standard, but do not know it. It appears to be a dog, 
w^hich is a device borne by the towns of Baeza and Ubeda. If 
it be so, all Andalusia is in movement against you ; for it is not 
probable, that any single commander or community would 
venture to attack you. I would advise you, therefore, to 
retire.’’ 

The Count of Cabra, in winding down the hill tow-ards the 
Moors, found himself on a much lower station than the enemy: 
he therefore ordered in all haste, that his standard should be 
taken back, so as to gain the vantage ground. The Moors, 
mistaking this for a retreat, rushed impetuously towards the 
Christians. The latter, having gained the height proposed, 
charged down upon them at the same moment, with the battle- 
cry of Santiago ! ” and, dealing the first blows, laid many of 
the Moorish cavaliers in the dust. 

The Moors, thus checked in their tumultuous assault, were 
thrown into confusion, and began to give W'ay, the Christians 
following hard upon them. Boabdil el Chico endeavoured to 
rally them. “Hold! hold! for shame!” cried he: “let us 
not fly, at least until we know our enemy!” The M.oorisb. 
chivalry were stung by this reproof,, and turned to make front, 
with the valour of men, who feel that they are fighting under 
their monarch’s eye. 

At this moment, Lorenzo de Porres,,alcayde of : Luque, arrived 
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with fifty horse and one hundred foot/ sounding an Italian 
trumpet from among a copse of oak trees/, which concealed his 
force. The quick ear of old Ali Atar caught the note. “ That, 
is an Italian trumpet/’ said he to the king; ■ the whole world 
, seenis in arms against your majesty,! ’’ ■. 

The trum,pet of Lorenzo de Porres^ was answered by that of 
the Count de Cabra in another direction; and it seemed to the 
floors as if they were between two armies. Don Lorenzo^ sally- 
ing from among. the oaks, now charged upon. .the. enemy. The 
latter did not wait to ascertain the force of this' new foe. The 
confusion, the variety' of alarms, ' the attacks from opposite 
quarters, the obscurity of .the fog, all conspired to deceive them^ 
as to' the number of their adversaries. Broken and dismayed, 
they retreated fighting; and nothing but the presence and 
remonst,r.ances of the king prevented their retreat from becoming 
a .headlong fl.ight. 

This skirmishing retreat lasted for about three leagues. 
Many were the acts of individual prowess between Christian 
and .Moorish knights; and the way w^as strewed by the flower 
of the king’s guards, and of his royal household. At length 
they came to the rivulet of Mingonzalez, the verdant banks of 
which were covered with willows and tamarisks. It was swollen 
by recent rain, and was now a deep and turbid torrent. 

Here the king made a courageous stand, with a small body 
of cavalpq w,hiie his baggage crossed the stream. None but 
the choicest and most loyal of his guards stood by their 
monarch in this hour of extremity. The foot soldiers took to 
flight the moment they passed the ford ; many of the horsemen, 
partaking of the' general panic, gave reins to their steeds, and 
scoured for the frontier. The little host of devoted cavaliers 
■BOW serried their forces' in front of. their ■ monarch, to protect 
,liis retreat. They fought hand to hand ■ with ' the Christian 
warriors'; disdaining to yield, or to ask for quarter. The ground 
wajs .covered ./with the dead and dying. '-The' king, havin®* 
.leti.eated alo.ng the river banks, and .gained som'e distance from 
the scene of combat, looked back, and sav/ the loyal band' at 
length give way. They crossed the ford, followed pell mell by 
the enemy, and several of them were ■ struck down into' the 
stream. 

iie king now dismounted from his white char®*’er whose 
cx'iioiir and rich caparison, made him- too conspicuous, and 
endeavoured to conceal _ himself among the tMckets which 
fringed the nver. A soldier of Lucena, named Martin Hurtado 
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discovered him, and attacked him with a pike. The kine 
defended himself with cimeter and target, until another soldier 
assailed him, and he saw a third approaching. Perceivine that 
lurther resistpce would be vain, he drew back, and called^uDon 
Loem to desist, offering them a noble ransom. One of rKg 
soldiers rushed forward to seize him; but the king struck him 
-o the earth with a blow of his cimeter. 

^ Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova coming up at this moment 
t.he men said to him, “ Senor, here is a Moor that we have taVen" 
%vho seems to be a man of rank, and offers a large ransom.” ” ’ 
-iEves ! exclaimed King Boabdil, “ you "have not taken 
me. I surrender to this cavalier.” 

Don Diego received him with knightly courtesv. He ner- 

^ concealed 

his quail tv, and gave himself out as the son of Aben Alevzer 

a nobleman of the royal household.i Don Diego gave him in 
charge of five soldiers, to conduct him to the castle of Lucena- 
then putting spurs to Ins horse, he hastened to rejoin the Count 
de Cabra, who was in hot pursuit of the enemy. He overtook 

thf r Riancal, and they continued to press on 

the skirts of the flying army during the remainder of the dav. 

I he pursuit was almost as hazardous as the battle; for had the 
eneiny at any time recovered from their panic, they might bv 
a sudden reaction, W overwhelmed the small force of their 
pursuers. _ To guard against this peril, the wary count kept 
his battalion always in close order, and had a body of a hundred 
rptrptt The Moors kept up a Parthian 

twfsoHH tT f to make battle; but seeing 

tS to flight ^ pressing upon them, they again 

valley watered 

by the Xeml and opening through the mountains of Algarinffo 

to the city of Loxa. The alarm fires of the preceding night had 

from snatched sword and buckler 

..rom the wall, and the towns and villages poured forth their 
wamors, to harass the retreating foe. Ali Atar kept the main 
force of the army together, and turned fiercely from time to 

thX P“tsufs. He was like a wolf hunted through 

the country he had often made desolate by his maraudings. 

Ihe alarm of this invasion had reached the citv of Anteguera 
where were several of the cavaliers who had escaped from the 
.carnage in the mountains of Malaga. Their proud minds were 
^ Garibay, lib. xL cap. 31. 
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festering with their late disgrace, and their only prayer was 
for ' vengeance on the, infidels, .No sooner did they hear of the 
Moors being over the border than they were armed and moiinted 
for, action, Don, Alo,n20 de Aguilar led them forth: a small 
body of , ,but .forty horsemen, but all- cavaliers of prowess and 
thirsting for revenge. They came upon the foe on the banks 
of the Xenil, where it winds through the valleys of Cordova. 
The river, swelled by the late rains, was deep and turbulent, 
and only fordable at certain places. The main body of the 
army, was 'gathered in confusion on' the 'banks, endeavouring to 
ford, the stream, protected by the cavalry ■■of Ali Atar. '■ 

No sooner did the little band of Alonzo de Aguilar come in 
sight of the Moors, than fury hashed from their eyes. Re- 
member the mountains of Malaga! they cried to each other, 
as they rushed to combat. Their charge was desperate, but 
was gallantly resisted. A scrambling and bloody fight ensued, 
hand to hand, and sword to sword, sometimes on land, some- 
times in the water; many were lanced on the banks: others, 
throwing themselves into the river, sunk with the weight of 
their armour, and were drowned. Some, grappling together, 
fell from their horses, but continued their struggle in the waves, 
and helm and turban rolled together down the stream. The 
Moors were by far the superior in number, and among them 
were many warriors of rank; but they were disheartened by 
defeat, while the Christians were excited even to desperation. 

All Atar alone preserved all his fire and energy amid his 
reverses. He had been enraged at the defeat of the army, the 
loss of the king, and the ignominious flight he had been obliged 
to make, through a country which had so often been the scene 
of his exploits: but to be thus impeded in his flight, and harassed 
and insulted by a mere handful of warriors, roused the violent 
passions of the old Moor to perfect frenzy. 

He had marked Don Alonzo de Aguilar dealing his blows, 
says Agapida, with the pious vehemence of a righteous knight, 
who knows that in every wound inflicted upon the infidels he 
is doing God service. Ali. Atar spurred his steed along the 
banlc of the river, to come upon Don Alonzo by surprise. The 
back of that warrior was towards him; and, collecting all his 
force, the Moor hurled his lance, to transfix him on the spot. 
The lance was not thrown with the usual accuracy of Ali Atar. 
It tore away a part of the cuirass of Don Alonzo, but failed to 
inflict a wound. The Moor rushed upon Don Alonzo with his 
cimeter; but the latter was on the alert, and parried his blow. 
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They fought desperately upon the borders of the river, alternately 

pressing each other into the stream, and fighting their way 
again up the bank. Ali Atar was repeatedly wounded; and 
Don ' Alonzo, having pity on his age, would'liave' spared his life 
He called ^upon him to surrender. Never! ” cried Aii Atar' 

to a Christian dog ! The words were scarce out of his moutll 
■ when the sword of Don Alonzo clove his turbaned head, and, 
sank deep into the brain. He fell dead without a groan: his 
■body rolled into the Xenil ; nor was it ever found and recognised.^ 
Thus fell Ali Atar,.^vho had ■long been the terror of, Andalusia. 
■As he had hated and warred upon the Christians, all his life so 
he died in the very act of bitter hostility. ^ " 

The fall of Ali Atar put an end to the transient stand of the 
cavalry. Horse and^ foot mingled together in the desperate 
struggle across the Xeiiil, and many were trampled down, and 
perished beneath the waves. Don Alonzo and his band* con- 
tinued to harass them., until they crossed the frontier; and every 
blow struck home to the Moors seemed to lighten the load of 
humiliation and sorrow, which had weighed heavy on their 
hearts. 

In this disastrous rout, the Moors lost upwards of five thou- 
sand killed and made prisoners, many of whom were of the 
most noble lineages of Granada. Numbers fled to rocks and 
mountains, where they were subsequently taken. This battle 
was called by some the battle of Lucena; by others, the battle 
ot the Moorish king, because of the capture of BoabdiL Twenty- 
two banners fell into the hands of the Christians, and were 
earned to \aena, and hung up in the church, where, savs an 
historian of after times, they remain to this day. Once a year, 
on the pa} of St. George, they are borne about in procession 
by the inhabitants, who at the same time give thanks to God 
for this signal victory granted to their forefathers. 

Great was the triumph of the Count de Cabra, when, on 
returning from the pursuit of the enemy, he found that the 
Moorish king had fallen into his hands. When the unfortunate 
Boabdil was brought before him, however, and he beheld him 
a dejected captive, whom, but shortly before, he had seen in 
royai splendour, surrounded by his army, the generous heart of 
the count w^as touched by sympathy. He said everything that 
became a courteous and Christian knight, to comfort him ; 
obseiving that the same mutability of things, which had suddenly 
destroyed his recent prosperity, might cause his present mis- 
^ Cura de los Palacios. 
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fortunes as rapidly to. pass away; since^ in this worlds nothing, 
is' .stable^ and even sorrow, has its. 'allotted 'term. 

, ' Thus . 'Consoling ' . him , by , , gentle and' soothing words^ and 
obsendng towards him the honour and’ reverence 'that his dignity 
and his 'misfortunes inspired^ he conducted him a prisoner to, his 
strong castle of . Vaena, ■ 


CHAPTER XVII . 

The sentinels looked out from the watchtowers of Loxa,. along 
the valley of the Xenil, which passes through the mountains 
of Algaringo, They looked to behold the king returning' in 
triumph^ at the head of his shining host; laden with, the spoil of 
the unbeliever. They looked;, to behold the standard, of their 
warlike idol; the 'iierce Ali Atar, born b}’ the chivalry of .Loxa; 
ever foremost in the wars of the border. 

In the evening of the 21'st of x^pril; the}^ descried a s,in.gle 
horseman.; urging, his, faltering steed along the' banks of the 
river. As he drew near; they perceived by the flash of armS; 
that he was a w'arrior; and; on nearer approach; by the rich- 
ness of his armour; and the caparison of his steed; the3Cknew 
him to be a warrior. of rank. 

He reached Loxa faint and aghast; his Arabian courser 
covered with foam and dust and blood; panting and staggering 
with fatigue; and gashed with wounds. Having brought his 
master in safety; he sunk down and died; before the gate of the 
city. The soldiers at the gate gathered round the cavalier; as 
he stood; mute and melancholy by his expiring steed. They 
knew him to be the gallant Cidi Caleb, nephew^ of the chief 
alfaqui of the albaycen.of Granada. ' When the people of Loxa' 
beheld this noble cavalier thus alone, haggard and ^ dejected, 
their, hearts were filled wuth fearful forebodings, 

‘‘ Gava-lier,’' said they, how fares it with the king, and 
army? ” He cast his 'hand mournfully towards. the land of the^ 
Christians. ''There they lie!’’ exclaimed he: "the heavens 
have fallen upon them 1 all are lost! all dead! 

Upon this there was a great cry of, consternation among the,' 
people, and loud wailings of women; for the flower of the youth 
of Loxa were wi.th the army. An 'old 'Moorish soldier; scarred 
in many a border battle, stood leaning on his lance by the gate- 
P Cura de los Palacios*. 
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way. Where is Ali Atar? ’’ demanded he eagerly. '' If he 
still live^ the army cannot be lost! 

“ I saw his turban cloven by the Christian sword/’ replied 
Cidi Caleb. His body is floating in the Xenil.” 

When the soldier heard these words^ he smote his breast^ and 
threw dust upon his head ; for he was an old follo%ver of Ali Atar. 

The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no repose; but. mounting 
another steed^ hastened to carry the disastrous "tidings to 
Granada. As he passed through the villages and hamlets, he 
spread sorrow around; for their chosen men had followed the 
king to the wars. 

When he entered the gates of Granada^ and announced the 
loss of the king and army, a voice of horror went throughout the 
city. Every one thought but of his own share in the general 
calamity, and crowded round the bearer of ill tidings. One 
asked after a father, another after a brother, some after a lover, 
and many a mother after her son. His replies were still of 
wounds and death. To one he replied, I saw thy father 
pierced with a lance, as he defended the person of the king.” 
To another, Thy brother fell wounded under the hoofs of the 
horses; but there was no time to aid him, for the Christian 
cavalry were upon us.” To a third, I saw the horse of thy 
lover covered with blood, and galloping without his rider.” To 
a fourth, Thy son fought by my side on the banks of the 
Xenil: w’-e were surrounded by the enemy, and driven into the 
stream. I heard him call aloud upon Allah in the midst of the 
waters: when I reached the other bank, he was no longer by 
my side ! ” 

^ The noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving Granada in lamenta- 
tion. He urged his steed up the steep avenue of trees and 
fountains, that leads to the Alhambra, nor stopped until he 
arrived before the gate of justice. Ayxa, the mother of Boabdil, 
and Morayma, his beloved and tender wife, had daily watched, 
from the tower of the Gomeres, to behold his triumphant 
return.^ Who shall describe their affliction, when they heard 
the tidings of Cidi Caleb? The sultana Ayxa spake not much, 
but sate as one entranced in woe. Every now and then a deep 
sigh burst forth; but she raised her eyes to Heaven. “ It is the 
will of Allah ! ” said she ; and with these words she endeavoured 
to repress the agonies of a mother’s sorrow. The tender 
Morayma threw herself on the earth, and gave way to the full 
turbulence of her feelings, bewailing her husband and her 
fatherj# The high-minded Ayxa rebuked the violence of her 
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oxief. ''Moderate these transports, mjr' daughter/^ said she; 
“ remember, magnanimity should be the attribute of princes : 
it becomes not them^ to give way to clamorous sorrow, like 
commonxmd vulgar minds/’ ■ But Morayma could only deplore 
her loss with the, angu,ish of a tender' wmman. She .shut herself 
up in her mirador, and^. gazed ail day ,with streaming eyeS' upon' 
the vega. Every object before her. recalled the causes of her 
athiction. The river Xeiiil, which ran shining amidst the groves, 
and gardens, was the same on the banks , of which had perished 
her lather. All Atar: before her lay the road to Loxa, by which 
Boabdil had departed in martial state, surrounded by the 
chivalry of Granada. Ever and anon she would burst into an 
. ago,iiy'C)f grief. " Alas, my father! ” she would exclaim, "the 
riverViHis smiling before me, that covers thy mangled remains I 
who will gather them to an honoured tomb, in the land of the 
unbeliever? And thou, oh, Boabdil! light of my eyes! joy of 
my heart ! life of my life ! Woe the day, and woe the hour that 
I saw thee depart from these walls 1 The road by which thou 
hast departed is solitary; never will it be gladdened by thy 
return ! The mountain thou hast traversed lies like a cloud in 
the distance, and all beyond it is darkness ! ” 

The royal minstrels were summoned, to assuage the sorrows 
of the queen: they attuned their instruments to cheerful 
strains ; but, in a little while, the anguish of their hearts pre- 
vailed, and turned their songs to lamentations. 

"Beautiful Granada!” they exclaimed, "how is thy glory 
faded I The vivarrambla no longer echoes to the tramp of 
steed, and sound of trumpet; no longer is it crowded with thy 
youthful nobles, eager to display their prowess in the tourney 
and the festive tilt of reedss? Alas 1 the flower of thy chivalry 
lies low in a foreign land I The soft note of the lute is no longer- 
heard in thy mournful streets, the lively castanet is silent upon 
thy hills, and the graceful dance of the zambra is no more seen 
beneath thy bowers. Behold, the Alhambra is forlorn and 
desolate! In vain do the orange and myrtle breathe their 
perfumes into its silken chambers; in vain does the nightingale 
sing within its groves; in vain are its marble halls refreshed by 
the sound of fountains, and the gush of limpid rills ! Alas ! the- 
countenance of the king no longer shines within those hails; 
the light of the Alhambra is set for ever! ” 

Thus all Granada, says the Arabian chroniclers, gave itself 
up to lamentations; there -was nothing but the voice of wailing 
from the palace to the cottage. All joined to deplore their 
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youthxul monarch, cut down in the freshness and promise of his 
youth. Many f^red that the prediction of the astrologer wa 
about to be fulfilled, and that the downfall of the kingdom 
would follow the death of Boabdil; while all declared that" had 
he^surtived, he was the very sovereign calculated to restore the 
realm to its ancient prosperity and glory. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


An unfortunate deatn atones with the world for a multitude 
of errors.^ While the populace thought their youthful monarch 
nad pensned m the field, nothing could exceed their grief for 
ms loss, and their adoration of his memory: when, however 
toeydearned that he was still alive, and had surrendered 
himself captive to the Christians, their feelings underwent an 
instant change They decried his talents as a"commander h^ 
courage as a soldier. They railed at his expedition, as rash and 
they reviled him for not having dared to 
die on the field of battle, rather than surrender to the enemy 
Ihe alfaquis as usual, mingled with the populace, and art- 
fully guided their discontents. “ Behold,” exclaimed thev 

ujrfi? ^“{^P^’shed, which was pronounced at the 

birth of Boabdil ! He has been seated on the throne, and the 
ingdom has suffered downfall and disgrace bv his defeat and 
captivity. Comfort yourselves, oh Moslems T The evil day 
has passed by: the fates are satisfied, the sceptre, which h4 
been broken m the feeble hand of Boabdil, is destined to resume 
Plassa™’^^ power and sway, m the vigorous grasp of Aben 

The people were struck with the wisdom of these words. 
They rejoiced that the baleful prediction, which had so lono- 

S?,°rK ^hat none but 

umev Aben Hass^ had the valour and capacity necessary for 

kingdom in this time of trouble. 

‘^‘^Ptiyi.Iy of Boabdil continued, the greater 
feXSn father. One city after anotLr re- 

newed allegiance to him: for power attracts power, and fortune 

and SwM v' enabled to return to Granada, 

and establishlumself oncemorein the Alhambra. At hisapproach' 
his repudiated spouse, the sultana Ayxa, gathered togetLr the 
family and treasures of her captive son, and retired with a 
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liandfiii of the nobles., into the albayciny the rival quarter, of the 
ci ty^ the inhabitants /of which still' retained feelings, of loyalty 
to /Boabdil. , Here ..she fortified herself^, and held the' semblance 
of . a court, in , the name of her son.. The fierce Muley Aben 
Haspii would have 'willingly carried fire 'and sword into this 
■factious quarter of the capital; ' but he. dared not confide in his 
new .and uncertain popularity. ' Many of the nobles . detested 
him for his past cruelty; and a large portion of the soldiery,.' 
beside many of the people of his own party, respected the virtues' .’ 
■'of Ayxa la Horra, and pitied the misfortunes of' Boabdil. 
Granada, therefore, presented the singular spectacle of two 
sovereignties within the same city. The old king fortified him- 
self ill the lof t}'" towers of the Alhambra, as ■ much against' his 
own. subjects as against the Christians: while Ayxa, with the 
zeal of a mother’s affection, which waxes warmer and warmer 
towards her offspring wdie.ii in adversity, .still maintained the 
sta!id.ard of Boabdil on the rival fortress of the alcazaba; and 
kept his pov/erful faction alive within the walls of the albaycin. 


CHAPTER XIX 

The unfortunate Boabdil remained a prisoner, closely guarded 
in the castle of Vaena. From the towers of his prison he beheld 
the t.own beloiv filled with armed men; and the lofty hill on which' 
It was. built, girdled by. massive walls' and ramparts, on, which a 
vigilant watch ivas maintained, night and day. The mountains 
around \¥ere studded with %¥atch- towers, overlooking the lonely 
roads wliich led to Granada; so that a turban could not stir 
over the border without the alarm being given, and the whole 
countr}/ put on the alert. Boabdil saw that there was no' .'hope 
of escape from such a fortress, and that any attempt to'' rescue 
him., would be equally in vain. ■ ' His heart w^’.as .filled with anxiety, 
as he .thought on the confusion and ruin which his captivity 
, .must cause in his affairs; .W'hile sorrows of a 'softer .kind over- 
came his fortitude,, .as he thought on the evils" it .might bring 
upon his family.. , \ 

...The Count .de.Cabra,. though. he maintained the most vigilant 
guard over his royal prisoner, yet treated him with profound 
deference. He" had. appointed 'the 'noblest -apartments in the 
castle for Iiis abode, and sought in every way to cheer him. 
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during his captavity. A few days only had passed away, when 
missives arrived from the Castilian sovereigns. Ferdinand had 

hearing of the capture of S 
he “ses that migi t 

&abdk vva1ln2 magnanimous spirit of 

Caoella was filled with compassion for the unfortunate motive 

fheir messages to Boabdil were full of svmpathv and coLola- 
noble Sn£'''^ courtesy, f hich dwells in 

This magnanimity in his foe cheered the dejected soirit of 
the captive monarch. “ Tell my sovereigns, tl4 king and the 
queen, smd he to the messenger, “ that I cannot be unhipl 
being in the power of such high and mightv princes- esneciilK' 

AHah W so largely of that grace and goodness, which 

Allah bestows upon the monarchs whom he greatly loves Tell 

^ thought of submAting mvself 

hL!4 receive the kingdom of Granada from their 

ha,nds, m the same manner that my ancestor received it from 
King John II., father of the gracious queen. M^vreatS 
sorrow, m this my captivity, is, ?hat I mult appear ‘to "do S 
fiom force, whmh I would fain have done from inclination.” 

In tne meantime, Muley Aben Hassan, finding the faction of 
h " m Granada, was anxious to consolidate 

power, by gaming possession of the person t>f Boabdil For 
this purpose, he sent an embassy to the Catholic monarchs 
ofiering large terms for the ransom, or rather the purchasf 

rl.mt nf f conditions, to reLse the 

unt of Cifuentes, and nine other of his most distinguished 
captivp, and to qnter into, a treaty of confederacv with t£ 
Tw-r- implacable father make anv scrupk 

indifference, whether his son were delivered up 

his powe?''^'^’ assuredly within 

The humane heart of Isabella revolted at the idea of giving 
up the unfortunate prince into the hands of his most unnatural 

remniedlT^K^ enemy. A disdainful refusal was therefore 
returned to the old monarch, whose message had been couched 
in a vaunting spint. He was informed, that the CastO an 
sovereigns would hsten to no proposals of peace from Suiev 

k"’ iay down his arms, and offer 

them m alhhumihty. Overtures in a different spirit were made 
by the mother of Boabdil, the sultana A}CKa la Horra, with the 
concurrence of the party which stiff remained faithful to him. 
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It was thereby proposed, that Mahomet Abdalla, otherwise 
called Boabdil, should hold his crown as vassal to the Castilian 
sovereigns; paying an annual tribute, and releasing seventy 
Christian captives annually for five years: that he should more- 
over pay a large sum upon the spot for his ransom, and at the 
same time give freedom to four hundred Christians, to be chosen 
by the king: that he should also engage to be always ready to 
render military aid ; and should come to the Cortes, orassemb'lage 
of nobles and distinguished vassals of the crown, whene%mr 
summoned. His only son, and the sons of twelve distinguished 
Moorish houses, were to be delivered as hostages. 

lung Ferdinand was at Cordova when he received this pro- 
position; Queen Isabella was absent at the time. He was 
anxious to consult her in so momentous an affair; or rather, 
he was fearful of proceeding too precipitately, and not drawing 
from tins fortunate event all the advantage of which it wms 
susceptible. Without returning any reply, therefore, to the 
mission, he sent missives to the castle of Vaena, where Boabdil 
remained in courteous durance of the brave Count de Cabra, 
ordering that the captive monarch should be brought to Cordova! 

The Count de Cabra set out with his illustrious prisoner; 
but wheii he arrived at Cordova, King Ferdinand declined seeing 
the Moorish monarch. 

He was still undetermined what course to pursue; whether 
to retain him prisoner, set him at liberty on ransom, or treat 
him with politic magnanimity; and each course would reouire 
a different kind of reception. Until this point should be resolved, 
therefore, he gave him in charge to Martin de Alarcon, alcavde 
of the ancient fortress of Porcuna, with orders to guard him 
strictly, but to treat him with the distinction and deference 
due to a prince. These commands were strictly obeyed, and, 
with the exception of being restrained in his liberty, the monarch 
was as nobly entertained as he could have been in his royal 
palace at Granada. 

In the meantime, Ferdinand availed himself of this critical 
moment, while Granada was distracted with factions and dis- 
sension.s, and before he had concluded any treaty with Boabdil, 
to make a puissant and ostentatious inroad into the very heart 
of the kingdom, at the head of his most illustrious nobles. He 
sacked and destroyed several towns and castles, and extended 
his ravages to the very gates of Granada. Old Muley Aben 
Hassan did not venture to oppose him. His city was filled 
with troops; but he was uncertain of their affection. He 
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dreaded that, should he sally forth, the gates of Granada might 
be closed against him by the faction of the albaycin. 

''The old Moor' stood on the lofty tower of the Alhambra/'’ 
says Antonia Agapida, " grinding his teeth, and foaming iike^a 
tiger. shut up dn. his cage, 'as he' beheld the glittering battalions 
■of the Christians wheeling about the vega, , and the standard 
of the cross shining forth from amidst the smoke of infidel 
villages , and hamlets. The . most catholic king/' ' continues 
Agapida, ." would . gladly have . persevered , in this' righteous' 
ravage, but his^ munitions began to fail. /Satisfied, therefore,, 
with having laid waste the country, of the enemy,, and insuited 
old,, Muiey: Aben Hassan in his. very capital, he returned .to 
Cordova covered with laurels, and his army loaded with, spoils, 
mid .now, bethought himself of coming to. an immediate decision 
in regard to his royal prisoner." 


CHAPTER XX 

A STATELY conversation was held by King Ferdinand, in the 
ancient city of Cordova, composed of several of the mo^st 
reverend prelates and renowned cavaliers of the kingdom, to 
determine upon the fate of the unfortunate Boabdil. 

Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the worthy master of Santiago, 
was one of the first who gave his counsel. Re was a pious 
and zealous knight, rigid in his devotion to the faith; and his 
holy zeal had been inflamed to peculiar vehemence since his 
disastrous crusade among the 'mountains of .Malaga.' He 
veighed with ardour against any compromise or compact with 
the infidels. The object of this war, he obser\^ed, was not the 
subjection of the Moors, but their utter expulsion from the land/ 
so that there might no longer remain a single stain, of Mahome-' 
tanism throughout Christian Spain. He gave it as his opinion, 
therefore, that the captive king ought not to be set at liberty. 

Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, the valiant marquis of Cadiz, on 
the,., contrary,, spoke warmly for the release.' of '.Boabdil He 
pronounced it a measure of sound policy, even if done without 
conditions. It would tend to keep up the civil war in Granada, 
which was as a fire consuming the entrails of the enem}^ and 
effecting more for the interests of Spain, without expense, than 
all the conquests of its arms. 

The grand cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
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coincided in :opimon with tlie Marquis of Cadiz/ Nay/’ added 

; that pious, prelate and. .politic statesman, it would be sound 
wisdom to furnish the Moor with men and money, and ail other 
necessaries to promote, the civil war in Granada: by this, means, 
would be produced great benefit to the service of God, since we 
aie, assured by iiis ' infallible word, that ta kingdom divided 
againstdtself cannot stand/ ” ^ 

^ , Ferdinand weighed these counsels in his mind, but. was slow 
m coming to, a d.ecision.' He was religiously attentive to his 
own interests/’ observes Fray Antonio Agapida; ' kno.wdnw 
himself to, .be but an instrument of Providence in this holy war” 
and that, therefore, in consulting his own advantage, he was 
promoting the interests of the faith.” The opinion of Queen 
Isabella relieved .him ■ from his perplexity.' That high-minded 
princess was zealous for the promotion of the faith, but not 
for the extermination of the in.fidels. The Moorish kings .had 
lieid their thrones as vassals to her progenitors ; she was content 
at present, to accord the same privilege, and that the royal 
prisoner should be liberated, on condition of becoming a vassal 
to the crown.^ .By this means might be effected the deliverance 
of many Christian captives, who were languishing in Moorish 
chains. 

Ewing Eerdinand adopted the magnanimous measure recom- 
mended by the queen, but he accompanied it with several shrewd 
conditions, exacting tribute, military services, and safe passage 
and maintenance for Christian troops throughout the places 
wmch should adhere to Boabdil. The captive king readily sub- 
mitted to these stipulations, and swore, after the manner of his 
faith, to observe them with exactitude. A truce w^as arranged 
for two years, during which the Castilian sovereigns engao'ed to 
maintain him on his throne, and to assist him in recovering, all ' 

places' which. Im had lost during his captivity. 

.When. Boabdil el Chico had solemnly agreed to this arran^^^e- 
meiitm the castle of Porcuna, preparations were made to recefve- 
him mCordova m regal style. ^ Superb steeds, richly caparisoned,, ' 
ana raiment of brocade and silk, and the most costly cloths, with 
ail other articles of sumptuous array, were furnished to him, and ' 
to Mty Moorish cavaliers, who .had 'come to. treat for his ransom,, 
that he might appear m state befitting the monarch of Granada, 
and the most distinguished vassal of -the Christian sovereigns. ' 
Money, also, was advanced to maintain him in suitable grandeur . 
duiing hi-3 residence at the Castilian court, arid his return to his 
. '^Salazar, Cronica del. Gran Cardenal, p. 1 88 . '. 
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dominions. Finally, it was ordered by the sovereigns, that when 
he came to Cordova, all the nobles and dignitaries of the court 
should go forth to receive him. 

A question now arose among certain of those ancient and 
experienced men, who grow grey about a court in the profound 
study of forms and ceremonials; with whom a point of punc- 
tilio is as a vast political right, and who contract a sublime and 
awful idea of the external dignity of the throne. Certain of 
these court sages propounded the momentous questioii, whether 
the.Moorish monarch, coming to do homage as a vassal, 'Ought not 
to kneel and kiss the hand of the king, This was immediately 
decided in the affirmative by a large number of ancient cavaliers, 
accustomed,” says Antonio Agapida, to the lofty punctilio of 
our most dignified court, and transcendent sovereigns.” The 
king, therefore, was informed by those who arranged the cere- 
monials, that when the Moorish monarch appeared in his presence, 
he was expected to extend his royal hand to receive the kiss of 
homage.” 

“ I should certainly do so,” replied King Ferdinand, “ were 
he at liberty, and in his own kingdom; but I certainly shall not 
do so, seeing that he is a prisoner, and in mine.” 

The courtiers loudly applauded the magnanimity of this reply, 
though many condemned it in secret, as savouring of too much 
generosity towards an infidel; and the worthy Jesuit Fray 
Antonio Agapida fully concurs in their opinion. 

The Moorish king entered Cordova with his little train of 
faithful knights, and escorted by all the nobility and chivalry 
of the Castilian court. He was conducted with great state and 
ceremony to the royal palace. When he came in presence of 
King Ferdinand he knelt, and offered to kiss his hand, not merely 
in homage as his subject, but in gratitude for his liberty. Fer- 
dinand declined the token of vassalage, and raised him graciously 
from the earth. An interpreter began, in the name of Boabdil, 
to laud the magnanimity of the Castilian monarch, and to 
promise the most implicit submission. '^ Enough,” said King 
Ferdinand, interrupting the interpreter in the midst of his 
harangue; ‘‘there is no need of these compliments. I trust 
in his integrity, that he will do everything becoming a good man, 
and a good king.” With these words, he received Boabdil el 
Chico into his royal friendship and protection. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

In the month of August, a noble Moor, of the race of the Aben- 
cerrages, arrived with a splendid retinue at the city of Cordova, 
bringing with him the son of Boabdil el Chico, and other of the 
noble youths of Granada, as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
terms of ransom. When the Moorish king beheld his son, his 
only child, who was to remain in his stead, a sort of captive 
in a hostile land, he folded him in his arms, and wept over him. 
“ Woe the day that I was born! ” exclaimed he, “ and evil the 
star that presided at my birth! well was I called El Zogoybi, or, 

the unlucky: ’ for sorrow is heaped upon me by my father, and 
sorrow do I transmit to my son ! ” 

^ The afflicted heart of Boabdil, however, was soothed by the 
kindness of the Christian sovereigns, who received the hostage 
piince with a tenderness suited to his age, and a distinction 
worthy of his rank. 

They delivered him in charge to the worthy alcayde Martin 
de ^arcon, who had treated his father with such courtesy, 
during his confinement in the castle of Porcuna; giving orders 
that, after the departure of the latter, his son should be enter- 
tained with great honour and princely attention in the same 
fortress. , 

On the and of September, a guard of honour assembled at 

the gate of the mansion of Boabdil^ to escort him to the frontiers 
of his kingdom. He pressed his child to his heart at parting; 

but he uttered not a word, for there were many Christian eyes 
to behold his emotion. He mounted his steed;, and never 
turned his heao to look again upon the youths but those who 
were .near him observed the vehement struggle that shook his 
frame, wherein the anguish of the father had welhnigh subdued 
the studied equanimity of the king. 

^ Bcabdi! el Chico and King Ferdinand sallied ' forth;, side by 
side, ^ .from Cordova, amidst the acclamations of a prodigious 
multitude. When they were a short distance from the city, 
they separated, with many gracious expressions on the part of 
the Castilian monarch, and many thankful acknowledgments 
from his late captive, whose heart had been humbled by adver- 
sity. Ferdinand departed for Guadalupe, and Boabdil for 
Granada* ^ The latter was accompanied by. a .guard of honour; 
and the viceroys of Andalusia, and the generals on the frontier, 
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were ordered to furnish him with escorts, and to show him ali 
possible honour on his journey. In thisway, he was conducted, 
in royal state, through the country he had entered to ravage, 

and was placed in safety in his own dominions. _ 

He was met, on the frontier, by the principal nobles and 
cavaliers of his court, who had been secretly sent by his mother, 
the sultana Ay'xa, to escort him to the capital. , , 

The heart of Boabdil was lifted up for a moment, when he 
found himself in his own territories, surrounded by Mosiem 
knights, with his own standards waving over his head; and he 
began to doubt the predictions of astrologers. ^He soon founa 
cause, however, to moderate his exultation. The loyal tiain, 
w'hich had come to w'elcome him, was but scanty in numpei , 
and he missed many of his most zealous and obsequious courtiers. 
He had returned, indeed, to his kingdom; but it was no longei 
the devoted kingdom he had left. The story of ns ^;assalage 
to the Christian sovereigns had been made use of by his father 
to ruin him with his people. He had^ been represented as a 
traitor to his country, a renegado to his faith, and as_ leagued 
with the enemies of both, to subdue the Moslems of Spam to the 
yoke of Christian bondage. In this way the mind of the public 
had been turned from him. The greater part of the nobdity 
had thronged round the throne of his father m the Alh^bra, 
and his mother, the resolute sultana Ayxa with difficulty 
maintained her faction in the opposite towers of the alcazaba. 

Such was the melancholy picture of affairs pven to Loabdil 
by the courtiers who had come forth to meet him. They even 
informed him, that it would be an enterprise of difficulty and 
danger to make his way back to the capital, and ® 

little court which still remained faithful to him in the heart 
of the city. The old tiger, Muley Aben Hassan, lay coucnec 
within the Alhambra, and the walls and gates of the city were 
strongly guarded by his troops. Boabdil shook his heao ai 
these tidings. He called to mind the ill omen of Ins hreaxoiig 
his lance against the gate of Elvira, when issuing forth 
gloriously with his army, which he now sa\v clearly 
the destruction of that army, on which he had so confideuU/ 
relied. “ Henceforth,” said he, “ let no man have the imp^et} 

to scoff at omens.^’ / .. . ^ ^ 

Boabdil approached his capital by stealth, and m the nis,.,t, 
prowling about its walls like an enemy seeking to destroy, la.mr 
than a monarch returning to his throne. At lengtn he sc. ^ 
upon a postern gate of the aibaycm, a part of the cny winch 
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had always been in his favour. He passed rapidly through the 
streets, before the populace were aroused from their sleep, and 
reached in, safety the fortress of the aicazaba. Here /he was 
received, into, the .embraces of his intrepid/ mother, and', his 
favourite .. \¥i,fe , Moray ma. The transports of the latter, .on the^ 
safe return of her husband, w^ere mingled with -tears; for she 
thought of her father, Ali Atar, who had fallen in his cause; and 
of her only son, '\vh.o 'was left a hostage in the hands of The 
Christians. ...;. 

The heart of .Boabdil, softened by his misfortunes, vf as. moved 
by the changes in everything round him; .'but his mother called, 
up his spirit, This,” said she, “ is no time for tears and. fond- 
ness: a king inns t think of his sceptre and his .throne, and not 
yield to so.ftnes3 like common men. Thou hast done well, my 
son,, in throwing thyself resolutely into Granada: it must 
depend upon t.hyself .whether thou remain here a king or a 
capt'ive.” ' 

The old king, Muley Aben Hassen, had -.retired to his couch 
that night, in one of the strongest towers- of the Alhambra; 
.but his restless a,nxiety kept him from repose. In the - first 
watch of t.he night, he heard a shout faintly rising from the 
q'uarter of the albaycin, which is on. the opposite side of the 
deep valley of the Darro. Shortly afterwards, horsemen came 
galloping up the hill that leads to the main gate of the Alhambra, 
spreading the alarm, that Boabdil had entered the city, and 
possessed him.self of the aicazaba. 

In the first transports of his rage, the old king would have 
struck, the .messenger to earth. He hastily summoned his coun- ' 
ciilors and commanders, exhorting them ' to ' stand by him in 
this critical moment; and,, during the night, made every pre- 
paratio,n to .enter the- .albaycin, swmrd in hand, in the morning.-'/ 
/^ In the meantime, the sultana Ayxa had taken- prompt and 
vigorous measures to strengthen her party..' The albaycin was- 
,tlie part of the city filled by the lower orders. The. return of 
Boabdil \Yas proclaimed throughout the streets, , and large -sums, 
of mo,ney were distri'buted among , the populace. The- nobles,, 
assembled m the aicazaba, were promised honours and rewards 
by Boabdil, as soon as he should be firmly seated -o,n the'throne. 
Hiese \¥ell-timed measures had the customary effect; . and 
daybreak all the motley populace of- the albaycin were in arms... 

A doleful day succeeded. All Granada was a scene of tumult, 
and horror. Drums and trumpets resounded in every part; all- 
business was interrupted; the shops w^ere 'shut, the doors- band- 
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cadoed. Armed bands paraded the streets; some shouting for 
Boabdil, and some for Muley Aben Hassan, When^ they 
encountered each other, they fought furiously, and without 
mercy; every public square became a scene of battle. The 
great mass of the lower orders were in favour of Boabdil; but 
It v/as a multitude without discipline or lofty spirit. Part of 
the people was regularly armed; but the greater number had 
sallied forth with the implements of their trade. The troops of 
the old king, among whom were many cavaliers of pride^ and 
valour, soon drove the populace from the squares. They fcrti- 
hed themselves, how^ever, in the streets and lanes, which they 
barricadoed. They made fortresses of their houses, and fought 
desperately from the %vindows and the roofs; and man}- a 
warrior of the highest blood of Granada was laid low by plebeian 
hands, and plebeian weapons, in this civil brav/l. 

It was impossible that such violent convulsions should last 
long in the heart of a city. The people soon longed for repose, 
and a return to their peaceful occupations; and the cavaliers 
detested these conflicts with the multitude, in which there were 
all the horrors of war, without its laurels. By the interference 
of the alfaquis, an armistice was at length effected. Boabdil 
was persuaded that there was no dependence upon the incon- 
stant favour of the multitude, and was prevailed upon to quit a 
capital where he could only maintain a precarious seat upon his 
throne by a perpetual and bloody struggle. He fixed his court 
at the city of Almeria, which was entirely devoted to him; and 
which at that time vied with Granada in splendour and import- 
ance. This compromise of grandeur for tranquillity, however, 
was sorely against the counsels of his proud, spirited mother, 
the sultana Ayxa. Granada appeared in her eyes the onlv’ 
legitimate seat of dominion; and she observed, with a smile of 
disdain, that he was not worthy of being called a monarch, who 
was not master of his capital. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Though Muley Aben Hassan had regained undivided sway over 
the city of Granada; and the alfaquis, by his command, had 
denounced his son Boabdil as an apostate, and as one doomed 
by Heaven to misfortune; still the latter had many adherents 
among the common people. Whenever, therefore, any act of 
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the old monarch was displeasing to the turbulent multitude 
they were prone to give him a hint of the slippery nature of his 
standing, by shouting out the name of Boabdii el Chico. Long 
experience had instructed Muley Aben Hassan in the character 
of the inconstant people over wdiom he ruled. Allah achbar 1 
exclaimed he. '' God is Great! but a successful inroad into the 
country of the unbelievers will make , more converts to my 
cause j than a thousand texts of the Koran^ expounded by^ ten 
thousand alfaquis.’^ ' ■ 

At this time. King Ferdinand was absent from^ Andalu.sia 
on a distant expedition^ with many of his troops. ■■■ The moment 
was favourable for a foray; and Muley Aben -Hassan cast about 
his .thoughts for a leader to co.nduct .it. Ali Atar^, the terror^ of 
due border, the scourge of Andalusia, was dead: but there 
was another veteran general, scarce inferior to him for predatory 
warfare. This rvus old Bexir, the grey and crafty alca3'de of 
Ivlalaga; and the people under his command were ripe for an 
expedition of the kind. The signal defeat and slaughter of the 
Spanish knights, in the neighbourjng mountains, had hlied 
the people o.f Malaga with vanity and self-conceit; they, had 
attributed to their own valour the defeat which had been caused 
by the nature of the country. Many of them wmre the armour,; 
a.!i.d paraded in public with the horses, of the unfortunate 
ca.\' aiiers slain on that occasion; which they vauntingly displa\^ed 
as the trophies of their boasted victor}^. They had talked them- 
selves into a contempt for the chivalry of Andalusia, and w'ere 
impatient for an opportunity to overrun a country defended by 
such troops. This Muley Aben Hassan considered a favourable 
state of mind to ensure a daring inroad; and he sent orders to 
old Bexir, to gather together his people, and the .choicest w^arriors 
of the borders, and to carry fire and sword into the very heart 
of xMidalusia. The wary old Bexir immediately despatched 
his emissaries among the alcaydes of the border towns, calling 
upon them to assemble, wdth their troops, at the city of Roiida, 
close upon the Christian frontier. 

Konaa w'as the mostjyiriilent nest of Moorish depredators 
in the^ wiiole border country. It was situated in the midst of 
tne wild Serrania, or chain of mountains of the same name, 
w'luch. are uncommonly loft}”, broken, and precipitous. It stood 
rr.i an almost isolated rock, nearly encircled by a deep valley, 
or rather chasm, through wLicii ran the beautiful river called 
l-l'jj \ erde. The Moors of this city were the most active, robust, 
and warlike of all the mountaineers,.;', 'and their very children- 
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discharged the crossbow with unerring aim. They were in- 
cessantly harassing the rich plains of Andalusia: their city 
abounded with Christian spoils; and their deep dungeons were 
crowded with Christian captives^ who might sigh in vain for 
deliverance from this impregnable fortress. Such was Ronda 
in the time of the Moors; and it has ever retained somethino- of 
the same character, even to the present day. Its inhabitants 
continue to be among the boldest, fiercest, and most adventurous 
of the Andalusian mountaineers; and the Serrania de Ronda is 
famous, as the most dangerous resort of the bandit and the 
contrabandista. 

Hamet Zeli, surnamed El Zegri, was the commander of this 
belligerent city and its fierce inhabitants. He was of the tribe 
of the Zegris, and one of the most proud and daring of that 
warlike race. Beside Hie inhabitants of Ronda, he had a legion 
of African Moors in his immediate service. They were ofthe 
tribe of the Gomeres; mercenary troops, whose hot African 
blood had not yet been tempered by the softer living of Spain • 
and whose whole business .was to fight. These he kept always 
well armed and well appointed. The rich pasturage of the 
valley of Ronda produced a breed of horses, famous for strength 
and speed: no cavalry, therefore, was better mounted than the 
band of Gomeres. Rapid on the march, fierce in the attack, it 
would sweep down upon the Andalusian plains like a sudden 
blast from the mountains, and pass away as suddenly, before 
there was time for pursuit. 

There was nothing that stirred up the spirit of the Moors 
of the frontiers more thoroughly than the idea of a foray. The 
summons of Bexir was gladly obeyed by the alcaydes of the 
border towns; and in a little while there was a force of fifteen 
hundred horse, and four thousand foot, the very pith and marrow 
of the surrounding country, assembled within the walls of Ronda. 
The people of the place anticipated with eagerness the rich spoils 
of Andalusia, that were soon to crowd their gates. Throughout 
the day, the city resounded with the noise of kettledrum and 
trumpet; the high-mettled steeds stamped and neighed in their 
stalls, as if they shared the impatience for the foray; while 
the Christian captives sighed, as the varied din of preparation 
reached to their rocky dungeons, denoting that a fresh assault 
was preparing against their countrymen. 

The infidel host sallied forth, full of spirits; anticipating an 
easy ravage, and abundant booty. They encouraged each other 
in a contempt for the prowess of the foe" Many of the warriors 
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of Malaga, and of some of the mountain towns, had insultingly 
arrayed' themselves in the splendid armour of the Christian 
knights,: slain, nr taken, prisoners in'the famous massacre,- and. 
some of, "them rode the Andalusian steeds which had been' 
captured on that occasion. 

The' wary Bexir had concerted his plans so secretly -and, 
.expeditioosiy that the Christian towns of Andalusia had ' not 
the least suspicion, of the storm that had gathered beyond the 
mountains. The vast, and rocky range of. the Serrania, de 
.Roiida extended like a screen, covering all -their movements , 
from observation. ' 

The army made its way as rapidly as the rugged nature.' of 
the luoiiiitaiiis would permit, guided by Hamet el Zegri, the 
bold alcayde of Ronda, who knew every pass and defile. Not 
a drum, nor the clash of a cymbal, nor the blast of a trumpet, 
was permitted to be heard. The mass of war rolled quietly on, 
as the gathering cloud to the brow of the mountains, intending 
to burst down, like the thunderbolt, upon the plain. 

Never let the most- -wary commander fancy himself secure 
•from discovery; for rocks have eyes, and trees have ears, and 
the birds of the air have tongues, to betray the most secret 
-enterprise. There chanced, at this time, to be six 'Christian 
{scouts pro'W'ling about the savage heights of the Serrania de 
Ronda. They were of that kind of lawless ruffians who infest 
the borders of belligerent countries, ready at any time to fight' 
for pay, or prowl for plunder. The wild mountain passes of 
Spain have ever abounded with loose, rambling vagabonds of 
the kind; soldiers in .war, robbers in peace; guides, guards, 
smugglers, or cut-throats, according to the circumstances , of - - 
the case. ' 

‘’‘.These s,ix m.arauders,” sa5^,s Fray Antonio Agapida, were, 
on this occasion, chosen instruments, sanctified by the righteous- 
ness of their cause. They were lurking among the mountains, : 
to entrap Moorish cattle, or Moorish prisoners; both .of which 
were equally saleable in the Christian market.^’ 

They had ascended one of the loftiest cliffs, -and were looking 
out, like birds of prey, ready' to pounce upon anything that 
might offer in the valley, when, they descried .the Moorish army 
emerging from, a mountain' glen. , Th'ey Vv^atched it in silence, 
as it wound below them, remarking the standards of the various 
towns, and the pennons of ■ the - commande'rs. .They .hovered 
about it, on its march, skulki,ng.from cliff to. cliff, until they saw. 
the route by which it intended to enter the Christian' country,' 
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They then dispersed, each making his way, by the secret passes 
of the mountains, to some different alcayde"", that they might 
spread the alarm far and wide, and each get a separate reward. 

One hastened to Luis Fernandez Puerto Carrero, the same 
valiant alcayde who had repulsed Muley Aben Hassan from 
the walls of Albania, and who now commanded at Ecija, in 
the absence of the master of Santiago. Others roused the 
town of Utrera, and the places of that neighbourhood, putting 
them all on the alert. 

Puerto, Carrero was a cavalier of consummate ' vigour and' 
activity. He immediately sent couriers to the alcaydes of the 
neighbouring fortresses, to Herman Carrello, captain of a body 
of the Holy Brotherhood, and to certain knights of the order 
of Alcptara. Puerto Carrero was the first to take the field. 
Knowing the hard and hungry service of these border scampers, 
he made every man take a hearty repast, and see that his 
horse was well shod, and perfectly appointed. Then, all beiiig 
refreshed, and in valiant heart, he" sallied forth to seek the 
Moors. He had but a handful of men, the retainers of his 
household, and troops of his captaincy; but thev were well 
armed and mounted, and accustomed to the sudden rouses of 
the border; men with whom the cry of '"Arm and out! to 
horse and to the field ! was sufficient at any time to put them 
in a fever of animation. 

While the northern part of Andalusia was thus on the alert, 
one of the scouts had hastened southward, to the city of 
Xeres, and given the alarm to the valiant Marquis of Cadiz. 
\Vhen the marquis heard that the Moor was over the border, 
and that the standard of Malaga was in the advance, his heart 
bounded with a momentar}^ joy; for he remembered the 
massaci'e in the mountains, where his valiant brothers had 
been mangled before his eyes. The very authors of his calamity 
were now at hand, and he flattered himself that the da"'^ of 
vengeance had arrived. 

He made a hasty levy of his retainers, and of the fighting men 
of Xeres, and hurried off, with three hundred horse and two 
hundred foot, all resolute men, and panting for revenge. 

In the meantime, the veteran Bexir had accomplished his 
march, as he imagined, undiscovered. From the openings of 
the craggy defiles, he pointed out the fertile plains of Andalusia, 
and regaled the eyes of his soldiery with the rich countrv they 
were about to ravage. The fierce Gomeres of Ronda were 
flushed with joy at the sight; and even their steeds ^5eeme^l to 
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prick up their ears^ and snuff the breeze, as they beheld the 
scenes of their frequent forays. 

When they came to where the mountain defile opened into 
the low land, Bexir divided his force into three parts: one, 
composed of foot soldiers, and of such as weire weakly mounted, 
he left to guard the. pass; ■ being too experienced a veteran not 
to know the importance of securing a retreat. A second body 
he placed in ambush, among the groves 'and thickets on the 
banks of the river Lopera. The third, 'consisting of light cavalr}^ 
he sent forth to ravage the Campina, or great plain of Utrera. 
Most of this latter force w^'as composed of the.' fiery Gomeres of 
Roiida, mounted on the' fleet steeds bred among the mountains. 
It ^\'as led by the bold alcayde Hamet' el Zegri, who was ever ' . 
eager to be foremost in the foray. ' 

Little suspecting that the country on both sides was on the 
alarm, md rushing from all , directions to -.close upon them in 
rear,^ this fiery troop dashed' forward, until they .came within 
two leagues of Utrera.- Here they scattered themselves about 
the plain, careering round the great herds of cattle, and flocks , 
of ,.s,heep, '.and sweeping them into droves, to be hurried to the 
mountains. 

While they were thus dispersed in every direction, a troop ' 
'of horse, and bod}’ of foot, from. Utrera, came suddenly upon , 
the.ni. The Moors rallied together in small parties, and en- 
deavoured, to defend themselves: but they were without a 
leader; for Hamet el Zegri w’as at a distance, having, like a ' 
hawk, made a wide circuit in pursuit of his prey. The marauders 
soon gave way, and fled towards the ambush on the banks of the 
Lopera, .being, hotly' pursued by the .m-en of Utrera. 

When they reached the Lopera, the Moors in ambush rushed 
'forth, with' furious cries; and .the fugitives, recovering '.courage 
from this reinforcement, rallied, and turned upon their pursuers, 
riie Christians stood their ground, though greatly inferior in 
number. 1 .heir .lances were soon broken, and they, came to sharp 
work with sword and cimeter, ' The Christians fought valiantly, 
but were in danger of being overwhelmed. The bold Hamet 
had collected a handful of his scattered Gomeres; and leaving 
ins prey, had galloped towards the scene of. action. His little 
troop of horsemen had reached the crest of a. rising ground, at 
no great distance, when trumpets were heard in'another -direction,, 
ana Luis ^5erna.ndez Puerto Carrero,. and Ms. followers, came- 
galloping into the field, and charged upon-, the infidels in flank. 

The fdoors were astounded at finding war thus breaking up-;)n 
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them from various' quarters of what they had expected to find, an" 
unguarded country. They fought for a short time with despera- 
tion/ and resisted a vehement assault, from the' knights of Alcan- 
tara^ and the men-at-arms of the Holy .Brotherhood. ^ At length 
the veteran Bexir was struck from his horse by Puerto Carrero^ 
and taken prisoner, and the w,hole force gave way and fled.. ■ In 
their flight the)^ separated', and took two roads, to the m,ountains; ' 
thinking, by dividing their forces, . to distract the enemy. , , The 
. C.hristians were too 'few to separate. Puerto Carrero, kept them 
"together, pursuing one division of the enemy with great slaughter. 
This battle took place at the fountain of the fig, tree, near to the 
.Lopera. .Six hundred Moorish cavaliers were .slain, and iTiany- 
.taken prisoners. Much spoil was collected ' on the fi.eld, with 
which the Christians returned in triumph to their homes. 

The larger body of the enemy had retreated along a road, 
leading more to the south, by the banks of the Guadelete. 
When they reached that river, the sound of pursuit had died 
away; and they rallied, to breathe and refresh themselves on 
the margin of the stream. Their force was reduced to about a 
thousand horse and a confused multitude of foot. While they 
were scattered, and partly dismounted on the banks of the 
Guadelete, a fresh storm of war burst upon them from an 
opposite direction. It was the Marquis of Cadiz/leading on his 
household troops, and the fighting men of Xeres. When the 
Christian warriors came in sight of the Moors, they were roused 
to fury at beholding many of them arrayed in the armour of the 
cavaliers who had been slain among the mountains of Malaga. 
Nay, some who had been in that defeat beheld their own armour, 
which they had cast ,away in their flight, to enable: themselves 
to climb the mountains. Exasperated at the sight, they rushed 
upon the foe, with the ferocity of tigers, rather than the tem- 
perate courage of cavaliers. Each man felt as if he were aveng- 
ing the death of a relative, or wiping out his own disgrace. The 
.good, marquis himself ,beheld,,' a pow^erful Moor bestriding ■, the 
horse of his brother Beltran: giving a cry of rage and, anguish, 
at the sight, he rushed through ' the thickest of the' 'enemy, 
attacked the Moor with resistless fury, and, after a, short combat, 
hurled him breathless to the earth. 

The Moors, already vanquished in spirit,' could' ,' not with-: 
stand the assault of men thus madly excited., ,.; They '.soon, gave 
w^ay, and fled for the defile.' of the.'Serrania de Ronda,, where 
the body of troops had been stationed to secure a retreat. These, 
seeing them come galloping wildly up the defile, with Christian 
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banners in pursuit^ and the flash of weapons at their deadly- 
work; thought all ilndalusia was upon them, and hed; without 
awaiting an attack. The pursuit continued among glens and 
defiles; for the Christian warriorS; eager for^revenge^ had no 
compassion, on. the foe. 

■ When the' pursuit Was over, the. Marquis of Cadiz and hiS' 
followers reposed them.selves upon the banks of the Gaudelete^ 
where they divided, the spoil. Among this were found many 
rich corslets, helmetS;. and .weapons, the Moorish trophies' .of 
the defeat in the mountains of Malaga. Several were claimed 
by their owners, others w^ere knowm to have belonged to noble 
cavaliers, who had been slain or taken prisoners. There vcere 
several iiorses also, richly caparisoned, wloich had pranced 
proudly ' with the unfortunate warriors, as they ■ sallied nut of' 
Anteqiiera upon that fatal expedition. Thus the' exultation of 
the victors, was dashed with melancholy, and many a knight 
was seen lam,enting over the helmet or- corslet of some loved 
com.panion in arm.s. 

The good Marquis of Cadiz was resting under a tree, on the 
banks of the Gaudelete, when the horse, which had belonged 
to his slaughtered brother Beltran, was brought to him. He 
laid his hand upon the mane, and looked wistfully at the empt3r 
saddle. His bosom heaved with violent agitation, and his lip 
quivered, and was pale. '' Ay de mi, mi hermano ! ’’ Woe is 
me, my brother! ” was all that he said, for the grief of a warrior 
has not many words. He looked around on the field strewed 
with the bodies of the enemy; and, in. the bitterness of his woe, 
he felt consoled by the idea, that his brother had not been 
.unrevenged.^- ■ ' ■ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


.The bold alcaycle of Ronda, Plamet el Zegri, had careered wdde 
over the campiha of Utrera, encompassing the flocks and herds, 
when he heard the burst of war at a 'distance. There were 
with;, him but a handful of his Gomeres. He saw 'the scam,per 


^ En el despojo de la batalla se vieron mnchas ricas coraras|e''capacetas 
e riarb£,Tas de las que se habian perdido en el .Axarquia e otras .muchas 
armas, e algunas tueron conocidas de .sus dueiios que las havian dejado para 
iiiir, e otras fiieron conocidas., que eran muy sefialadas de hombres princi- 
paE^s/iue liavian quedado muertos e cautivos e-fueron tomodo's muchos.de 
.los iiiisnios. cavallos. con sus ricas sillas, de los que quedaron en la Axarciuia ’ 
e iuercn conocidos cuios eran.”—- Cura de los Palacios, C..67. , *. , " 
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and pursuit afar off, and beheld the Christian horsemen spurring 
madly on towards the ambuscade, on the banks of the Loperal 
Hamet tossed his hand triumphantly aloft for his men to follow 
him. “ The Christian dogs are ours! said he, as he put spurs 
to his horse, to take the enemy in rear. 

The little band which followed Hamet scarcely amounted to 
thirty horsemen. They spurred across the plain, and reached 
a rising ground, just as the force of Puerto Carrera had charged, 
with sound of trumpet, upon the flank of the party in ambush" 
Hamet beheld the headlong rout of the army with rage and 
consternation. He found the country was pouring forth its 
legions from every quarter, and perceived that there was no 
safety but in precipitate flight. But which vcay to fly ? an armv 
was between him and the mountain pass: all the forces of the 
neighbourhood were rushing to the borders, the whole route by 
which he had come was, by this time, occupied by the foe. He 
checked his steed, rose in his stirrups, and rolled a ste-rn and 
thoughtful eye over the country; then, sinking into his saddle, 
he seemed to commune for a moment with lumself. Turning 
quickly to his troop, he singled out a renegado Christian, a 
traitor to his religion and his king. “ Come hither,’’ said Hamet : 
“thou knowest all the secret passes of this country.^” “I 
do,” replied the renegado. “Dost thou know any circuitous 
route, solitary and untravelled, by which w'e can pass wide 
within these troops, and reach the Serrania? ” The renegado 
paused: “ Such a route I know, but it is full of peril; for it 
leads through the heart of the Christian land.” “ It is well,” 
said Hamet: “the more dangerous in appearance, the less it 
will be suspected. Nowg hearken to me. Ride by my side. 
Thou seest this purse of gold and this cimeter. Take us by the 
route thou hast mentioned, safe to the pass of the Serrania'^ and 
this purse shall be thy re%yard: betray us, and this cimeter 
shall cleave thee to the saddle bow.” ^ 

The renegado obeyed, trembling. They turned oft from the 
direct road to the mountains, and struck southward towards 
Lebrixa, passing by the most solitary roads, and along those 
deep ramblas and ravines by which the country is intersected. 
It was indeed a daring course. Every now and then the}' heard 
the distant sound of trumpets, and the alarm bells of towns 
and villages, and found that the war was still hurrying to the 
borders. They hid themselves in thickets, and in the dry beds 
of rivers, until the danger had passed b}g and then resumed 
^ Cura de los Palacios, ubi, supra” . 
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their course. Hamet el Zegri rode on in silence,, his hand upon 
his cimeter, and his eye upon the renegado guide, prepared to 
sacrifice him on the least sign of treachery; while his band 
fo.llowed, gnawing their lips with rage, at having thus to skulk , , 

through a country they had come tO' ravage.' ,, j| 

When night fell, they stnick into more practicable roads, 
always keeping wide of the villages and. hamlets, lest the w^atch- 
dogs should betray them. In this way they passed, in deep 
midnight, by Arcos, crossed, the, Guadalete, and effected their 
retreat to the mountains. .The day dawned as they; made their 
way up the savage defiles. Their comrades had been, hunted 
up these very glens by, the enemy. Every. now and then they 
came to Vvhere there had been a partial fight, or a slaughter of i 

the fugitives ; and the rocks were red with blood, and strewed 
vvith mangled bodies. The alcayde of Ronda w^as almost 
frantic with rage at seeing many of his bravest w^arriors lying ; 

stiff and stark, a prey to the hawks and vultures of the moun- ; 

tains. Now and then some wretched Moor would crawl out of a < 

cave or glen, whither he had fled for refuge ; for, in the retreat, 
many of the horsemen had abandoned their steeds, thrown away 
their armour, and clambered up the cliffs, v/here they could not -i 

be pursued by the Chris tia,n cavalinc . 

The Moorish army .had sallied forth from Ronda amidst shouts 
and acclamations; but wailings were heard within its w^alls, as | 

the alcayde and his broken band returned, without banner or 
tnimpet, and haggard with famine and fatigue. The tidings 
of their disaster had preceded them, borne by the fugitives of the 
army. Nb' one ventured to speak to the stern Hamet el Zegri 
as he entered the city, for they saw a dark cloud gathered upon 
his bro'w, ■ 

It, seemed,” says the pious Antonio Agapida, “ as if Heaven 
meted out this defeat, in exact retribution for the ills indicted 
upon the Christian w'arriors in the heights of Malaga.” It was 
equally signal and disastrous. Of the brilliant amay of Moorish 
chivalry, which descended so confidently, into Andalusia, not 
more than two hundred escaped. The choicest troops of the 
frontier were either taken or destroyed; the Moorish .garrisons 
enfeebled, and many alcaydes and .cavaliers of noble lineage 
carried into captivity, who w’ere, afterwmrds' obliged- to redeem 
themselves with heavy ransoms. , 

This was called the battle of Lopera, and 'Was fought on the 
i7tb of September, 1483. Ferdinand,- and Isabella were at 
Vittona, in Old Castile, when they received news of the .victory 
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and the standards^taken. from the:' enemy. ' They, celebrated the^' 
event with ^ processions, illu:minatio,ns,, . and ' other : festivities, 
Ferdinand sent to the ■Marquis of Cad,iz the, royal raiment ,wh!ch 
he had worn on that-, day, and conferred on him, and ail those 
who should inherit- his title, the privilege of wearing royal, 
robes on our Lady’s day in September, in^ cominemoratioii of this 
victory. 

, .Queen Isabella -was equally mindful of the great serv,ices of 
Don, Luis Fernandez Puerto Carrero. Beside many .eiieomiimis 
and favours, ^she sent to his wife the royal vestments and robe: of- 
brocade, which she had worn on the same clay, to be - worn by 
her, during her life, on the' anniversary of that battle.^' 


CHAPTER XXIV ■ 

In the midst of the bustle of warlike affairs, the worthy chronicie:r 
Fra\yi\.ntonio Agapida pauses to note, wdth curious accuracy 
the distinguished reception given to the Count de Cabra, and his 
nephew, the alcayde de ios Donzeles, at the stately and cere- 
monious court of Castile, in reward for the capture of the Moorish 
king Boabdil. 

''^The court,” he observes, “ was held, at the 'time, in 'the' 
ancient Moorish palace of the city of Cordova; and the cere- 
monials w^ere arranged by that venerable prelate Don Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza, bishop of Toledo, and grand' cardinal of 
Spain. 

. “.It w^as on Wednesday, the 14th of October,” continues the - 
precise Antonio Agapida, that the good Count de Cabra, 
according to arrangement, appeared at the gate' of Cordova. 
Here he was met -by the grand card:inai, and the Duke of Villa-,, 
hermosa, illegitimate.brother of. the king, together with many of' 
the first grandees and prelates of the kingdom., , By, this' august, 
train was he.- attended- -to ,the palace, amidst, triumphant stra,ms, ' 
of martial music,, and the shouts of a prodigi-o.us' multitude. - 
.When the- count arrived in presence , of the ' 'sovereigns, 
who were seated in state, on a dais, or raised- part of' the '& 
of Audience, they both arose. The king advanced exactly 
five steps towards the count, who knelt, and kissed his Majesty’s 
hand; but the king would not receive him as a mere vassal, 
but embraced him wdth afiectionate cordiality. The queen also 
^Mariana. Abarca. Zurita. Pulgar, etc. 


Reception of Count 

advanced two steps, and received the count with a countenance 
full of sweetness and benignity. After 'he; had kissed her hand:^, 
the king, and queen .returned .to their . thrones; and^ • cushions- 
being, brought, they desired, the worthy count to be seated in 
their presence.’’.. This last circumstance is written in large 
letters^, and followed ; by . several notes of admiration^: in . the 
manuscript of the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida; who con- 
siders the extraordinary , privilege, of . sitting in the presence of 
the catholic sovereigns an honour well worth fighting for. ■ 
“The good count took his seat. at a short distance from the 
king; and near him was seated the Duke of Najera, then the ■ 
Bishop of Palen.cia_, then the Count of Aguilar^ the Count Luiia^ 
and Don Giitiere de Cardenas^ senior commander of -Leon. 

Oil the side of the queen were seated the grand cardinal of 
Spain.^ the Duke of Viilahermosaj the Count of Monte Rey, and 
tiie Bishops of Jaen, and Cuenca^ each in the order in which the}^^. 
are named. The Infanta Isabella was prevented, by indisposi-. 
tion, from attending this ceremony. 

“ And now. festive music resounded through the sumptuous 
hall ; and; behold; twenty ladies of the queen’s retinue entered^ 
magnificentiy .attired; upon which twenty youthful cavaliers./' 
very gay and galliard in their array, stepped forth;, and, each 
taking his fair partner, they commenced a stately dance. The 
court, in. the meantime;” observes Fray Antonio Agapida, 

“ looked on with lofty and becoming gravity. ■ 

When the dance was concluded, the king and queen rose, 
to retire to supper, and dism,issed the court with many gracious 
expressions. , lie was then attended, by all the grandees present, 
to the palace' of the grand cardinal, where, they partook' of a 
.sumptuous banquet. 

On the following Saturday, the alcayde de ios Donzeles was, ' 
received likewise with great honours: but .the cerenio.ii,ies were ' 
so, arranged,, as to be a degree less in dignity than those shown to,' 
his uncle ; the latter being considered the principal actor in this 
great achiev'ement, ■ . Thus, the grand, cardinal and the Duke of 
Viliahermosa did not meet him at the. gate of . the city, 'but 
received him in the palace, and entertained, him in Gonvefsatioii' 

II 11 til summoned to the sovereigns. 

^ “ When the alcayde de los Donzeles entered . the' presence 
rhiimber, the king and queen rose from their chairs'; but, with,.- ■ 
oiif; advancing, they; embraced him graciously,' and comiiianded 
Iiirii to be seated next to the Count, de. Cabra..,-. 

“ The Iiifa.iita Isabella came forth to this reception, .and.took,'' 
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and the standards taken fram the enemy. They eelebrated the 
event with processions, illuminations/ and other festivities. 
Ferdinand sent to the Marquis of Cadiz the royal raiment which 
he had worn on that day, and conferred on him, and ail those 
who, should inherit, his^.' title, ^ the privilege, of wearing royal 
robes on our Lady’s day in September, in commemoration of this 
Victory., 

Queen Isabella was equally mindful of the great services of 
Don. Luis Fernandez ■Puerto Carrero. Beside many enconiiums: 
and favours, ^she sent to his wife the royal vestments and robe of 
brocade, which she. had 'worn on the same day,, to, be wo,r.ri by, 
her, during her life, on the. anniversary of that battle.^' ^ 


CIL^PTEPv XXIV ■ 

In the midst of the bustle of warlike affairs, the worthy chronicler 
Fiay Antonio Agapida pauses to note, with curious accuracy 
the distinguished reception given to the Count de Cabra, and his 
nephew, the alcayde de los Donzeles, at the stately and cere- 
monious court of Castile, in reward for the capture of the Moorish 
king Boabdil. 

'^The court,” he obser%^es, ‘Svas held, at the time/ in the 
ancient Moorish palace of the city of Cordova; and the cere- 
monials were arranged by that venerable prelate Don Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza, bishop of Toledo, and grand cardinal of 
Spain. 

“ It was on Wednesday, the 14th of October,” continues the 
precise Antonio Agapida, “ that the good Count de Cabra. 
according to arrangement, appeared at the gate of Cordova' 
Here he was met by the grand cardinal, and the Duke of Villa- 
hermosa, illegitimate brother of the king, together with manv of 
the first grandees and prelates of the kingdom. By this august 
tram was he attended to the palace, amidst triumphant strains 
of martial music, and the shouts of a prodigious multitude. 

“ When the count arrived in presence of the sovereigns, 
who were seated in state, on a dais, or raised part of the Hall 
of Audience, they both arose. The king advanced exactl}' 
five steps towards the count, who knelt, and kissed his Majestv’s 
hand; but the king would not receive him as a mere vassal, 
but embraced him with affectionate cordiality. The oueen also 
^ Mariaaa, Abarca. Zurita. Pulgar, etc. 
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her seat beside the queen. When the court were all seated, 
the music again sounded through the hail, and the tv/ent}^ ladies 
came forth, as on the preceding occasion, richly attired," but in 
different raiment. They danced, as before; and the Infanta 
Isabella, taking a young Portuguese damsel for a partner, joined 
in the dance. When this was concluded, the king and queen 
dismissed the alcayde de ios Donzeles with great courtesy, and 
the court broke upd^ 

The worthy Fray Antonio Agapida here indulges in a long 
eulogy on the scrupulous discrimination of the Castilian court 
in the distribution of its honours and rewards; by which means 
every smile, and gesture, and word, of the sovereigns had its 
certain value, and conveyed its equivalent of joy to the heart 
of the subject: a matter well worthy the study,*’' says he, of 
all monarchs; who are too apt to distribute honours with a 
heedless caprice that renders them of no avail. 

On the following Sunday, both the Count de Cabra and the 
alcayde de los Donzeles were invited to sup with the sovereigns. 
The court, that evening, was attended by the highest nobility, 
arrayed with that cost and splendour for which the Spanish 
nobility of those days v/as renowned. 

“ Before supper, there was a stately and ceremonious dance, 
befitting the dignity of so august a court The king led forth 
the queen, in grave and graceful measure; the Count de Cabra 
was honoured with the hand of the Infanta Isabella; and the 
alcayde de ios Donzeles danced with a daughter of the Marquis 
.'de'Astorga. 

The dance being concluded, the royal party repaired to the 
supper table, which was placed on an elevated part of the 
saloon. Here, in full view of the court, the Count de Cabra 
and the alcayde de los Donzeles supped at the same table with 
the king, the queen, and the infanta. The royal family were 
served by the Marquis of Viliena. The cupbearer to the king 
w^as his nephew, Fadrique de Toledo, son to the Duke of Alva. 
Don Alonzo de Estaniga had the honour of fulfilling that office 
for the queen, and Teilo de Aguilar for the infanta. Other 
cavaliers of rank and distinction waited on the count and the 
alcayde de ios Donzeles. At one o’clock the tw'o distinguished 
guests were dismissed, vfith many courteous expressions, by 
the sovereigns.^ 

iThe account given by Fray Antonio Agapida, of this ceremonial, 
so characteristic of the old Spanish court, agrees in almost every par- 
ticular with an ancient manuscript, made up from the Chronicles of the 
curate of los Palacios, and other old Spanish writers. 
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“Such/’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, “ were the great 

honours^ paid at our most exalted and ceremonious court, to 
these renowned cavaliers. But the gratitude of the sovereigns 
did not end here. A few days afterwards, they bestowed upon 
them large revenues for life, and others to descend to their 
heirs; with the privilege, for them and, their descendants, to 
prefix the title' of Don to their names. They gave them, more* 
over, as armorial bearings, a Moor’s head crowned, with a golden 
chain round the neck/ in a sanguine field, and twenty-two 
banners round the margin of the escutcheon. Their descen- 
dants, of the houses of Cabra and Cordova, continue to bear 
these arms at the present day, in memorial of the victory of 
Lucena, and the capture of , Boabdil el Chico.” ' 


CHAPTER XXV 

The valiant Roderigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, was 
one of the most vigilant of commanders. He kept in his pay a 
number of converted Moors, to serve as adaiides or armed 
guides. These mongrel Christians were of great service in 
procuring information. Availing themselves of their Moorish 
character and tongue, they penetrated into the enemies’ 
country, prowled about the castles and fortresses, noticed the 
state of the walls, the gates, and towers; the strength of their 
garrisons, and the vigilance or negligence of their commanders. 
All this they reported minutely to the marquis; who thus knew 
the state of every fortress upon the frontier, and when it might 
be attacked with advantage. Besides the various towns and 
cities over which he held a feudal sway, he had always an arm’ed 
force about him, ready for the field. A host of retainers fed in 
Ms hall, who were ready to follow him to danger, and death 
itself, witlput inquiring who, or why, they fought The 
armories of his castles were supplied with helms, and cuirasses, 
and weapons of all kinds, ready burnished for use; and his 
stables \vere filled with hardy steeds, that could stand a 
mountain scamper. ' . . . ' 

The marquis was aware that the late defeat of the Moors on 
the banks of the Lopera had weakened their whole frontier: 
for many of the castles and fortresses had lost their alcaydes 
and their choicest troops. He sent out his war hounds, there- 
fore, upon the range, to ascertain where a successful blow might 
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be struck; ' pd, they. ■soon' returned with/word: that Zahara was 
weakly garrisoned, and short of provisions, 

■.This, was the very fortress '.which/ about 'two. years before, 
had been stormed, by Muley Aben Hassan; and its capture 
had been the first blow of this eventful war. It had ever since 
remained a thorn in the side of Andalusia. All the .Christians 
had been carried away captive, and, no civil population 'had 
been introduced in ' their ■ stead. There were no women or 
children in the place. -It was kept up as a mere military post, 
commanding one of the most important passes of the mountains, 
and' was a stronghold of Moorish marauders. The marquis 
was animated by the idea of regaining this fortress for his sove- 
reigns, and wresting from the old Moorish king this boasted 
trophy of his prowess. 

He sent missives, therefore, to the brave Luis Fernandez 
Puetro Carrero, who had distinguished himself in the late 
victory, and to Juan Almaraz, captain of the men-at-arms of 
the Holy Brotherhood, informing them of his designs, and 
inviting them to meet him with their forces on the banks of 
the Guadalete. 

“ It was on the day,’’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, of the 
glorious apostles vSS. Simon and Judas, the 28th of October, 
in the year of grace 1483, that this chosen band of Christian 
soldiers assembled, suddenly and secretly, at the appointed 
place. Their forces, when united, amounted to six hundred 
horse and fifteen hundred foot. Their gathering place was at 
the entrance of the defile leading to Zahara. That ancient 
town, renowned in Moorish warfare, is situated in one of the 
roughest passes of the Serrania de Ronda. It is built round 
the craggy cone of a hill, on the lofty summit of which is a strong 
castle. The country around is broken into deep barrancas or 
ravines, some of which approach its very walls. The place had, 
until recently, been considered impregnable; but,’’ as the worthy 
Fray Antonio Agapida observes, “ the wails of impregnable 
fortresses, like the virtue of self-confident saints, have their 
weak points of attack.” 

The Marquis of Cadiz advanced with his little army in the 
dead of the night, marching silently up the deep and dark 
defiles of the mountains, and stealing up the ravines, which 
extended to the walls of the town. Their approach was so 
noiseless that the Moorish sentinels upon the walls heard not 
a voice or a footfall. The marquis was accompanied by his old 
escalador, Ortega de Prado, who had distinguished himself at 
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■the scaling of Aihama. v TMs: hardy - veteran was,, stationed with 
„ ten men^, ,furnished with scaling, iadders/in a cavity among the 
rocks, close to the -walls: ' at ,. a little distance seventy menVere 
hid in a- ravine, to be at "hand to 'second him, ■ when he should 
have fixed. his ladders. The rest., of the troops were concealed in 
another ravine, commanding a fair approach to the, gate of the 
fortress.', A shrewd and wary adalid, well acquainted with, the 
place, was appointed to give signals; and was so stationed that 
he could be seen by the various parties in ambush, but was hidden 
from the garrison.' 

The remainder of the night passed away in profound quiet. 
The Moorish se,ii.tinels could be heard tranquilly . patrolling the 
walls, in perfect security: the day dawned, and 'the rising sun ' 
began to shine against the lofty peaks of the'Serrania de .Ronda: 
the sentinels looked, from their battlements, over a savage but 
cjuiet mountain country, where not a human being was stirring,; 
they little dreamed of the mischief that lay lu.rking in ,every ' 
ravine and chasm of the rocks around them. Apprehending no 
da,nger of surprise in broad day, the greater part of the soldiers - 
abandoned the walls and towers, and descended into the city. 

,By orders of the marquis, a small body of light cavalry passed 
along the glen, and, turning round a point of rock, showed them- 
selves before the town; they skirted the field almost to the 
gates, ^ as if^ by vf ay of bravado, and to de.fy the garrison to a 
skirmish. The Moors were not slow in replying to- it. About, 
seventy horse, and a iiuniber of foot who had guarded the walls, 
sallied forth impetuously, thinking to make an easy prey of 
these insolent marauders. The Christian horsemen fed for 
the ravine; the Moors pursued them -down the hill, until they 
heard a great shouting and tumult behind them. Looking 
round, ^ they beheld their town assailed, and ' a scaling party 
mounting the walls, sword in hand. Wheeling about, they 
galloped -furiously for the gate. The Marquis of-Cadiz, and Luis 
Fernandez. Puerto Carrero' rushed forth at the same time with 
their ambu,scade and endeavoured to cut' them 'Off; , but the 
Moors^ succeeded in throwing themselves within the walls. 

While Puerto Carrero stormed at the' gate, the marquis, put 
spurs to his horse, and galloped to. the support of Ortega 'de 
Prado and his, scaling party. ■ ' He arrived at a moment of im- 
minent peril.,, when the, party was assailed by fifty Moors armed ' 
vith ciiirasses and lances, who were on the point of thrustino^ 
them from the walls., ,The m,arquis sprang from his, hors^ 
mounted a ladder,, sword, in liand^ followed by a number of his ■ ■ 



troopSj and made a vigorous attack upon the enemy They 
were soon driven from the walls, and the gates and towers re- 
mained in possession of the Christians. The Moors defended 
themselves for a short time in the street; but at length took 
refuge in the castle, the walls of which were strong, and capable 
of holding out until relief should arrive. The marquis had no 
desire to carry on a siege, and he had not provisions sufficient for 
many prisoners : he granted them, theretee, favourable terms. 
They were permitted, on leaving their arms behind them, to 
march out with as much of their effects as they could carry; 
and it was stipulated that they should pass over to Barbary. 
The marquis remained in the place until both town and castle 
were put in a perfect state of defence, and strongly garrisoned. 

Thus did Zahara return once more into the possession of the 
Christians, to the great confusion of old Muley Aben Hassan; 
who, having paid the penalty of his ill-timed violence, was now 
deprived of its vaunted fruits. The Castilian sovereigns were 
so gratified by this achievement of the valiant Ponce de Leon, 
that they authorised him, thenceforth, to entitle himself Duke 
of Cadiz and Marquis of Zahara. The warrior, however, was 
so proud of the original title, under which he had so often signa- 
lised himself, that he gave it the precedence, and always signed 
himself Marquis Duke of Cadiz. As the reader may have 
acquired the same predilection, we shall continue to call him by 
his ancient title. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

In this part of his chronicle, the worthy Fray Antonio x\gapida 
indulges in triumphant exultation over the downfall of Zahara. 

Heaven sometimes speaks,’^ says he, “ through the mouths of 
false prophets, for the confusion of the wicked. By the fall of 
the fortress was the prediction of the santon of Granada in some 
measure fulfilled, that the ruins of Zahara should fall upon the 
heads of the infidels.’ ' 

Our zealous chronicler scoffs at the Moorish alcayde, who lost 
his fortress by surprise, in broad daylight; and contrasts the 
vigilance of the Christian governor of Alhama, the town taken in 
retaliation for the storming of Zahara. 

The important post of Alhama wars, at this time, confided by 
1 Cura de los Palacios, c. 68. 
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King Ferdinand to Don Diego Lopez de Mendoza, Count of 
Tendilla ; a cavalier of noble blood, brother to the grand cardinal 
of Spain, He had been instructed by the king not merely to 
maintain his post, but also to make sallies and lay waste the 
surrounding country. ' His fortress was critically stationed. It 
, was. within seven leagues of Granada, and at no' great distance 
from the warlike city of Loxa. It was nestled in the lap of the 
mountains, commanding the high road 'to Malaga, and a, view 
over the extensive vega. Thus situate, in the heart of the 
enemy's cc?untry, surrounded by foes ready to assail him, and a 
rich country for him to ravage, it behoved this cavalier to be for 
ever on the alert. He was, in fact, an experienced \'-eteran, a 
siirewd arid wary officer, and a commander amazingly prompt 
and fertile in expedients. 

Oil assuming the command, he found that the garrison con> 
sisted but of one thousand men, horse and foot. They were 
hardy troops, ^ seasoned in rough mountain campaigning; but 
reckless and dissolute, as soldiers are apt to be^ when accukomed 
to predatory warfare. They would %ht hard for booty— and 
then gamble it heedlessly away, or squander it in licentious 
revelling. .Albania abounded with hawking, sharping, . idle 
hangers on, eager to profit by the vices and follies-of the garrison. 
The soldie.rs were oftener gambling and dancing' beneath the walls 
than keeping watch upon the battlements; and nothing was 
hea,rd, from^ morning till night, but the noisy contest of cards 
and dice, mingled with the sound of the bolero or fandango, the 
drowsy strumming of the guitar, and the rattling of the castanets ; 
while, often the whole was interrupted by the loud brawl, and 
fierce and bloody contest. 

The Count of Tendilla set himself vigorously to reform these 
excesses. He knew that laxity of morals is generally attended 
by, neglect of duty; and that the least breach of discipline, in the 
exposed situation of his fortress, might be fatal. “ Here is but 
u handful of men, said he; it is necessary that each man should 
be a hero.” 

He endeavoured to awaken a proper ambition in the minds 
of hitj soldiers, and to instil into them the high principles of 
chivalry. “A just war,” he obsen^ed, is often rendered 
wicked and disastrous by the manner in.' which it is conducted* 
for the righteousness of the cause, is' not suffi.cient tO'-s.anction 
the profiigacy of the means; . and the want of order .and. sub-... 
ordination among the troops m.ay bring ruin. and disgrace upon.' 
the best concerted plans.”,. .But we cannot describe .the- char- 
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acter and conduct of this renowned commander in more forcible 
language than that of ^ .Fray Antonio Agapida^, excepting that 
the pious father places^ in the foreground of his virtues, his 
hatred of the Moors. 

“ 1 he Count de Tendilia/^ says he^ was a mirror of Chris- 
tian knighthood: watchful, abstemious, chaste, devout, and 
thoroughly filled with the spirit of the cause. He laboured 
incessantly and strenuously for the glory of the faith, and the 
prosperity of their most Catholic majesties; and, above all, he 
hated the infidels' with a pure and holy hatred,.' This worthy 
cavalier discountenanced all idleness, rioting, chambering, and 
wantonness, among his soldiers. He kept them constantly to 
the exercise of arms, making them adroit in the use of their 
weapons and management of their steeds, and prompt for the 
field, at a moments notice. He permitted no sound of lute, or 
harp, or song, or other loose minstrelsy, to be heard in his fortress, 
debauching the ear and softening the valour of the soldier: no 
other music was allowed but the wholesome roiling of the drums 
and braying of the trurnpet, and such like spirit-stirring instru- 
mpts, as fill the mind with thoughts of iron war. All wandering 
minstrels, sharping pedlars, sturdy trulls, and other camp 
trumpery, were ordered to pack up their baggage, and wTre 
drummed out of the gates of Aihama. In place of such rabble, 
he introduced a train of holy friars, to inspirit his people by ex- 
hortation, and prayer, and choral chanting; and to spur them 
on to fight the good fight of faith. All games of chance w^ere 
prohibited, except the game of war; and this he laboured, by 
vigilance and vigour, to reduce to a game of certainty. Heaven 
smiled upon the efforts of this righteous cavalier. His men 
became soldiers at all points, and terrors to the Moors. The 
good count never set forth on a ravage without observing the 
rites of confession, absolution, and communion, and obliging 
his follow'ers to do the same. Their banners were blessed by the 
holy friars whom he maintained in Aihama; and, in this way, 
success was secured to his arms ; and he was enabled to lay waste 
the land of the heathen. 

'' The fortress of Aihama,’' continues Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ overlooked, from its lofty site, a great part of the fertile vega, 
watered by the Cazin and the Xenii. From this he made fre- 
quent sallies, sweeping away the fiocks and herds from the 
pasture, the labourer from the field, and the convoy from the 
road; so that it was said by the Moors, that a beetle could not 
crawl across the vega without being seen by Count Tendilla. 
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The/ peasantry.^, : therefore;,, were fain, to betake themselves to 
watch-towers and .fortified .hamlets where; .they shut up their 
cattle^ garnered their corn^ and sheltered their wives and children. 
Even there they were not safe: , the count would storm these 
rustic fortresses, with fire and sword; make, captives of the,ir 
inhabitants; carry of! the corn, the oil, the silks, and cattle; and 
leave .the ..ruins blazing and smoking within the very. s.ight of 
.Granada., 

It.w.as.a pleasing and refreshing sight,’’ continues the good 
father,. “ to behold the pious knight and his followers^ returning 
' ' from one of these crusades, leaving the rich. land of the infidel in 
smoking desolation, behind the,m. ■ To behold the long line of 
... iniiles and asses, laden with the plunder of the Gentiles, the hosts 
of, captive Moors, men, women, and children;- droves of sturdy 
beeves, lowing kiiie, and bleating sheep; all winding up the 
steep acclivity to the gates of Alhama, pricked on by the Catholic 
soldiery. His garrison thus thrived on the fat of the land and 
the spoil of the infidel : nor was he unmindful of the pious fathers, 
whose blessings crowned his enterprises with success; a large 
portion of the spoil 'was always dedicated to the church, and the 
good friars were ever ready at the .gates to hail him on his return 
and receive the share allotted them. Besides these allotments, 
he made many votive offerings, either in time of peril or on the 
eve of a foray; and t,h.e chapels of Alhama were resplendent 
with chalices, ^ crosses, and other precious gifts, made by this 
Catholic cavalier.” 

, Thus eloquently does the venerable Fray Antonio Agapida 
dilate^ in praise of the good Count de Tendilla; and, other 
historians, of equal veracity but less unction, agree,, in p.ro- 
nouncing him. one of the ablek of Spanish generals. So terrible, 
ill- fact, did he become in the land, that the Moorish peasantry 
could not venture a league from Granada or Loxa, to labour 
in the fields, without peril of bei,ng carried into captivity. The 
people of G.ranada clamoured against Muley Aben Flassan for 
sufi;er!ng his lands to be thus outraged and insulted, ' and 
demanded to have this bold ■ marauder shut up in his fortress. 
The old mo,narch was roused by their remonstrances. He sent, 
forth powerful t.roops of horse to protect the country during 
tlie season that the hu3bandm,en . were, abroad in- the fields. 
These troops pat,rolle.d,- in, formidable squadrons, in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Alhama, keeping strict watch upon its gates," so 
that it. was impos.sibie.' for' the Christians .to make a sally, with- 
out being seen and interrupted. 
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While Alhama was thus blockaded by a roving force of 
Moorish cavalry, the inhabitants were awakened, one nicdit 
by a tremendous crash that shook the fortress to^its founda- 
tions* The garrison flew to arms, supposing it some assault 
of the enemy. The alarm proved to have been caused by the 
rupture of a portion of the wall, which, undermined by heaw 
rams, had suddenly given way, leaving a large chasm yawning 
tow^ards the plain. / ^ 

The Count de Tendilia was for a time in great anxietv. 
Should this breach be discovered by the blockading horsemen 
they would arouse^ the country. Granada and Loxa would pour 
out an overwhelming force, and they would find his walls ready 
sapped for an assault. In this fearful emergency, the count 
displayed his noted talent for expedients. He ordered a 
quantity of linen cloth to be stretched in front of the breach, 
painted in imitation of stone, and indented with battlements, 

^ as, at a distance, to resemble the other parts of the Vvalls^ 
Behind this screen he employed 'workmen, day and night, in 
repairing the fracture. No one was permitted to leave the 
fortress, lest information of its defenceless plight should be 
earned to the Moors, Light squadrons of the enemy were seen 
hovering about the plain, but none approached near enough to 
discover the deception; and thus, in the course of a few davs, 
the wall was rebuilt stronger than before. 

There was another expedient of this shrewd veteran, which 
greatly excites the marvel of Agapida. It happened,” he ; 

observes, that this catholic cavalier at one time was destitute ? 

of gold and silver, wherewith to pay the wages of his troops; 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, seeing that they had not 
the means of purchasing necessaries from the people of the 
town. In this dilemma, what does this most sagacious com- 
mander ? He takes him a number of little morsels of paper, 
on which he inscribes various sums, large and small, according 
to the nature of the case, and signs them with his own hand 
and name. These did he give to the soldiery, in earnest of 
their pay. How! you will say, are soldiers to be paid with 
scraps of paper Even so, I answer, and well paid too, as I 
will presently make manifest: for the good count issued a 
proclamation, ordering the inhabitants of Alhama to take these 
morsels of paper for the full amount thereon inscribed, promising 
to redeem them, at a future time, with, silver and gold, and 
threatening severe punishment to ail who should refuse. The 
people, having full confidence in his words, and trusting that 
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he would be as willing to perform the one promise as he certainly 
was able to perform the other^ took these curious morsels of 
paper without hesitation or demur. ■ " 

ThuSj by a subtle and most miraculous kind of alchymy^ 
did this catholic cavalier turn worthless paper into preciousgold^ 
and make hisdate impoverished garrison abound in money.” ' 

It is but, Just, to addj, that the Count de Tendilla redeemed 
his promises like a, loyal knight; and this miracle^ as it appeared 
in the eyes .of Fray Antonio Agapida,. is the first instance ■ on 
record of paper 'money^ which has since inundated the civilised 
world with unbounded opulence. 


CHAPTER XXVII ■ . 

The Spanish cavaliers, who had survived the memorable 
massacre among the mountains of Malaga, although they had 
repeatedly avenged the death of their companions, yet could 
not forget the horror and humiliation of their defeat. Nothing 
would satisfy them but to undertake a second expedition of 
the kind, to carry fire and sword throughout a wide part of 
the Moorish territories, and to leave all those regions which had 
triumphed in their disasters a black and burning monument 
of their vengeance. Their wishes accorded with the policy of 
the king, who desired to lay waste the country, and destroy 
the resources, of the enemy; every assistance was therefore 
given to promote and accomplish their enterprise. 

In the spring of 1484, the ancient city of Antequera again 
resounded with arms. Numbers of the same cavaliers, who 
had assembled there so gaily the preceding year, again, came 
wheeling into the gates, with their steeled and shining warriors, 
but with a more dark and solemn brow than on that disastrous 
occasion; for they had the recollection of their slaughtered 
friends present to their minds, whose deaths they were to avenge. 

In a little %vhile there w^as a chosen force of six thousand 
horse and twelve thousand foot assembled in Antequera, many 
of them the very flower of Spanish chivalry, troops of the 
established military and religious orders, and of the Holy 
Brotherhood. , ^ 

Every precaution had been taken to provide this army with 
all things needful for its extensive and perilous inroad. 
Numerous surgeons accompanied it, who were to attend upon all 
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the sick and wounded, without charge^ being paid for their 
■ .servicesby the queen* ' Isabella also, infer considerate humanity 
. provided six spacious tents, furnished 'with' beds, and a.ll thinks 
.requisite' for -the \vounded and infirm. These continued to be 
used in all great^ expeditions, throughout the war, and were cailed;. 
the Queen’s Hospital. The worthy father, Fray Antonio Agapida, 
vaunts this benignant provision of the queen, as the fi.rst intro- 
duction of a regular camp hospital in campaigning service. 

'.Thus, thoroughly prepared, the cavaliers issued forth froni' 
Anteqiiera in splendid and terrible array, but with less exulting, 
confidence and vaunting ostentation than on the.ir. former fora}u 
and this was the order of the army. 

Don Alonzo de Aguilar led the advance guard, accompanied 
by Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova, alcayde de los Donzeies, 
and Luis Fernandez Puerto Carrero, Count of Palma, with their 
household troops. They w^ere followed by Juan de Merlo, Juan 
de Almara, and Carlos de Biezman, of the Holy Brotherhood, 
with the men-at-arms of their captaincies. 

The second battalion was commanded by the Marquis of 
Cadiz and the master of Santiago, with the cavaliers of Santiago, 
and the troops of the house of Ponce Leon: with these also 
went the senior commander of Calatrava, and the knights of 
that order, and various other cavaliers and their retainers. 

The right wing of this second battalion was led by Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, afterwards renowned as grand captain of Spain: 
the left wing, by Diego Lopez de Avila. They were accom- 
panied by several cavaliers, and certain captains of the Holy 
Brotherhood, with their men-at-arms. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia and the Count de Cabra com- 
manded the third battalion, with the troops of their respective 
houses. ^ They were accompanied by other commanders of note, 
with their forces. 

The rear-guard was brought up by the senior commander and 
knights of Alcantara, followed by the Andalusian chivalry, from 
Xeres, Ecij a, and Carmona. 

Such was the army that issued forth from the gates of Ante- 
quera, on one of the most extensive talas, or devastating inroads, 
that ever laid waste the kingdom of Granada. 

The army entered the Moorish territory by the wuy of Alora, 
destroying all the com fields, vineyards and orchards, and planta- 
tion of olives, round that city. It then proceeded through the 
rich valleys and fertile uplands of Coin, Gazaraboncla, Alinexia, 
and Cartama, and,..' in ten. days, all those' fertile regions were a 
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smoking and frightful desert. From hence it pursued its slow 
and dekructive" course, like the stream of^lava of a' volcano, 
through the, regions of , Pupiana, and Aihendin, and so on to the 
vega of Malaga, la5dng waste the groves. of olives and almonds, 
■and'the fields .of grain, and destroying every .green thing. .The 
Moors of some of those places interceded in vain for their groves, 
and fields, oSering to deliver up theh' Christian captives. One 
part of the army blockaded the towns,- while the other, ravaged 
the surrounding country. Sometimes the Moors sallied . forth 
desperately to .defend their property, but were driven back to 
their gates with slaughter; and their suburbs pillaged and burnt. 
It was an awful spectacle at night, to behold the volumes of 
black smoke,' mingled' with lurid flames, that -rose from .the 
burning suburbs, and the wom,en on the walls of t.h.e town, 
wringing their hands, and shrieking at the desolation of .their 
dwellings. ' ; 

T.he destroying army, on arriving at the .sea. coast, found 
vessels lying off shore, laden with all kinds of provisions and 
mu.iiitions for its use, which had been sent' from Seville and 
Xeres., It was thus enabled to continue its desolating career.. 
Advancing to the neighbourhood of Malaga, it was bravely 
assailed by the Moors of that city, and there was severe skirmisii- 
i.ng for a whole day; but while the main part of the army 
encountered the enemy, the rest ravaged the whole vega, and 
destroyed all the mills. As the object of the expedition was not 
to capture places, but .merely to burn, ravage, and destroy, the 
lio.st, satisfied with the mischief they had done in the vega, turned, 
their' backs upo.n Malaga, a.nd .again entered the mountains. 
They passed by Coin, and through the regions of Allagagna, and 
-Gatero, and. Aihami.n; all which were likewise desolated. In. 
this, way did they make the circuit of that chain of .rich and 
verdant valleys, the glory of those mountains, and the pride 
and. de.iight of the Moors. For forty days did they continue 
on, like a consuming fire, leaving a smoking and howling waste 
to 03 ark their course,. until, w'eary with the work of destruction, 
and. having fully sated their revenge for the massacre of the 
Axarqiiia, they returned in triumph to the meadows of Ante- 
quera. 

In the month of June, 'King Ferdinand took co.mmand. in 
person of this destructive a.rmy. . He increased its force; and 
he added to its means of mischief several lombards, and other 
hea^'v artillery, intended for the battering of towns, and 
managed by engineers from France and Germany. With these, 
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the Marquis of Cadiz assured the king, he would soon be able 
to reduce the Moorish fortresses. They were only calculated 
for defence against the engines anciently'used in warfare. Their 
walls and towers were high and thin, depending on their rouoh 
and rocky situations. The stone and iron balls, thundered 
from the lombards, would soon tumble them in ruins unon the 
heads of their defenders. 

The fate of Alora speedily proved the truth of this opinion. 
It was strongly posted on a rock, washed by a river. The 
artillery soon battered down two of the towers and a part of 
the wall. The Moors were thrown into consternation at the 
vehemence of the assault, and the effect of those tremendous 
en^nes upon their vaunted bulwarks. The roaring of the 
artillery, and the tumbling of the walls, terrified the women, 
who beset the alcayde with vociferous supplications to surrender! 
The place was given up on the 20th of June, on condition that 
the ^inhabitants might depart with their effects. The people 
of Malaga, as yet unacquainted with the power of this batterin'^ 
ordnance, were so incensed at those of Alora, for what thev 
considered a tame surrender, that they would not admit them 
mto their city. 

A similar fate attended the town of Setenil, built on a lofty 
rock, and esteemed impregnable. Many times had it been 
besieged, under former Christian kings, but never had it been 
taken. Even now, for several days, the artillery was directed 
against it without effect; and many of the cavaliers murmured 
at the Marquis of Cadiz, for having counselled the king to 
attack this unconquerable place.^ 

On the same night that these reproaches were uttered, the 
marquis directed the artillery himself. He levelled the lombards 
at the bottom of the walls, and at the gates. In a little while, 
the gates were battered to pieces; a great breach was effected 
in the walls; and the Moors were fain to capitulate. Twenty- 
four Christian captives, who had been taken in the defeat of the 
mountains of Malaga, were rescued from the dungeons of this 
fortress, and hailed the Marquis of Cadiz as their deliverer. 

Needless is it to mention the capture of various other places, 
which surrendered without waiting to be attacked. The Moors 
had always shown great bravery and perseverance in defending 
their towns; they were formidable in their sallies and skirmishes, 
and patient in enduring hunger and thirst when laesieged: but 
this terrible ordnance, which demolished their walls with such 
* Cura de los Palacios. 
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ease and rapidit}', overwhelmed them with confusion and 
dismay^ and rendered vain all resistance. King Ferdinand was 
so struck with the ediect of this artillery, that he ordered the 
number of lombards to be increased; and these potent engines 
had henceforth a great influence on the. fortunes of the war. ^ ' 

.. -The last operation of this year/ so disastrous to ■ the ' Moors, 
was an inroa.d by .King Ferdinand, in the latter part of summer, 
into the vega; in which he ravaged the country, burned two 
villages near to Granada, and destroyed the mills close to the 
very gates of the city. 

Oki Muley Aben Hassan was overwhelmed with dismay at 
this desolation; which, during the whole year, had been raging 
throughout his territories, and had now reached to the walls 
of his capital. His fierce spirit was broken by misfortunes and 
infirmity : he offered to purchase a peace, and to hold his crown 
as a tributary vassal. Ferdinand would listen to no proposi- 
tions; the absolute conquest of Granada was the great object 
of the war ; and he was resolved never to rest content without 
its complete fulfilment. Having supplied and strengthened the 
garrisons of the places he had taken in the heart of the Moorish 
territories, he enjoined their commanders to render every assist- 
ance to the younger Moorish king, in the civil war against his 
father. ,He then returned with his army to Cordova, in great 
triumph; closing a series of ravaging campaigns, that had filled 
the kingdom of Granada with grief and consternation. ■ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

During this^ year of sorrow and disaster to the Moors, the 
younger King Boabdil, m,ost truly called the' unfortunate, held 
a diminished and feeble court in the maritime city of Almeria. 
He retained little more than the name of king; and was 
supported, in even the shadow of royalty, by the countenance 
md treasures of the Castilian sovereigns. Still he trusted that, 
in the fiiictuatioa of events, the inconstant nation might once 
more return to his standard, and replace him on the throne of 
the Alhambra. 

His mother, the high spirited , sultana . Ayxa la' Horra, ' en- 
deavoured to rouse him from .this passive. state. „■ '.Mt is a .feeble 
mind/^ said she, 'Hhat waits for. the .turn.. of fortune's, wheel; 
the brave mind seizes upon it, and .turns it to its purpose.. Take 
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tiie.field^.and.you .may drive' danger, before you; .remain cower- 
; ing . at homey and,,. it -besieges you in. 5mur . dwelling. By . a bold 
'.enterprise^, you may regain your splendid throne in , Granada!', 
by passive forbearance^ you ,will forfeit ■, even .this miserable 
throne in Almeria.’’ 

Boabdil had not the force of soul to follow; these courageous 
counsels; and^ in a little time, the evils his mother had predicted 
fell upon him. 

Old Muley Aben .Hassan was almost extinguished by age and 
infirmity. He had nearly ^ lost his sight, and ,was completely 
bed-ridden. His brother, Abdalla, siirnamed El Zagal, or ‘‘ the 
valiant,” the same who had assisted in the massacre of the 
Spanish chivalry among the mountains of Malaga, was com- 
mander in chief of the Moorish armies; and gradually took upon 
himself most of the cares of sovereignty. Among other things, 
he was particularly zealous in espousing his brother’s quarrel 
with his son; and he prosecuted it with such vehemence, that 
many affirmed there was something more than fraternal sym- 
pathy at the bottom of his zeal. 

The disasters and disgraces inflicted on the country by the 
Christians, during this year, had wounded the national feelings 
of the people of Almeria; and many had felt indignant that 
Boabdil should remain passive at such a time; or rather, should 
appear to make a common cause with the enemy. His uncle 
Abdalla diligently fomented this feeling by his agents. The 
same arts were made use of that had been successful in Granada. 
Boabdil was secretly, but actively, denounced by the alfaquis 
as an apostate, leagued with the Christians against his country 
and his early faith. The affections of the populace and soldiery 
were gradually alienated from him, and a deep conspiracy 
concerted for his destruction. In the month of February, 1485, 
El Zagal suddenly appeared before Almeria, at the head of a 
troop of horse. The alfaquis were prepared for his arrival, and 
the gates were thrown open to him. He entered, with his band, 
and galloped to the citadel. The alcayde would have made 
resistance; but the garrison put him to death, and received El 
Zagal with acclamations. El Zagal rushed through the apart- 
ments of the alcazar, but he sought in vain for Boabdil. He 
found the sultana Ayxa la Horra in one of the saloons, with 
Ben Ahagete, a younger brother of the monarch, a valiant 
Abencerrage, and several attendants, who rallied round them 
to protect them. “ Where is the traitor Boabdil ? ” exclaimed 
El Zagal. “ I know no traitor more perfidious than thyself;’ 
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exclaimed; the intrepid sultana: md I trust my son is in 
safety/ to, take vengeance,: on thy treason.’ .The rage of El 
Zagal was without bounds/' when he learned, that his intended 
victim had. escaped. In his fury .he slew the prince, Ben Ahagete, 
and his lo,liowers ,feil upon' and massacred the Abencerrage and 
attendants., ' As ,to' the proud sultana,, she was borne away 
prisoner, and loaded with, revilings; as having upheld her son 
in his rebellion, and fomented a civil war. 

The unfortunate Boabdil had been • apprised .of his danger 
by a faithful soldier, just in time to make his escape. Throw- 
ing himself on one of the fleetest horses of his stables, and 
ioiiowed by a handful of adherents, he ,had galloped, in "the 
confusion, out of the gates' of Almeria. Several of the cavalry 
of El Zagal, who were stationed without the walls, perceived 
'liis' flight, and attempted, to pursue him. ,Their horses 'were 
jaded w.itli travel, and he soon left them 'far behind. But 
whither was h,e to fly ? Every fortress and castle in the k.mgdoin 
was' closed against him. He knew not whom among the Moors 
to trust; for they had been taught to detest him' as a traitor 
and an apostate. He had no alternative but to -.seek refuge 
am.o.i:ig the Christians, . his hereditary enemies. With a heavy 
heart, he turned his' horse’s head towards Cordova. He had 
to iurk, like a fugitive, through a part 'of his own dominions; 
nor did he feel himself secure until he had passed the frontier, 
and beheld the mountain barrier of his country towering behind 
him. Then it w^as that he became conscious of his humiliating 
state; a fugitive from his throne; an outcast from his nation; 
a king without a kingdom. He smote his breast in an agony of 
grief. Evil indeed,” exclaimed he, “ was the day of my birth; 
and truly was I named El Zogoybi, the unlucky I ” 

He .entered the gates of Cordova with -downcast countenance, 
and with a train of,.o.nly forty ^ follo\vers. ■ The sovereigns were 
, absent ; but the cavaliers of Andalusia manifested that sympathy 
in the misfortunes , of the monarch, that becomes men of, lofty 
and chivalrous souls. They received him with great distinction, 
attended him with the utmost courtesy; and he was- honourably 
entertained by the civil and military commanders of that ancient 
city. 

In the meantime,, , El Zagal put a new alcayde over Almeria, 
to govern in the name of his brother; and, having strongly 
garrisoned the place, he repaired, to Malaga, where an attack of 
the Christians was, .apprehended. The. young, monarch being 
driven out of the land, and the oldmonarch blind and bed-ridden, 
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El Zagal, at the head of the armies, was virtually the sovereign of 
Granada. The people were pleased with having a new idol to 
look up to, and a new name to shout forth; and El Zagal was 
hailed with acclamations,^as the main hope'''of the' nation. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

The great effect of the battering ordnance, in demolishing 
the Moorish fortresses, in the preceding year, induced King 
Ferdinand to procure a powerful train for the campaign of 
1485; in the course of which he resolved to assault some of 
the most formidable holds of the enemy. An army of nine 
thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry assembled at 
Cordova early in the spring; and the king took the field on 
the 5th of April. It had been determined, in secret council, 
to attack the city of Malaga, that ancient and important sea- 
port, on which Granada depended for foreign aid and supplies. 
It was thought proper previously, however, to get possession 
of various towns and fortresses in the valleys of Santa Maria 
and Cartama, through which pass the roads to Malaga. 

The first place assailed was the town of Benamaquex. It 
had submitted to the Catholic sovereigns in the preceding year, 
but had since renounced its allegiance. King Ferdinand was 
enraged at the rebellion of the inhabitants. I will make their 
punishment,’’ said he, “ a terror to others; they shall be loyal 
through force, if not through faith.” The place was carried by 
storm; one hundred and eight of the principal inhabitants were 
either put to the sword or hanged on the battlements. The 
rest were carried into captivity.^ 

The towns of Coin and Cartama were besieged on the same 
day; the first by a division of the army led on by the Marquis 
of Cadiz; the second by another division, commanded by Don 
Alonzo de Aguilar, and Luis Fernandez Puerto Carrero, the 
brave senior of Palma. The king, with the rest of the army, 
remained posted between the two places, to render assistance 
to either division. The batteries opened upon both places at 
the same time; and the thunder of the lombards was mutually 
heard from one camp to the other. The Moors made frequent 
sallies, and a valiant defence; but they were confounded by the 
tremendous uproar of the batteries, and the destruction of their 
^ Pulgar.^J Garibay. Cura de los Palacios. 
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walls. In the meantime, the alarm fires gathered together the 
Moorish mountaineers of the Serrania, who assembled in great 
numbers in the city of Monda, about a league from Coin. 

They made several attempts to enter the besieged town, but 
in vain; they were each time intercepted and driven back by 
the Christians, and were reduced to gaze at a distance, in despair, 
on the destixiction of the place. While thus situated, there 
rode one day into Monda a fierce and haughty Moorish chieftain, 
at the head of a band of swarthy African horsemen: it was 
Hamet el Zegri, the fiery spirited alcayde of Ronda, at the head 
of his band of Gomeres. He had not vet recovered from the 
rage and mortification of his defeat on the banks of the Lopera, 
in the disastrous foray of Old Bexir, when he had been obliged 
to steal back to his mountains, with the loss of his bravest 
followers. He had ever since panted for revenge. * He now 
rode among the host of warriors assembled at Monda. “ Who 
among you,” cried he, “ feels pity for the women and children 
of Com, exposed to captivity and death? Whoever he is, let 
him follow me, who am ready to die as a Moslem for the relief 
of Moslems ! ” So saying, he seized a white banner, and, waving 
It over his head, rode forth from the town, followed by the 
Gomeres. Many of the warriors, roused by his words and his 
example, spurred resolutely after his banner. The people of 
Com, being prepared for this attempt, sallied forth as thev saw 
the white banner, and made an attack upon the Christian camp; 
and, m the confusion of the moment, Hamet and his followers 
galloped mto tte gates. This reinforcement animated the 
besieged, and Hamet exhorted them to hold out obstinately 
in,,, defence, of life and the .town. As the Gomeres were veteran - . 
wainors, <.lm more they were attacked, the harder they fought. 

_ At length, a great breach was made in the walls; and 
Ferdinand, who was impatient of the resistance of the place, 
oroered^ the Duke of Naxera and the Count of Benavente to 
enter with their troops; and, as their forces were not sufficient, 
he sent word to Luis de Cerda, Duke of Medina Celi, to send 
a part of his people to their assistance. 

’moused at this demand. 

Fell my lora the king, said the haughty grandee, “ that I 
have come to succour him with my household troops. If my 
people are ordered to any place, I am to go with them; but, if 
I am to remam m the camp, they must remain with me : for 
troops cannot serve without their commander, nor their com- 
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The reply of the high-spirited grandee perplexed the cautious 
Ferdinand, who knew the jealous pride of his powerful nobles. 
In the meantime^ the people of the camp^ having made all 
preparations for the assault, were impatient to be led forward. 
Upon this Pero Ruyz de Alarcon put himself at their head*, 
and, seizing their mantas, or portable bulwarks, and their other 
defences, they made a gallant assault, and fought their way 
in at the breach. The Moors were so overcome by the fury of 
■their assault, that they retreated fighting' to the, square of the 
town. Pero Ruyz de Alarcon thought the place was carried, 
when suddenly .Hamet and his Gomeres came scouring' thrGiidi 
the -streets, with wild war cries, and fell furiously upon the 
Christians. The latter were, in their turn, beaten back; and, 
while attacked in front by the Gomeres, were assailed by the 
inhabitants -with all kinds of missiles from their roofs and 
windows. They at length gave way, and retreated through the 
breach. Pero Ruyz de Alarcon still maintained his ground in. 
one of the principal streets. The few cavaliers that stood by 
him urged him to fly I “ No,’’ said he, I came here to fight, 
and not to fly 1 ” He was presently surrounded by the Gomeres, 
His companions fled for their lives. Before they fled, they saw 
him covered wdth wounds, but still fighting desperately for the 
fame of a good cavalier.^ 

The resistance of the inhabitants, though aided by the valour 
of the Gomeres, was of no avail. The battering artillery of the 
Christians demolished their walls; combustibles were thrown 
into their town, which set it on fire in various places, and they 
were at length compelled to capitulate. They were permitted 
to depart with their effects, and the Gomeres with their arms. 
Hamet el Zegri and his African band sallied forth, and rode 
proudly through the Christian camp; nor could the Spanish 
cavaliers refrain from regarding with admiration that haughty 
warrior and his devoted and dauntless adherents. 

The capture of Coin was accompanied by that of Gartama. 
The fortifications of the latter were repaired and garrisoned; 
but Coin being too extensive to be defended by a moderate 
force, its Avails were demolished. The siege of these places 
struck such terror into the surrounding country, that the Moors 
of many of the neighbouring towns "abandoned their homes, 
and fled with such of their effects as they could cany away; 
upon which the king gave orders to demolish their walls ai^ 
towers. 

‘ Pulgar, part iii. cap. 42. 
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King Ferdinand now left his camp and his heavy artillery 
near Cartama, and proceeded with his lighter troops to recon- 
noitre Malaga. By this time the secret plan of attack, arranged 
in the council of war at Cordova, was knowm to all the world. 
The vigilant warrior, El Zagal, had thrown himself into the 
place. He had put all the fortifications, which were of vast 
strength, into a state of defence, and had sent orders to the 
alcaydes of the mountain towns to hasten with their forces to 
his a.ssistance. 

The very day that Ferdinand appeared before the place, El 
Zagal sallied forth to receive him, at the head of a thousand 
cavalry, the choicest warriors of Granada. A hot s lfiVmkh 
took place among the gardens and olive trees near the city. 
Many were killed on both sides, and this gave the Christians 
a sharp foretaste of what they might expect, if they attempted 
to besiege the place. 

When the skirmish was over, the Marquis of Cadiz had a 
private conference with the king. He represented the difficulty 
of besieging Malaga with their present force, especially as their 
plans had been discovered and anticipated, and the whole 
country was marching over the mountains to oppose them. 
The marquis, who had secret intelligence from all quarters, had 
received a letter from Juceph Xerife, a Moor of Ronda, of 
Christian lineage, apprising him of the situation of that important 
place and its garrison, which at that moment laid it open to 
atUck; and the marquis was urgent with the king to seize upon 
this critical moment, and secure a place, which was one of the 
most powerful Moorish fortresses on the frontiers, and, in the 
hands of Hamet el Zegri, had been the scourge of Andalusia. 
The good marquis had another motive for his advice, becoming 
a true and loyal knight. In the deep dungeons of Ronda 
languished several of his companions in arms, who had been 
captured in the defeat in the A.xarquia. To break their chains 
and restore them to liberty and light, he felt to be his peculiar 
auty, as one of those who had most promoted that disastrous 
enterprise. 

Ring Feidiiiund listened to the advice of the marquis. He 
knew the importance of Ronda, which was considered one of 
the keys of the kingdom of Granada; and he was disposed 
to punish the inhabitants, for the aid they had rendered to the 
.pirnson at Coin. The siege of Malaga, therefore, was abandoned 
for the present, and preparations made for a rapid and secret 
move against the city of Ronda. 
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The bold Hamet el Zegi'i, the alcayde of Ronda, had returned 
sullenly to his stronghold after the surrender of Coin. He had 
fleshed his sword in battle with the Christians; but his thirst for 
vengeance was still unsatisfied. Hamet gloried in the strenath 
of his fortress and the valour of his people. A fierce and p^r- 
like populace was at his command; his signal fires would 
summon all the warriors of the Serrania; his Gomeres almost 
subsisted on the spoils of Andalusia; and in the rock on ^\•hich 
his fortress was built were hopeless dungeons, filled with Christian 
captives, who had been carried off by these war hawks of the 
mountains, 

Ronda was considered as impregnable. It was situate in the 
heart of the wild and rugged mountains, and perched upon an 
isolated rock, crested by a strong citadel, with triple walls and 
towers. A deep ravine, or rather a perpendicular chasm of 
rocks, of frightful depth, surrounded three parts of the city; 
through this flowed the Rio Verde, or Green River. There 
were two suburbs to the city, fortified by walls and towers, and 
almost inaccessible, from the natural asperity of the rocks. 
Around this rugged city were deep rich valleys, sheltered by 
the^ mountains, refreshed by constant streams, abounding with 
grain, and the most delicious fruits, and yielding verdant 
meadows; in which was reared a renowned breed of horses, 
the best in the whole kingdom for a foray. 

Hamet el Zegri had scarcely returned to Ronda, when he 
received intelligence that the Christian army was marching to 
the siege of Malaga, and orders from El Zagai to send troops 
to his assistance. Hamet sent a part of his garrison for that 
purpose. In the meantime, he meditated an expedition to which 
he was stimulated by pride and revenge. All Andalusia was 
now drained of its troops; there was an opportunity, therefore, 
for an inroad, by which he might wipe out the disgrace of his 
defeat at the battle of Lopera. Apprehending no danger to his 
mountain city, now that the storm of war had passed down into 
the vega of Malaga, he left but a remnant of his garrison to man 
its walls; and, putting himself at the head of his band of Gomeres, 
swept down suddenly into the plains of Andalusia. He careered, 
almost without resistance, over those vast campihas, or pasture 
lands, which form a part of the domains of the Duke of Medixua 
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Sidoriia. In vain the bells were rung and the alarm fires kindled ; 
the band of Hamet had passed by before any force could be 
assembled ; and was only to be traced, like a hurricane, by the 
devastation it had made. 

Hamet regained in safety the Serrania de Ronda, exulting 
in his successful inroad. The mountain glens were filled with 
long droves of cattle, and flocks of sheep, from the campinas 
of Medina Sidonia. There were mules, too, laden with the 
plunder of the villages; and every warrior had some costly 
, spoil: of jewels for his favourite mistress. 

As El Zegri drew near to Ronda, he was roused from his 
dream of triumph by the sound of heavy ordnance, bellowdng 
through the mountain defiles. His heart misgave him: he 
put spurs to his horse, and galloped in advance of his lagging 
cavaJgada. As he proceeded, the noise of the ordnance in- 
creased, echoing from cliff to cliff. Spurring his horse up a 
craggy heiglit, which commanded an extensive view, he beheld, 
to his consternation, the country about Ronda white with the 
tents of a besieging army. The royal standard, displayed before 
a proud encampment, showed that Ferdinand himself was 
present; while the incessant blaze and thunder of artillery, and 
the volumes of overhanging smoke, told the work of destruction 
that was going on. 

The royal army had succeeded in coming upon Ronda by 
surprise, during the absence of its alcayde, and most of its 
garrison; but its inhabitants were warlike, and defended them- 
selves bravely, trusting that Hamet and his Gomeres would 
soon return to their assistance. 

The fancied strength of their bulwarks had been of little avail 
against the batteries of the besiegers. In the space of four days, 
three towers, and great masses of the walls which defended 
the suburbs, were battered down, and the suburbs taken and 
plundered. Lombards and other heavy ordnance were now 
levelled at the walls of the city, and stones and missiles of all 
kinds hurled into the streets. The very rock on which the city 
stood shook Vvith the thunder of the artillery; and the Christian 
captives, deep within its dungeons, hailed the sound as the 
promise of deliverance. 

When Hamet el Zegri beheld his city thus surrounded and 
assailed, he called upon his ^ men to follow him, and make a 
desperate attempt to cut their way through to its relief. They 
proceeded stealthily through the mountains, until they came 
to the nearest heights above the Christian camp. When night 
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fell, and part of the army was sunk in sleep, they descended the 
rocks, and rushing suddenly upon the weakest part of the camn ^ 
endeavoured to break their way tlirough and gain the city. The 
camp was too strong to be forced; they were driven back to the 
crags of the mountains, whence they defended themselves by ' 
showermg down darts and stones upon their pursuers. 

Hamet now lighted alarm fires about the heights ; his standard ' 

was ]omed by the neighbouring mountaineers and by troops from 
Malaga. Thus reinforced, he made repeated assaults upon the 
Chnstians, cutting off all stragglers from the camp. All his | 
attempts, however, to force his way into the city were fruitless. ’ 
Many of his bravest men were slain, and he was oblio-ed to retreat 
into the fastnesses of the mountains. ° 

rneanwhile, the distress of Ronda vras hourly increasinp'. 
The Marquis of Cadiz, having possession of the suburb^ was 
enabled to^ approach to the very foot of the perpendicular 
precipice, rising from the river, on the summit of which the citv 
IS built. At the foot of this rock is a living fountain of limpid ' S' 
water, _gushii^ into a great natural basin. A secret mine led I 
down from within the city to this fountain, by several hundred f 
steps, cut in the solid rock. From this the city obtained its ; 
chief supply of water; and the steps were deeply W'orn by the i 
weary feet of Christian captives employed in the painful labour, i' 
Ihe Marquis of Cadiz discovered this subterranean passage, and ; 
directed his pioneers to countermine it through the solid body 
of the rock. They pierced to the shaft; and, stopping it up, ^ 
deprived the city of the benefit of this precious fountain. 

While the brave Marquis of Cadiz was thus pressing the siege 
with zeal, and glowing with the generous thoughts of soon ? 
delivering Ins companions in arms from the Moorish dungeons, 
tar other were the feelings of the alcayde, Hamet el Zegii. He 
smote his breast, and gnashed his teeth, in impotent furv, as he 
beheld, from the mountain cliffs, the destruction of the city. 
Every thunder of the Christian ordnance seemed to batter against 
bis heart. He saw tower after tower tumbling by da}^, and at 
nigiiL the city blazed like a volcano. They fired not nierelv 
stones from their ordnance,” says a chronicler of the times, “ but 
likewise great baUs of iron, cast in moulds, which demolished 
everything they struck.” They threw also balls of tow. steeped 
m pitch and oil and gunpowder, which, when once on fire, were 
not to be extinguished, and which set the houses in flames. 

Great was the horror of the inhabitants. They knew not 
where to flee for refuge : their houses were in a blaze, or shattered 
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by the ordnance. The streets were perilous^ from the falling 
ruins and the bounding balls^ which dashed to pieces everything 
they encountered. At night the city looked like a fiery furnace : 
the cries and wailings of the women were heard between the 
thunders of the ordnance^ and reached even'' to the Moors on the' 
opposite mountains, who answered them by yells of fury and 
despair. 

AH hope of external succour being at an end, the inhabitants' of 
Ronda, were compelled to capitulate. Ferdinand was easily 
pre^iailed upon to grant them favourable terms. . The place was 
capable of longer resistance; and he feared for the safety of his 
camp, as. the forces were daily augmenting on the mountains, 
and making frequent assaults. The inhabitants were permitted 
to depart with their effects, either to Barbary or elsewhere,*' and 
those who chose to reside in Spain had lands assigned them,' 
and were indulged in the exercise of their religion. 

No .sooner did the place surrender, than detachments were 
se,i.it to attack the Moors, who hovered .about the neigh.bouring 
mouiitams. Hamet' el Zegri, however, did not remain to try a 
fruitless battle. He gave up the game as lost, and retreated 
vfith his Gomeres, .filled with grief and rage, l3ut trusting to 
fortune' to give him. future vengeance. 

The first care of the good Marquis of Cadiz, on entering Ronda, 
was to deliver his unfortunate companions in arms from the 
dungeons of the fortress. What a difference in their looks from 
the time when, Hushed with health and hope, and arrayed in 
military pomp, they had sallied forth upon the mountain foray. 
Many of them were almost .naked, with irons at their, ankles, 
and beards reaching to their waists.. ■ ' Their meeting, with the 
marquis was joyful, yet it had the look of grief; for their joy was 
mingled with many bitter recollections. There was an immense 
iiumber of .other captives, among -whom were several young men 
of. ..noble families, who, with filial pie'ty, had surrendered.. them"' 
selves prisoners in, place of .their fathers.’ 

The captives were all provided ' with mules, and sent to the 
queen at Cordova. The humane heart of Isabella melted at the 
sight of the piteous cavalcade. ■ They v/ere all supplied by her 
with, food and raiment, and money to pay their expenses to. their 
lioines. Their chains were hung as' pious trophies against the 
exterim* of the church of St. Juan de los Reyes in Toledo, where 
the Christian traveller may ' regale, his eyes w.ith' the sight of them 
at this very day. 

Among the Moorish captives was a young infidel maiden of 
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to become a Christian, and to remain 
m Spam. She had been inspired ivith the %ht of the true faith 
i^slnda^^ ministry of a young man who had been a captive 
SarS he?® complete Ms good work bv 

consented to their pious wished 
Durifif/h? tf ^ h" maiden should be properly 

purified by the holy sacrament of baptism. ^ ^ 

of T?oSn Pestilent n^t of warfare and infidelity, the city 
of -Ronda, says the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, “ was con- 
faith by the thunder of our artillery^ An 
®°on followed by Casanbonelas, Alarbella 
^d other towns in these parts; insomuch that, in the course of 

“'-my-two places were rescued 
domiiti™ rf a' ““ «>= '■eniguant 


CHAPTER XXXI 

JSedfi® versatile, unsteady race, and 

. eeding,ly oiven to make and unmake kings. They had for 

the’o&er ^nH sometimes setting up the one, sometimes 

the other, and sometimes both at once, according to the pinch 

evfis^stilT wen? however, tha^ the 

evils still went on increasing, m defiance of everv change- and 

ri^ng?mS.t”b^^ V Revise some new combinftion or 

out M two ba&gs! ofiicientgovernmentmightbe wrought 

sealenT ved of the fall of Ronda, and the con- 

^ frontier, a tumultuous assemblage took 

buted the^l.®;? P*^“'0 squares. As usual, the people attri- 

ttS?rn W In country exclusively to the faults of 

thpM ^ P°Po^ace never imagine that anv part of 

SmerAMmp®r themselves. A crafty alfaqui, 

‘='^^ent of their dis- 

contents, rose and harangued them. 

two choosing and changing,” said he, “ between 

S satlv and infirmities;' unable 

crc-t^a ^ 4 ^ S;gainst thc foc, even when ravaging to the verv 

gates of the city: and Boabdil el Chico for the other; an 
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apostate, a traitor^ a deserter from his throne^ a fugitive among 
the enemies of his nation; a man fated to misfortune^ and 
proverbially named ‘ the unlucky/ 

'' In a time of overwhelming war^ like the present, he only is 
fit to sway a sceptre who can wield a sword. . Would you seek 
such a man ? You need not look far. Allah has sent such a one, 
in this time of distress, to retrieve' the fortunes of Granada. 
You already know whom I mean. You know it can be no other 
than your general, the invincible Abdalla; whose surname of 
El Za.gai has become a watchword in battle, rousing the courage 
of the faithful and striking terror into the unbelievers.^^ 

The multitude received the words of the alfaqui with accla- 
mations ; they were delighted with the idea of a third king over 
Granada; and Abdalla el Zagal, being of the royal family, and 
already in the virtual exercise of royal power, the measure had 
nothing in it that appeared either rash or violent. A deputation 
was therefore sent to El Zagal at Malaga, inviting him to repair 
to Granada to receive the crown. 

Ei Zagal expressed great surprise and repugnance when the 
mission was announced to him; and nothing but his patriotic 
zml for the public safety, and his fraternal eagerness to relieve 
the aged Aben Hassan from the cares of government, prevailed 
upon him, to accept the offer of the crown. ■ Leaving, therefore, 
Rodo\'an de Vaiiegas, one of the bravest Moorish generals, in 
command of Malaga, he departed for Granada, attended by three 
hundred trusty cavaliers. 

Old Muley Aben Hassan did not wait for the arrival of his 
brother. Unable any longer to buffet with the storms of the 
times, his only solicitude was to seek some safe and quiet harbour 
of repose. In one of the deep valleys -which indent the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and which are shut up, on the land side, by 
stupendous mountains, stood the little city of Almunecar. The 
valley was watered by the river Frio, and abounded with fruits, 
with grain, and with pasturage. The city w-as strongly fortified, 
and the garrison and alcayde were devoted to the old monarch. 
This was the place chosen by Muley Aben Hassan for his asylum. 
His first care %vas to send thither all his treasures; his next, to 
take refuge there himself: his third, that his sultana Zorayna, 
and their two sons, should follow him. 

In the raeantinie, Muley Abdalla el Zagal pursued his journey 
towards the capital, attended by his three hundred cavaliers. 
The road from Malaga to Granada winds close by Alhama, and 
is commanded by that fortress. This had been a most perilous ' ^ 
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pass,' for the Moors during the time that Alhama was commanded 
by the Count de Tendilia. Not , a traveller could .escape liis 
eagle eye; and his garrison was .ever .ready for^ a.sally. The 
Count ' de. Tendilia, however, had, been 'relieved , from this ' 
arduous post, , and it had been .given in charge to Don Gutiere de 
Padilla, clavero, or treasurer of the order of Galatrava, an easy, 
indulgent man, who had with him three hundred gallant knights ' 
of his order, beside other mercenary troops. . The garrison had/ 
fallen off in discipline; the cavaliers were hardy in .fight and" 
daring in foray, but confident in themselves, and negiigent of 
proper, precautions. Just be,fore the journey of El Zagal, a ' 
number of these cavaliers, with several soldiers of "fortune of the ■ 
garrison,, in all one hundred and seventy men, had sallied forth to 
harass the. Moorish country during its present distracted state; 
and haying ravaged the valleys of the Sierra Nevada, 'or snowy 
mountains, were returning to Alhama in gay spirits, and laden 
with booty. * , 

As 'El Zagal passed through the neighbourhood of Alhama, 
he recollected the ancient perils of the road, and sent light 
corredors in advance, to inspect each rock and ravine where a 
foe might lurk in ambush. One of these scouts, overlooking 
a narrow valley, which opened upon the road, descried a troop 
of horsemen on the banks of a little stream. They were dis- 
mounted, and had taken the bridles from their steeds, that they 
might crop the fresh grass on the banks of the river. The horse- 
men were scattered about, some reposing in the shade, of rocks 
and trees, others gambling for the spoil they had taken. Not a 
sentinel was posted to keep guard; . everything showed the per- 
fect security of men who consider theiiiselves.beyond; the reach 
of danger. 

These careless cavaliers were, in fact, the knights of Calatrava, 
with a part of their companions in arms, returning from their 
foray. A part of their force had passed on with the cavalgada ; 
ninety of the principal cavaliers had halted, to repose and refresh 
themselves in this valley, Ei Zagal smiled with ferocious joy 
when he heard .of their negligent security. Here will be 
.trophies,” said he, “ to, gTace our entrance into Alhambra.” 
Approaching the valley with cautious silence,, he wheeled into it 
'.at full speed at 'the head of his troop, and attacked the Christians 
so suddenly and furiously that 'they had not time to put the 
bridles upon their horse's, or even, to leap into the. saddles. ' ' They 
made a confused but valiant defence,: %litiiig among the rocks, 
and in the rugged bed of the rivei*. Their defence was useless; 
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seventy - nine were slain, the remaining eleven were taken 

prisoners. _ . 

' , A party , of the Moors galloped in pursuit of the cavaigada; 
they soon overtook it/winding slowly up a hill. The, horsemen 
who convoyed perceiving the enemy at a distance^ made their 
'.escape, and left the,, spoil to be retaken by the Moors. 

' El Zagal gathered together his captives and his .booty, and; 
proceeded, elate with success, to Granada. He paused before 
the," gate of .Elvira, for as yet he .had not been proclaimed king. 
This, ceremony was immediately performed; for the fame of his 
recent exploit had preceded him, and had intoxicated the niinds, 
of , the giddy pooulace. . 

He. entered Granada in a sort of triumph. The eleven captive 
knights of Calatrava walked, in front. . Next were paraded the 
nink.y captured steeds, bearing the armour and weapons of their 
late owners, and mounted by as many Moors. Then , came 
seventy Moorish horsemen, with as many Christian heads hang,- 
ing at, their saddle-bows. Muley Abdalla el Zagal followed,^ sur- 
rounded, by a number of distinguished' cavaliers, richly attired;,, 
and the p,agea'iit was closed by a long cavaigada of the flocks and 
herds, and other booty, recovered from the Christians.^ 

The 'populace gazed with almost savage triumph at these 
captive cavaliers and the gory heads of their companions,^ know- 
ing them to have been a part of the formidable garrison of 
Aiiia,rna, so long the scourge of Granada and, the terror oi the 
vega. They hailed this petty triumph as an auspicious opening 
of the reign of their new monarch. For several days the names 
of Muley Aben Hassan and Boabdil elChico were,never mentioned 
but with contempt, and the whole city resounded with the praises.,. 

. of E! Zagal,. or “ the valiant’’ 


CHAPTER XXXn ' 

The elevation, of a bold and active veteran to. the throne, of' 
Granada, in place of its' late bedridden king, made, a vast differ- 
ence ill the aspect of the war, and, called for some blow that 
should dasli the confidence of the Moors in their new monarch, 
and animate the Christians to .fresh exertions. . 

Don Diego de Cordova, the .brave Count de Cabra,' was at this , 

^ Ztiirita, lib. nx." ,, Mariana, Hist. Espana.', Arbaca, AiiiialeS' de 
Aragon, , .. 
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time in his castle of Vaena, where he kept a wary eve upon the 
frontier. It was now the latter part of August; and he grie ved 
that tne sunamer should pass away without any inroad into the 
country of the foe. He sent out his scouts on the prowl, and 
they brought him word that the important post of Mociin was 
out weakly gamsoned. This was a castellated town, stronolv 
situate upon a high mountain, partly surrounded 'hv thick 
forests, and p^tly girdled by a river. It defended one of the 
lugged and solitary passes by which the Christians were wont to 
make their inroads, insomuch that the Moors, in their figurative 
way, denominated it the shield of Granada. 

The Count de Gabra sent word to the monarchs of the feeble 
state of the garrison, and gave it as his opinion that by a secret 
anci rapid expedition the place might be surprised. King 
herdinand asked the advice of his counsellors. Some cautioned 
mm against the sanguine temperament of the count and his 
heedlessness of danger. Mociin, they observed, was near to 
Oranada, and might be promptly reinforced. The opinion of 
the count, however, prevailed ; the king considering him almost 
m.allib e m matters of border warfare since his capture of 
Jboabdii el Chico. 

The king departed from Cordova, therefore, and took post at 
Aicala la Real, for the purpose of being near to Mociin. The 
queen also proceeded to Vaena, accompanied by her children, 
Fnnce Juan and the Princess Isabella, and her great counsellor 
m all matters, public and private, spiritual and temporal, the 
venerable Grand Cardinal of Spain. 

Nothing could exceed the pride and satisfaction of the loyal 
Count de Cabra when he saw this stately train wunding along the 
dreary mountain roads, and entering the gates of Vaena, He 
received his royal guests with all due ceremony, and lodged 
them in the best apartments that the warrior castle afforded, 
being the same that had formerly been occupied bv the roval 
captive Boabdil. 

King Ferdinand had concerted a warv plan to ensure the 
success of the enterprise. The Count de Cabra and Don Martin 
Aionzo de Montemayor w^ere to set forth with their troops, so 
as to reach Mociin by a certain hour, and to intercept all who 
should attempt to enter, or should sally from, the toW'D. The 
master of Calatrava, the troops of the grand cardinal, com» 
manded by the Count of Buendia, and the forces of the Bishop 
of Jaen, led by that belligerent prelate, amounting in all to four 
thousand horse and six thousand foot, were to set oft in time to 
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cO“Operate with the Count de Cabra^ so as to surround the town. I 

The king was to foilow with his whole force^ and encamp before 

the place. ^ | 

And here the worthy Padre Fray Antonio Agapida breaks 
forth into a triumphant eulogy of the pious prelates who thus 
mingled personally in these scenes of warfare. “ As this was a 
holy crusade/' says he^ “ undertaken for the advancement of the 
faith and the glory of the churchy so was it always countenanced 
and upheld by saintly men. For the victories of their most 
Catholic majesties were not folio wed^ like those of more worldly 
sovereigns, by erecting castles and towers, and appointing 
aicaydes and garrisons, but by founding of convents and 
cathedrals, and the establishment of wealthy bishoprics. 

Wherefore their majesties were always surrounded in court 
or camp, in the cabinet or in the field, by a crowd of ghostly 
advisers, inspiriting them to the prosecution of this most 
righteous war. Nay, the holy men of the church did not scruple, 
at times, to buckle on the cuirass over the cassock, to exchange 
the crosier for the lance; and thus, with corporal hands, and 
temporal weapons, to fight the good fight of the faith.’’ 

But to return from this rhapsody of the worthy friar. The 
Count de Cabra, being instructed in the complicated arrange- 
ments of the king, marched forth at midnight to execute them 
punctually. lie led his troops by the little river, which winds 
below Vaena, and so up the wild defiles of the mountains; march- 
ing all night, and stopping only in the heat of the following day 
to repose under the shadowy cliffs of a deep barranca, calculating 
to arrive at Moclin exactly in time to co-operate with the other 
forces. . .. . 

The troops had scarcely stretched themselves on the earth 
to take repose, when a scout arrived, bringing word that El 
Zagai had suddenly sallied out of Granada, with a strong 
force, and had encamped in the vicinity of Moclin. It was 
plain that the wary Moor had received information of the in- 
tended attack. This, how^ever, was not the idea that presented 
Itsdi to the mind of the Count de Cabra. He had captured one 
king; here was a fair opportunity to secure another. What a 
triumph to lodge a second captive monarch in his castle of Vaena I 
What a prisoner to deliver into the hands of his royal mistress! 

Id red with the thought, the good count forgot all the arrangements 
of the king; or, rather, blinded by former success, he trusted 
everything to courage and fortune, and thought that, by one 
bold swoop, he might again bear of! the royal prize, and wear 
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! Mi laurels without competition. His only fear was that the 

; , . , master of Calatrava, and the belligerent bishop, might come 

; ■ up m ume to share the glory of the victory. So ordering every 

; one to horse, this _hot-spirited cavalier pushed on for Mocliii 

, Without allowing his troops the necessary time for repose.^ ^ 

: ; The evening closed as the count arrived in the neighbourhood 

of Modin. It was the full of the moon, and a bright and cloud- 
I V iess night. The count was marching through one of those deen 

i \ alleys or ravines^ worn in the Spanish mountains by the brief 

j ■ but tremendous torrents^, which prevail during' the autumnal 

rains; It was walled, on both sides, by lofty and almost per- 
, pendicular cliffs; but the strong gleams of moonlight that 
I ! . penetrated to the bottom of the glen, glittered on the armour of 

■ i the squadrons, as they silently passed through it. Suddenly the 

; ; war-cry of the Moors rose in various parts "of the vallev. El 

Zagal ! El Zagal! ” was shouted from every cliff, accompanied 
by showers of missiles,_that struck down several of the Christian 

■ j warnois. The count lifted up his eyes, and beheld, by the light 

! i ■ that prevailed, every cliff glistening 'with Moorish soldiery. The 

, / deadly shower fell thickly around him; and the shining armour 

: of his followers made them fair objects for the aim of the enemy. 

Tne count saw his brother Gonzalo struck dead by his side- 
' Ms own horse sunk under Mm, pierced by four Moorish lances; 

i’ , and he received a wound in the hand from an arquebuse. He 

' i , ; remembered the horrible massacre of the mountains of Malaga 

’ ' feared a similar catastrophe. There was no time to pause! 

His brother s horse^ freed from his slaughtered riders, was runnino* 
at large; seizing the reins, he sprang into the saddle, called upon 
Ms men to follow him, and, wheeling round, retreated out of the 
fatal valley. 

The Moors, rusMng down from the heights, pursued the re- 
treating Christians. The chase endured for a league; but it 
was a league of rough and broken ground, where the Christians 
had to turn and ffght at almost every step. In these short but 
•fierce combats, the enemy lost many cavaliers of note; but the 
loss of the Christians was infinitely more grievous, comprising 
numbers of the noblest warriors of Vaena and its vicinity. .Many 
of the Christians, disabled by wounds, or exhausted by fatigu^ 
turned aside, and endeavoured to conceal themselves among rocks 
and thickets, but never more rejoined their companions;" being 
slain or captured by the Moors, or perisMng in'their wretched 
retreats. 


‘ Mariana, lib. XXV. b. 17. .^.barca. Zurita. etc. 
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The arrival of the troops^ led by the master of Galatrava and 
the Bishop of Jaen, put an end to the rout. El Zagal contented 
himself with the laurels he had gained; and, ordering the 
trumpets to call off his men from the; pursuit, returned in great 
triumph to'.Moclin.^ , 

Queen Isabella was at Vaena, awaiting in great anxiety the^ 
resultyof the expedition. She was in a stately apartment of 
the castle, looking towards the road that winds through the 
mountains from Moclin, and regarding the watchtowers that, 
crowned the neighbouring heights, . in hopes of favourable 
signals. The prince and princess, her children, were w-ith her, 
and her venerable councillor, the grand cardinal. All shared in 
the anxiety of the moment. At length couriers were seen 
riding toward the town. They entered its gates; but, before 
they reached the castle, the nature of their tidings was known 
to the queen, b}^ the shrieks and wailings that rose fmm the 
streets below. The messengers were soon followed b}^ wounded 
fugitives/hastening home to be relieved, or to die among their 
friends and families. The whole town resounded with lamenta- 
tions, for it had lost the flower of its youth, and its bravest 
warriors. Isabella was a woman of courageous soul, but her 
feelings were overpowered by the spectacle of woe which pre- 
sented itself on every side. Her maternal heart mourned over 
the, death of so many loyal subjects, who, so shortly before, 
had ralliecT round her with devoted affection; and, losing her 
usual self-command, she sunk into deep despondency. 

In this gloomy state of mind, a thousand apprehensions 
crowded ' upon her. She dreaded the ' confidence which this 
success, would impart to the Moors. She feared, also, for the 
important fortress of Alhama, the garrison- of which had' not 
been reinforced si.nce its foraging party had been cut off by this 
same El Zagal. On ever}^ side the queen saw danger -and 
disaster, and feared that a general rout was about to .attend 
the Castilian arms. 

The grand cardinal comforted her with both spiritual and 
worldly counsel. He told -her to- recollect that no country 
was ever conquered , without occasional reverses, to ' the con- 
cgierors; that the Moors were a warlike people, fortified In a 
rr-iigh and mountainous country, where they never could be 
conquered by her ancestors ; ' and that, in. fact, her arm.ies had 
already, in three years, taken more cities than those, of' .any of 
her predecessors had been able to' do in twelve. He concluded, 
-„, "^..Zurita, lib. XX. -c. 4. Pulgar, Cronica, ' 
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by offering to take the field, with three thousand cavalrr his 
maintained by himself, and either hasten 
to the relief of Alhama, or undertake any other expedition her 
majeaty might command. The discreet words of the cardinal 

for 

consolation, and she soon recovered her usual eauanimity 
borne of the counseUors of Isabella, of that pohtic class 
wno seek to nse by the faults of others, were loud in thei^ cen- 
sures of the rashness of the count. The queen defended Mm 
generosity. “ The enterprise,” said she, “ was 
rash; but_ not more rash than that of Lucena, which was 
crowned with success, and which we have all applauded, as the 
heigat of heroism. Had the Count de Cabra succeeded in 
cap uring the uncle, as he did the nephew', who is there that 
wmld not have praised him to the skies? ” 

. ■’■.j? magnanimous words of the queen put a stop to all 
invidious remarks in her presence; but certain of the courtiers 
who had envied the count the glory gained by his former achieve^ 
ments, continued to magnify, among themselves, his present 
imprudence: and we are told by Fray Antonio Agapida that 
tney sneermgly gave the worthy cavalier the appellation of 
Count de Cabra, the king-catcher/’ 

Ferdinand had reached the place on the frontier called the 
fountain of the King, within three leagues of Moclin, when 
he heard of the late disaster. He greatly lamented the pre- 
cipitation of the count, but forbore to express himself with 
seventy; for he knew the value of that loyal and valiant 
cavalier.^ He held a council of wp, to determine what course 
\ms to be pursued. Some of his cavaliers advised him to 
abandon the attempt upon Moclin, the place being strondy 
remiorced, and the enemy inspirited by his recent victorv. 
Certain old Spanish hidalgos reminded him that he had but "a 
few Castilian troops in his army, without which stanch soldiery 
his predecessors never presumed to enter the Moorish territorv- 
while others remonstrated, that it would be beneath the dimiity 
of the king to retire from an enterprise on account of the defeat 
of a single cavalier and his retainers. In this way the king was 
distracted by a multitude of counsellors; when fortunate! v a 
letter from the queen put an end to his perplexities. Proceed we 
in the next chapter to relate what was the purport of that letter. . 

1 Abarca, Annales de Aragon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

Hap^" are , those princes/'V exclaims the worthy , .Padre Fray 
•Antonio, Agapida^ who have wome.n and priests to advise 
them; for in these ■ dwelleth the spirit of council i 'V While 
Ferdinand and his .captains were confounding each other in' 
their deliberations at the Fountain of the King, a quiet but deep 
little couiicii of war was held, in the state apartment of, the old 
castle of Vaena, between Queen Isabella, the venera.ble Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, grand cardinal of Spain, and Don Garcia 
Osorio, the belligerent bishop of Jaen. .This last worthy prelate, 
who .had exchanged' his mitre for a helm, .no sooner beheld'' the 
defeat of the enterprise against Moclin, than he turned the reins 
of his sleek, stall-fed steed, and hastened back to Vaena, full of 
a project for the employment of the army, the advancement of 
the faith, and the benefit of his own diocese. He knew that the 
actions of the king were influenced by the opinions of the queen; 
and that the queen always inclined a listening ear to the counsels 
of saintly men. He laid his plans, therefore, with the customary 
wisdom of his cloth, to turn the ideas of the queen into the proper 
channel^ and this was the purport of the worthy bishop's 
suggestions. 

I he bishopric of Jaen had for a long time been harassed by 
two Moorish castles, the scourge and terror of all that part of 
the country. They were situate on the frontiers of the kingdom 
of Granada, about four leagues from Jaen, in a deep, narrow, and 
nigged valley, surrounded by lofty mountains. Through this 
valley runs the Rio Frio, or “ cold river,” in a deep channel, 
between high precipitous rocks. On each side of the stream 
rise .two vast rocks, nearly perpendicular, within a stone's throw 
of each other, blocking up the narrow gorge of the valley., ■ On 
the summits . of these rocks stood the two form.idable castles of 
Cambil and Albahar, fortified with battlements and, towers', of 
great height and thickness. They were, connected together' by 
a bridge thrown from rock to rock across the river. The road 
which passed through the valley traversed this bridge, .and 'was 
completely commanded by these castles. ■ They, stood .like two 
giants of romance, guarding the pass and dominating the valley. 

^ The kings of Granada, knowing the importance of these castle's, 
kept them alw-ays well garrisoned, and- victualled to stand' a 
siege; with fleet steeds and hard riders to forage the country 

.1 ,''■ 
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of the Christians. The warlike race of the Abencerrages^ the ' 
troops of the royal household, and others of the choicest chivalry i 
of Granada, made them their strongholds, from whence to sally j 
forth on those predatory and roving enterprises which were the i 
. delight. Gf .the Moorish cavaliers. As "the wealthy bishopric of I 
Jaen Jay immediately at' hand, it suffered more peculiarly from ' 
these marauders. They drove off the fat beeves, and the flocks : 
of sheep from the pastures, and swept the labourers from the - 
field. They scoured the country to the very gates of Jaen; so 
that the citizens could not venture from their walls without the i 
risk of being borne off captive to the dungeons of these castles. | 

The worthy bishop, like a good pastor, beheld, with grief of 
heart, his fat bishopric daily waxing leaner and leaner, and 
poorer and poorer; and his holy ire was kindled at the thought 
that the possessions of the church should thus be at the mercy 
of a crew of infidels. " 1 

It was the urgent council of the bishop, therefore, that the 
military force thus providentially assembled in the neighbour- 
hood, since it was apparently foiled in its attempt upon Moclin, 
should be turned against these insolent castles, and the country 
delivered from their domination. The grand cardinal supported 
the suggestion of the bishop, and declared that he had long 
meditated the policy of a measure of the kind. Their united 
opinions found favour with the queen, and she despatched a 
letter on the subject to the king. It came just in time to relieve 
him from the distraction of a multitude of counsellors, and he 
immediately undertook the reduction of the castles. 

The Marquis of Cadiz was, accordingly, sent in advance, with 
two thousand horse, to keep watch upon the garrisons, and 
prevent all entrance or exit until the king should arrive with 
the main army and the battering artillery. The queen, to be 
near at hand in case of need, moved her quarters to the city of 
Jaen, where she was received with martial honours by the 
belligerent bishop, who had buckled on his cuirass, and girded ' 
on his sword, to fight in the cause of his diocese. 

In the meantime, the Marquis of Cadiz arrived in. the valley, 
and completely shut up the Moors within their walls. The 
castles were under the command of Mahomet Lentin ben Usef, 
an Abencerrage, and one of the bravest cavaliers of Granada. 

In his garrisons were many troops of the fierce African tribe of 
Gomeres. Mahomet Lentin, confident in the strength of his 
fortresses, smiled, as he looked down from his battlements, upon 
the Christian cavalry, perplexed in the rough and narrow valley* 
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He sent forth skirmishing parties to harass them; and there 
were many sharp combats between small parties and single 
knights ; but the Moors were driven back to the castles ; and all 
attempts to send intelligence of their situation to Granada were 
intercepted by the vigilance of the Marquis of Cadiz. 

At length the legions of the royal army came pourings with 
iluttering banner and vaunting trumpet, along the defiles of 
the mountains. They halted before the castles; but the king 
could not find room, in the narrow and rugged valley, to form 
bis camp; he had to divide it into three parts, which were 
posted on different heights, and his tents whitened the sides of 
the neighbouring hills. When the encampment was formed, 
the army remained gazing idly at the castles. The artillery 
was upwards of four leagues in the rear, and without artillery 
all attack would be in vain. 

The alcayde, Mahomet Lentin, knew the nature of the road 
by which the artillery had to be brought. It was merely a 
rugged path, at times scaling almost perpendicular crags and 
precipices, up w^hich it was utterly impossible for wheel carriages 
to pass; neither was it in the power of man or beast to draw 
up the lombards and other ponderous ordnance. He felt 
assured, therefore, that they never could be brought to the camp; 
and, without their aid, what could the Christians effect against 
his rock-built castles ? He scoffed at them, therefore, as he saw 
their tents by day, and their fires by night, covering the surround- 
ing heights. Let them linger here a little while longer,” said 
he, “ and the autumnal torrents will wash them from the 
mountains.” 

While the alcayde was thus closely mewed up within his walls, 
and the Christians lay inactive in their camp, he noticed, one 
calm autumnal day, the sound of implements of labour echoing 
among the mountains, and now and then the crash of a fallen 
tree, or a thundering report, as if some rock had been heaved 
from its bed and hurled into the valley. The alcayde was on 
the battlements of his castle, surrounded by his knights. ” Me- 
thinks,” said he, these Christians are making w^ar upon the 
rocks and trees of the mountains, since they find our castles 
unassailable.” 

The sounds did not cease even during the night ; every now 
and then, the Moorish sentinel, as he paced the battlements, 
heard some crash echoing among the heights. The return of day 
explained the mystery. Scarcely did the sun shine against the 
summits of the mountains than shouts burst from the cliffs 
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opposite to the castiesy and were answered from the camn 
joyful sound of kettle-drums and trumpets. ^ 

The astonished Moors lifted up their eyes, and beheld 
It were, a torrent of war breaking out of a narrow defile. There 
was a multitude of men with pickaxes, spades, and bars of iroi? 
c earmg away every obstacle, wMe behind them slowlv mo4d 

tiragging heavy ordnance, and all the 
munitions of battering warfare. 

priests effect, when thev unite 
m council ^ exclaims again the worthy Antonio Agapida. The 
another consultation with the gr^d cardinal 
and tte beUigerent bishop of Jaen. It was clear that tij 
heav> ordnance could never be conveyed to the camp bv the 
regular road of the country, and on this must depend everv'hope 
of success. It was suggested, however, by the zealous bishop'' 
that another road might be opened through a more practicable 
part of the mountains. It would be an undertaking extravagant 
and chimerical with ordinary means, and, therefore, unlo&ed 
for by the enemy, but what could not kings do, who had treasures 
and armies at command.? 

The project struck the enterprising spirit of the queen. Six 
thousand men, with pickaxes, crowbars, and every other neces- 
sary inaplement, were set to work, day and night, to break a road 
through the very centre of the mountains. No time was to be 
lostj for It was rumoured that El Zagal was about to march 

S tn Ttl The bustling 

Bishop of Jaen acted as pioneer, to mark the route and super- 
intend the labourers; and the grand cardinal took care that the 
work should never languish through lack of monev.i 
^ ‘ When king’s treasures,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
are dispensed by pnestly hands, there is no stint, as the 
glorious annals of Spam bear witness.*’ Under the guidance of 
these ghostly men, it seemed as if miracles were effected 
Almost an entire mountain was levelled, valleys filled up, trees 
hewn down, rocks broken and overturned; in short, all the 
obstacles, which, nature had heaped around, entirely and 
promptly vanquished. In Jittle more than twelve days this 
gigantic work was accomplished, and the ordnance dragged to 
triumph of the Christians and confusion 

or the Moors.2 

No sooner was the heavy artillery arrived than it was dis- 
^ Zunta, Annales de Aragon, lib. xx. c. 64. Piiigar, part iii. 0. 51. 
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posed in all haste upon the neighbouring heights. Francisco 
Ramirez de Madrid^ the first engineer in Spain, superintended 
the batteries, and '^soon opened a destructive fire, upon" the 
castles, , ' ' 

Whm the valiant alcayde, Mahomet Lentin, found his towers 
tumbling about him, and his bravest men dashed from the walls, 
without the power of inflicting a wound upon the foe, his haughty 
spirit was greatly exasperated. ^ Of what avail, said he,' ^ is all 
the prowess of knighthood against these ..cowardly engines' that 
murder from afar? 

For whole day a tremendous fire kept thundering upon the 
castle of Albahar. The lombards discharged large stones, which 
demolished two of the towers, and all the battlements which 
guarded the portal If any Moors attempted to defend the 
walls, or repair the breaches, they were shot down by ribado- 
quines, and other small pieces of artillery. The Christian 
soldiery issued forth from the camp, under cover of this fire, 
and, approaching the castles, discharged flights of arrows and 
stones through the openings made by the ordnance. 

^ At^ length, to bring the siege to a conclusion, Francisco 
Ramirez elevated some of the heaviest artillery on a mount 
that rose in form of a cone or pyramid, on the side of the river 
near to Albahar, and commanded both castles. This was an 
operation of great skill and excessive labour, but it was repaid 
by complete success; for the Moors did not dare to wait until tliis 
terrible battery should discharge its fury. Satisfied that all 
further resistance was vain, the valiant alcayde made signal for 
a parley. , The articles of capitulation- were soon arranged; the 
alcayde and his garrison were permitted to return in safety to 
the city of Granada, and the castles were delivered into the 
..possession uf King Ferdinand, on the day of .the", festival of St. 
Matthew, in the.month^of September. They were immediately 
repaired, , strongly garrisoned, and given in charge' to the citv 
of Jaen. 

The eilects .of this triumph .were 'immediately apparent. 
Quiet and security once more- settled upon the .bishopric; ' the^ 
husbandmeii tilled their fields in .peace, the herds and 'flocks ■ 
fattened unmolested in the pptures, and, the vineyards yielded 
corpulent skinsful^of rosy wine; the good bishop enjoyed, in 
the gratitude of his people, the .approbation -of .his conscience, 
the increase of his revenues, and the abundance of his table, a 
reward for all his toils and pe,rils. '‘This glorious victor\q’’ 
exclaims Fray Antonio Agapida, " achieved- by such extra- 
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ordinary management and infinite labour, is a shining example 
of what a bishop can effect for the promotion of the faith, and the 
good of his diocese.’’ " 


CHAPTER XXXIV - 

While these events were taking place on the northern frontier 
01 the kingdom of Granada, the important fortress of Alhaiiia 
was neglected, and its commander, Don Gutiere de Padilla 
clavero of Calatrava,^ reduced to great perplexity: the remnant 
of the foraging party, which had been surprised and massacred 
by the fierce El Zagal, when on his way to Granada to receive the 
crown, had returned in confusion and dismay to the fortress* 
they could only speak of their own disgrace, being obli<T^ed to 
^andon their cavalgada, and to fiv, pursued bv a superior force 
Of the flower of their party, the gallant knights of Calatra^^'" 
who had remained behind in the valley, thev knew nothing. A 
few days cleared up the mystery, and brought tidings of their 
steeds, led m tnumph into the gates of Granada; and their bleed- 
ing heads, borne at the saddlebows of the warriors of El Zawal. 
Their fellow knights, who formed a part of the garrison, -were 
struck with horror at the dismal story, and panted to revenire 
their death; their number, however, was too much reduced 
this loss to take the field ; for the vega swarmed with the troops 
of El Zagal. They could not even venture forth to forage for 
provisions; and the defeat of the Count de Cabra ha\dng inter- 
rupted their customary supplies, they were reduced to such ex- 
tremity that they had to kill several of their horses for food. 

Don Gutiere de Padilla, clavero of Calatrava, the commander 
of the fortress, was pondering one day over the gloomy state of 
affairs, when a Moor was brought before him, who had applied 
at the gate for an pdience. He bore a budget, and appeared to 
be one of those itinerant merchants, who wandered about the 
country in those days, hanging on the skirts of armies, to pur- 
chase the spoils of the soldiery, and who would pretend to sell 
amulets, trinkets, and perfumes, but would often draw forth 
from their wallets articles of great rarity and value: rich shawls, 
chains of gold, necklaces of pearls and diamonds, and co.stlv 
gems, the plunder of camps and cities. The Moor approached 

^ Clavero of Calatrava is he who bears the keys of the castle, convents 
and archives of the order. It is an office of great honour and distinction I 
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the clavero with a mysterious look. Senior/’ said lie^ I 
would speak with you alone; I have a precious jewel to dispose 
of.’’ “ I need no jewels/’ said the clavero, abruptly; take thy 
wares to the soldiery.” By the blood of him who died on the 
cross/’ exclaimed the Moor, with earnest solemnity, do not 
turn a deaf ear to my offer: the jewel I have to sell would be 
to you of inestimable value, and you alone can be the pur- 
chaser.” 

The clavero was moved by the earnestness of the Moor, and 
perceived that, under the figurative language common to his 
countrymen, he concealed some meaning of importance. He 
made a sign, therefore, to his attendants to withdraw; the Moor 
looked after them, until the door closed; then advancing 
cautiously, What will you give me,” said he, “ if 1 deliver the 
fortress of Zalea into your hands? ” 

Zalea w^as a strong town, about two leagues distant, which 
had long been a hostile and dangerous neighbour to Alhama; 
its warriors laying frequent ambuscades to surprise the knights 
of CaJatrava, when out upon a forage, and to intercept and cut 
off their supplies and cavalgadas, 

^ The clavero looked with mingled surprise and distrust at this 
itinerant pedlar, who thus offered to traffic for a warlike town. 

Thou talkest,” said he, of selling me Zalea; what means hast 
thou of making good the sale?” “I have a brother in the 
garrison,” replied the Moor, who for a proper sum paid down, 
will admit a body of troops by night into the citadel” 

^ And for a sum of gold, then,” said the clavero, regarding 
him with stern scrutiny, thou^ art prepared to betray thy 
people. and thy faith? ” ■ 

'*'1 abjure them^ and their faith,” replied the Moor: ‘‘my 
mother was a Castilian captive; her people shall be my people, 
and her religion my religion.” 

The cautious clavero still distrusted the sincerity of this 
mongrel Moor and piebald Christian. “ What assurance,” con- 
tinued he, “have I that thou wilt deaT more truly with me 
than with the alcayde of the fortress thou wouidst betray ? To 
me thou hast no tie of fealty, to him thou o'west thy allegiance.” 

^ “ I owe him no allegiance! ’’ cried the Moor, fire flashing from 
his eyes: “ the alcayde is a tyrant, a dog! he has robbed me of 
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Enough/’ said the clavero: I wiil trust to thv 

even more than to thy Christianity.” * 

the Sm to with the brother of the Moor- 

e sum to be paid as a recompense was adiusted and pvnr.^ 
arrangement made for the enterprise. every 

^ cavaliers set out under 

+K<i ' A Moor. When they came near to ZalM 

their Reader bound -the hands of the.. guide behind hk: 

and pledged his knightly word to strike him dead on the least 
Mgn of treachery; he then bade him lead the wa/ ft w 4 

dSdlf l/f the walls of the 

citadel. At a low signal, a ladder of ropes was let down- 

^tiere Munoz and Pedro de Alvarado were the first to aSend 

' cut them others. They surprised the guards' 

sTon of Tto^r’ 7^7 gained posset- 

pon ot tower. . The .alarm was given, the whole citadel 

knights of Calatrava were in everv 

EsacreTinli,? remember their brethren 

m^sacred m the valley of the vega, and their bloody heads 

borne in triumph to Granada. They fought with sanguinarv 

toTlieTword^- rtf and bewildered garrison were put 

to the sword, the rest were taken prisoners; in an hour they 
were masters of the citadel, and the town submitted o? foursi 
They found the magazme stored with all kinds of provisions’ 
with which they loaded an immense train of beasts of burden’ 
for the relief of the famishing garrison of Albania. 

ihus did the gallant knights of Calatrava gain the strono- 
town of Za ea, with scarcely any loss, and atone for the Tn- 
glorious defeat sustained by their companions. Large rein- 
orcements and supplies from the sovereigns, arriving soon after 
stiengthened them m_ their own fortress, and enabled them to 

conquest. This gallant affair took 

and riiese two achievements gave a prosperous termination to 

important year. Ferdinand and 
Isabella retiied for the winter to Alcada de Henares, where the 

fffhfrinff frt December, gave birth to the Infanta 

Cathenne, afterwards spouse to Henry VIII. of En<dand 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

The personal exploits with which El Zagai had commenced his 
reign^ in surprising the knights of 'Caiatrava,, and ■defeating the 
Count de.'Cabra-, had given him a transient popularity, which 
he had .promoted., by feasts and tournaments, and ■ other public 
rejoiciiigs,,,iii which the Moors delighted,. Knowing/ however,; 
the uncertain nature of the people over whom he' reigned, he 
feared some capricious revolution in favour of his deposed 
brother, Muley. Aben Hassan. That once fiery old'' monarch' 
was now blind and bedridden, and lived in a kind of durance 
in the city of Aimunegar. He was treated, however, with 
deference and attention, for the garrison had been originally 
appointed by himself. El Zagai, having now a little leisure 
during the interval of the campaigns, became suddenly solicitous 
about the death of his brother, and had him removed to 
Salobreha, for the benefit of purer and more salubrious air. 

The small town of Salobrena was situate on a lofty hill that 
rose out of the centre of a beautiful and fertile valley on the 
Mediterranean coast. It was protected ■ by a strong castle, 
■built by the Moorish, kings as a place of deposit for their 
treasures. He,re also they sent such of their sons and brothers 
as might endanger the. security of their reign. They lived 
here, prisoners at large, in a state of voluptuous repose, under 
a serene sky, in a soft climate and luxuriant valley. The 
palace was adorned with fountains, and delicious gardens, and 
perfumed baths; a harem of beauties was at the command of 
the royal captives, and music and the dance beguiled the 
lagging hours. ^ Nothing was denied them but the liberty to 
depart: that alone was wanting to render the abode a perfect 
Paradise. 

Notwithstanding the extreme salubrity of 'the air, and.' the'' 
assiduous attentions of the commander, ■ who was devoted to'' 
El Zagai, and had been particularly, charged by him to be 
watchful over the health of his brother, the old monarch had 
nut been here many days before he expired. 'There was nothin<^*‘ 
surprising in this event, for life with him 'had long glimmered 
m the socket; but the measures immediately taken by' El Zagai 
roused the suspicions of the public. With indecent haste he 
ordered that the treasures of the deceased should be packed 
upon mules and conveyed to Granada, where he took possession 
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of them, to the exclusion of the children, the sultana Zoravna 
and her two sons were imprisoned in the Alhambra, in the tower 
of Lomares; the same place where, by her instigation, the 
virtuous Ayxa la Horra and her son Boabdil had once been 
contmed. There she had leisure to ruminate on the disappoint- 
ment of all her schemes, perfidiously executed, for the advance- 
ment of those sons who were her fellow-prisoners. The corpse 
of old Muley Aben Hassan was also brought to Granada; not 
in state, like the remains of a once powerful sovereign, but 
ttansported ignominiously on a mule. It received no funeral 
honours, but was borne obscurely to the grave bv two Christian 
captives, and deposited in the royal Osario or charnel house.i 

No sooner w^ere the people well assured that old Muley Aben 
Hassan was dead and buried, than they all, with one accord 
began to deplore his loss and extol his memory. Thev admitted 
that he had been fierce and cruel, but then he had been brave; 
it was true he had pulled down this war upon their heads, but 
he had himself also been crushed by it. In a word, he was 
dead, and his death atoned for every fault; for a king, just 
deceased, is generally either a hero or a saint. In proportion 
as they ceased to hate Muley Aben Hassan, they began to hate 
his brother El Zagal. The manner of the old king's death, the 
eagerness to seize upon his treasures, the scandalous neglect of 
his corpse, and the imprisonment of his sultana and children, 
all filled the public mind with dark suspicions, and the name of 
El Zagal was often coupled with the epithets of fratricide in the 
low’^ murmurings of the people. 

As the public must always have some leading person to like 
as well as to hate, there began once more to be an inquiry 
after Boabdil el Chico, That unfortunate monarch was living 
at Cordova, under the shade of the cold friendship of Ferdinand, 
who had ceased to regard him with much attention when he 
was no longer useful to his interests. No sooner, however, did 
the public favour once more incline towards him than the 
kindness of the catholic monarch immediately revived. He 
furnished him with money and means again to elevate his 
standard, and create a division in the Moorish power. By this 
assistance Boabdil established the shadow of a court at Velez 
el Blanco, a strong frontier town on the confines of Murcia, 
where he remained, as it "were, with one foot over the border, 
and ready to draw that back at a moment’s warning. His 
presence, however, gave new life to his faction in Granada. 


^ Cura de ios Palacios, cap. Ixxvii. 




Christian Army of Cordova 


It is true^ the more courtly and opulent inhabitants of the 
quarter of the Alhambra still rallied round the throne of Ei 
Zi^gal as the great seat of power, but then, the inhabitants of 
the albaycin, the poorest part of the community, who had 
nothing to risk and nothing to lose, were almost unanimous in 
"favour of ^ the '- indigent Boabdil. Sc at is in this ^ wonderful 
system of ' sublunary affairs, the rich befriend the rich, the 
powerful stand by the powerful, while the poor enjoy the sterile 
assistance of their iellows : thus, each one seeking his., kind,' 
admirable order of all things is maintained and a universa] 
harmony prevails. ' 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Great and glorious was the style with which the catholic 
sovereigns opened another yearns campaign of this eventful 
war. It was like commencing another act of a stately and 
heroic drama, where the curtain rises to the inspiring sound 
of martial melody, and the whole stage glitters with the array 
of warriors and the pomp, of arms. The ancient city of Cordova 
was the place appointed by the sovereigns for the 
of 'the' troops, and, early in the spring of i486, the fair valley 
of the Guadalquivir resounded with the shrill blast of trumpet 
and the impatient neighing of the war horse. In this splendid 
era of Spanish chivalry there ^vas a rivalship among the nobles., 
who most should distinguish himself by the splendour of his 
appearance and the number and equipments of his feudal 
followers. Every day beheld some cavalier of note, the re- 
presentative of some proud and powerful house, entering the 
gates of Cordo%^a with sound of trumpet, and displaying his. 
banner and device, renovmed in many a contest. He would 
appear in sumptuous array, surrounded by pages and lackeys 
no less gorgeously attired, and followed by a host of vassals and 
retainers, horse and foot, all admirably equipped in burnished' 
armour. 

Such was the state of Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, Duke of 
Infantado, who may be cited as a picture of a warlike noble of 
those times. He brought with him five hundred men-at-arms' 
of his household, equipped and mounted d la geneia and d la 
guisa. The cavaliers who attended him were both magnificently 
armed and dressed. The housings of fiftv of his horses were' 
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they passed through the streets of Cordova at ni<^ht in snlen^li 

numbers of lighted torches ’the ravs rf 

■silken’ scarf? ^"mour, and nodding’ plumes'; and 

thf“streetrnf’'r which thronged 

throughout had spread 

Christendom: it was considered a kind of crusade 

ilTCsfn 2 h?f 2u hastened to signalise them- 
from Fran^' ^ ^ cause. There were several valiant chevaliers 
. om France, among whom the most distinguished was Gaston 
du Leon seneschal of Toulouse. With 1dm came a Snt 
tram, well armed and mounted, and decorated with rich surcoats 
and punaches of feathers. These cavaliers, it is sSd eclbid 

to theSr £t ?o? They wer^ devoted 

the Soanish solemn and passionate manner of 

me Spanish lovers: they were gay, gallant, and iovous in their 
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ZnnectZ occasion, was an English knight of royal 

to the On" Scales, Earl of Rivers, related 

ttemvi.h???'^ of England, wife of Henry VII. He had dis- 
B?wn2t?F^'!T® \ preceding year, at the battle of 

overmS^ if h’ Tudor, then Earl of Richmond, 

eount?^ decisive battle having left the 

wirlit^ peace, the Earl of Rivers, retaining a passion for 
warlike scenes, repaired to the Castilian court, to keep his arms 
in exerase in a campaign against the Moors. He brought with 
Pulgar, part iii. cap. 41, 56. 
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him a hundred archers^ all dexterous with the long bow and the 
cloth yard arrow, also two hundred yeomen, armed cap-a-pie, 
who fought with pike and battle-axe; men robust of frame, 
and of, prodigious strength. ■ 

The worthy Padre , Fray Antonio Agapida describes this 
stranger knight and his follow^ers with his accustomed accuracy 
and minuteness. “ This cavalier/’ he observes, “ was' from the 
island of .England, and brou,ght with him a train of his vassaJs; 
men who, had' been hardened in certain civil wars wvhich' had 
raged in their country. They \¥ere a comely race of men, but 
too fair and fresh for warriors; not having the sunburnt, martial 
hue of our old Castilian soldiery. They w^ere huge feeders, also, 
and deep carousers; and could not accommodate themselves 
to the sober diet of our troops, but must fain eat and drink 
after the manner of their own country. They were often noisy 
and unruly, also, in their wassail; and their quarter of the 
camp was prone to be a scene of loud revel and sudden brawL 
They were withal of great pride; yet it was not like our. in- 
flammable Spanish pride: they stood not much upon , the 
pundomr and high punctilio, and rarely drew. the stiletto .in 
their disputes; but their pride was silent and contumelious. 
Though, from a remote, and somewhat barbarous island,, they 
yet believed themselves the most perfect men upon earth; and 
m.agnifi,ed their chieftain, the Lord Scales, beyond the greatest 
of our grandees. With all this, it must be said of them that they 
were marvellous good men in the field, dexterous archers, and 
powerful with the battle-axe. In their great pride and self will, 
they a!\¥ays. sought to press in the advance, and take the post 
of danger, tiyring to outvie our Spanish chivalry. They did not 
rush forward fiercely, or make a brilliant onset” like the Moorish 
and ’ Spanish troops, but they went into the -fight deliberately, 

■ and persisted obstinately, and were slow to find out when they 
,Apre., beaten.' Withal, they were much esteemed, yet little 
liked, by our soldiery, who considered them' staunch com,panions 
in the field, yet coveted but little fellowship with them in the 
■■,.cam,p.. 

“Their commander, the Lord Scales, was an accomplished 
cavalier, of gracious and noble presence,, and fair ■ speech. It 
was a marvel to see so much courtesy in a knight brought iip 
so far from our Castilian .court. He 'was much honoured by 
the king and queen, and found great 'favour '.with the fair dames, 
about the court; who, indeed, are rather prone to be pleased 
with foreign cavaliers. He went always in costly' state, attended 
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by pages and esquires, and accompanied by noble young cavaliers 
of his country, who had enrolled themselves under his banner 
to learn the gentle exercise of arms. In all pageants and festivals 
the eyes of the populace were attracted by the singular bearincr 
and rich array of the English earl and his train, who prided 
themselves in always appearing in the garb and manner of their 
country; and were indeed something very magnificent, delect- 
able, and strange to behold/’ 

The worthy chronicler is no less elaborate in his description 
of the masters of Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara,, and their 
valiant knights; armed at all points, and decorated with the 
badges of their orders. '' These,” he affirms, “ were the flower 
of Christian chivalry. Being constantly in service, they became 
more steadfast and accomplished in discipline than the" irregular 
and temporary levies of the feudal nobles. Calm, solemn, and 
stately, they sat like towers upon their powerful chargers. On 
parades, they manifested none of the show and ostentation of 
the other troops. Neither in battle did they endeavour to 
signalise themselves by any fiery vivacity, or desperate and 
vainglorious pploit; everything with them was measured and 
sedate; yet it was observed that none were more warlike in 
their appearance in the camp, or more terrible for their achieve- 
ments in the field.” 

The gorgeous magnificence of the Spanish nobles found but 
little favour in the eyes of the sovereigns. They saw that it 
caused a competition in expense, ruinous to cavaliers of moderate 
fortune; and they feared that a softness and effeminacy might 
thus be introduced, incompatible with the stern nature of "the 
war. They signified their disapprobation to several of the 
principal noblemen, and recommended a more sober and soldier- 
like display while in actual service. 

These are rare troops for a tourney, my lord,” said 
Ferdinand to the Duke of Infan tado, as he behefd his retainers 
glittering in gold and embroidery; but gold, though gorgeous, 
is soft and yielding: iron is the metal for the field.” 

Sire,” replied the duke, if my men parade in gold, your 
majesty will find they fight with steel.” The king smiled, but 
shook his head; and the duke treasured up his speech in his 
heart. 

It remains now to reveal the immediate object of this mighty 
and chivalrous preparation; which had, in fact, the gratification 
of a royal pique at bottom. The severe lesson which Ferdinand 
had received from the veteran Ali Atar, before the walls of Loxa, 
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though it had been of great service in rendering him wary in 
iiis attacks upon fortified places, yet rankled sorely in his mind; 
and he had ever since held Loxa in peculiar odium. It was, in 
truth, one of the most belligerent and troublesome cities on the 
borders; incessantly harassing Andalusia by its incursions. It 
also intervened between the Christian territories and Alhama, 
and other important places, gained in the kingdom of Granada. 
For all these reasons, King Ferdinand had determined to make 
another grand attempt upon this warrior city; and for this 
purpose he liad summoned to the field his most powerful 
ehivalrv. 

It was in the month of May that the king sallied from Cordova, 
at the head of his army. He had twelve thousand cavalry, and 
forty thousand foot soldiers, with crossbows, lances, and arque- 
buses. There were six thousand pioneers, with hatchets, pick- 
axes, and crowbars, for levelling roads. He took with him, also, 
a great train of lombards and other heavy artillery, with a body 
of Germans, skilled in the service of ordnance and the art of 
battering walls. 

It was a glorious spectacle,’" says Fray Antonio Agapida, 

to behold this pompous pageant issuing forth from Cordova: 
the pennons and devices of the proudest houses of Spain, with 
those of gallant stranger knights, fluttering above a sea of crests 
and plumes ; to see it slowly moving, with hash of helmet, and 
cuirass, and buckler, across the ancient bridge, and reflected in 
the waters of the Guadalquivir ; while the neigh of steed, and 
the blast of trumpet, vibrated in the air, and resounded to the 
distant mountains. But, above all,” concludes the good father, 
%vith his accustomed zeal, “ it was triumphant to behold the 
standard of the faith everywhere displayed; and to reflect that 
this was no worldly-minded army, intent upon some temporal 
scheme of ambition or revenge, but a Christian host, bound on 
a crusade to extirpate the vile seed of Mahomet from the land, 
and to extend the pure dominion of the church.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


WniLE perfect unity of object, and harmony of operation, gave 
power to the Christian arms, the devoted kingdom of Granada 
continued a prey to internal feuds. The transient popularity 
of El Zagai had declined ever since the death of his brother, and 
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the party of Boabdil el Chico was daily gaining strength. The 

^gain'arrayed against each 
other in dea.dly strife, and the streets of unhappy Granada were 
dply dyed m the blood of her children. In the midst of these 
dissensions, tidings arrived of the formidable armv assemblC 
Coidova. The rival factions paused m their infatuated brawls’ 
and were roused to a temporary sense of the common dan-^en 
i ney forthwith resorted to their old expedient of new modelfinc' 
Aeir pvernment, or rather, of making and unmaking kinls! 
The elevation of El Zagal to the tlirone had not produced the 
desirp effect. What, then, was to be done.? Recall Boabdil 
ei LnicOj, and acknowledge him again as sovereign ? While the^- 
were m a popular tumult of deliberation, Hamet Aben Zarrax 
surpmed E Santo, arose among them. This was the same 
wild, melancholy man, who had predicted the woes of Granada. 
He issued from one of the caverns of the adjacent heieht, which 
overhangs the Darro, and has since been called the Holv Moun- 
tain. His appearance was more haggard than ever, for the un- 
needed spirit of prophecy seemed to have turned inwardly, and 
preyed upon his vitals. Beware, oh Moslems! ” exclaimed 
he, of men, w^ho are eager to govern, yet are unable to protect ! 
Why slaughter each other for Ei Chico or El Zagal? Let your 
kings renounce their contests, and unite for the salvation of 
Granada, or let them be deposed! ” 

Hamet Aben Zarrax had long been revered as a saint; he was 
now considered an oracle. The old men and the nobles imme- 
diately consulted together how the two rival kings might be 
brought to accord. They had tried most expedients: it was 
now determined to divide the kingdom between them; givin^-^ 
Granada, Malaga, Velez Malaga, Ainieria, Almune^ar, and their 
dependencies, to El Zagal, and the residue to Boabdil el Chico. 
Among the cities granted to the latter, Loxa was particularly 
specified, with a condition, that he should immediatelv take 
command of it in person; for the council thought the favour he 
enjoyed with the Castilian monarchs might avert the threatened 
attack. 

El Zagal readily accorded to this arrangement. He bad l3eeri 
hastily elevated to the throne by an ebullition of tlie people, 
and might be as hastily cast down again. It secured him one 
half of a kingdom to which he had no hereditary riglit. and he 
trusted to force or fraud to gain the other half hereafter. The 
wily old monarch even sent a deputation to his nephew, making 
a merit of offering him cheerfully the half which he had thus 
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been compelled to relinquish^ and inviting him to enter into an 
amicable coalition for the good of the country. 

The heart of Boabdil shrunk from all connection with a man 
who had sought his life^ and whom he regarded as the murderer 
of his kindred. He accepted one half of the kingdom as an 
offer from the nation^, not to be rejected by a prince^ who scarcely 
held possession of the ground he stood on. He asserted;, never- 
thelesSj his absolute right to the whole^ and only submitted to 
the partition out of anxiety for the present good of his people. 
He asseinl)Ied his handful of adherents^ and prepared to hasten 
to Loxa. As he mounted his horse to depart^ Hamet Aben 
Zarrax stood suddenly before him. ‘‘ Be true to thy country 
and thy iaith;’’ cried he: ‘‘ hold no further communication with 
these^Christian dogs. Trust not the hollow-hearted friendship of 
the Castilian king: he is mining the earth beneath thy feet. 
Choose.one of two things: be a sovereign or a slave; thou canst 
not be both! ” ' 

Boaixlil ruminated on these words: he made many wise 
resolutions ; but lie was prone always to act from the impulse 
of the moment^ and was unfortunately given to temporise in his 
policy. He wrote to Ferdinand, informing him -that Loxa and 
certain other cities had returned to their allegiance, and that, he 
held; them as vassal to the Castilian orown, according to their 
convention. He conjured him, therefore, to refrain from any 
meditated attack, offering free passage to the Spanish army to 
Makga, or other place under the dominion of his uncie.^ 

herdinand turned a deaf ear to the entreaty, and to all pro- 
fessions of, friendship and , vassalage. Boabdil was nothing to 
him. but as an instrument for stirring'up the flames of civil dis- 
,cord. He now insisted that he had entered into a hostile league 
%ith his/uncle, and had, consequently, forfeited all claims to hiS' 
indulgence * , and he prosecuted with the greater earnestness his 
campaign against the city of Loxa. . 

observes the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, did 
this most sagacious sovereign act upon, the text in the eleventh 
chapter of the evangelist St. Luke, that, ‘ a , kingdom ,d.ivided 
against, itself cannot stand.^’^’ ,He had induced these infidels 
to waste and destroy themselves ' by internal dissensions, and 
finally ^cast^ forth the .survivor. While the Moorish nionarchs, 
by their ruinous contests, made good the old Castilian' proverb 
ill cases of civil war, “ El vencido vencido, y' el vencidor perdido/' 

the conquered conquered, and .the conqueror undone. ' 

' ZJxita, lib. XX. c. 68. 2 Caribay, lib.: xl. c. 33. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 



The royal, army, on its march against Loxa, .iay eneamped one 
.pleasant evening in May, in a meadow, on the banks of the river 
Yeguas, around the foot of a lofty cliff, called the Rock of the 
Lovers. The quarters of each nobleman formed, as it were, a 
separate little encampment; his stately pavilion, surmoimtecl 
by his fluttering pennon, rising above the surrounding tents of 
his vassals and retainers. A little apart from the others, as it 
were in proud reserve, was the encampment of the English earl 
It was sumptuous in its furniture, and complete in its munitions. 
Archers, and soldiers armed with battle-axes, kept guard around 
it; while above, the standard of England rolled out its ample 
folds, and flapped in the evening breeze. 

The mingled sounds of various tongues and nations were 
heard from the soldiery, as they watered their horses in the 
stream, or busied themselves round the fires which began to 
glow, here and there, in the tw-ilight: the gay chanson of the 
Frenchman, singing of his amours on the pleasant banks of the 
Loire, or the sunny regions of the Garonne; the broad guttural 
tones of the German, chanting some doughty krieger4ied^ or 
extolling the vintage of the Rhine; the wild romance of the 
Spaniard, reciting the achievements of the Cid, and many a 
famous passage of the Moorish wars ; and the long and melan- 
choly ditty of the Englishman, treating of some feudal hero or 
redoubtable outlaw of his distant island. 

On a rising ground, commanding a view of the w’-hole encamp- 
ment, stood the ample and magnificent pavilion of the king, 
with the banner of Castile and Arragon, and the holy standard 
of the cross erected before it. In this tent were assembled the 
principal commanders of the army, having been summoned b}” 
Ferdinand to a council of w^ar, on receiving tidings that Boabdil 
had thrown himself into Loxa with a considerable reinforcement. 
After some consultation, it w^as determined to invest Loxa on 
both sides: one part of the army was to seize upon the dangerous 
but commanding height of Santo Albohacin, in front of the city ; 
while the remainder, making a circuit, should encamp on the 
opposite side. 

No sooner was this resolved upon than the Marquis of Cadiz 
stood forth, and claimed the post of danger, on behalf of him- 
self and those cavaliers, his companions in arms, who had been 
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compelled to relinquish it by the general retreat of the army 
on tile former siege. The enemy had exulted over them^ as if 
driven from it in disgrace. To regain that perilous height, to 
pitch their tents upon it, and to avenge the blood of their 
valiant compeer, the master of Calatrava, who had fallen upon 
it, was due to their fame: the marquis demanded, therefore, 
that they might lead the advance, and secure the^ height, 
engaging to hold the enemy employed, until the main army 
vShouid take its position on the opposite side of the city ! 

King Ferdinand readily granted his permission, upon which 
the Count de Cabra begged to be admitted to a share of the 
enterprise. He had always been accustomed to serve in the 
advance; and now that Boabdil was in the field, and a king 
was to be taken, he could not content himself with remaining 
io tlie rear. Ferdinand yielded his consent; for he was disposed 
to give the good count every opportunity to retrieve his late 
disaster. 

The English earl, when he heard there was a work of danger 
in question, was eager to be of the party; but the king restrained 
his ardour. These cavaliers/’ said he, “ conceive that they 
have an account to settle with their pride. Let them have the 
enterprise to themselves, my lord: if you follow these Moorish 
wars long, you will find no lack of perilous service.” 

The Marquis of Cadiz and his companions in arms struck 
their tents before daybreak. They w^ere five thousand horse, 
and twelve thousand foot, and they marched rapidly along the 
defiles of the mountains; the cavaliers being anxious to strike 
the blow, and get possession of the height of Albohacin, before 
the king, with the main army, should arrive to their assistance. 

The city of Loxa stands on a high hill, between two mountains, 
on the banks of the Xenil. To attain the height in question, the 
troops had to pass over a tract of country rugged and broken, 
and a deep valley, intersected by the canals and water courses 
with v^'hich the Moors irrigated their lands. They were extremely 
embarrassed in this part of their march, and in imminent risk 
of being cat up in detail, before they could reach the height. 
I'he Count de Cabra, with, his usual eagerness, endeavoured to 
push across this valley, in defiance of e.ver}^ obstacle. He, in, 
consequence, soon became ,entangled '■with 'his cavalry' among 
the, canals; but hiS' impatience would ■not permit, him to' retrace 
his steps, and choose a more practicable but- .circuitous route. 
Others slowly crossed another part of ' the 'valley by the aid of 
pontoons; while the Marquis of Cadiz,, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, 
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and the Count de Urena, being more experienced in the ground 
irom their former campaign, made a circuit round the bottom' 
of the height, and, thus ascending, began to display their 
squadrons, and elevate their banners on the redoubtable post 
which, in the former siege, they had been compelled so reluctantlv 
to abandon. 


■ ■ ■ CHAPTER XXXIX' 

The advance of the Christian army upon Loxa threw the 
„ wwermg.Boabdil ei Chico into one of his usual dilemmas; and 
he was greatly ^ perplexed between his oath of allegiance to the 
Spanish sovereigns, and his sense of duty to his subjects. His 
doubts were determined by the sight of the eiieni^y, glittering 
upon the height of Albohacin, and by the clamours of the people 
to be led forth to battle. Allah!” exclaimed he, “’thou 
knowest my heart; thou knowest I have been true in m,y 
faith to this Christian monarch! I have offered to hold Loxa 
as his vassal, but he has preferred to approach it as an enemy: 
on his head be the infraction of our treaty ! ” 

^Boabdil was not wanting in courage ; he only needed decision. 
I^hen he had once made up his mind, he acted vigorously. 
The misfortune was, he either did not make it up at all, or he 
made it up too late. He who decides tardily, generally acts 
rashly; endeavouring to compensate, by hurry of action, for 
slowness of deliberation. Boabdil hastily buckled on his armour, 
and sallied forth, surrounded by his guards, and at the head 
of five hundred horse, and four thousand foot, the flower of his 
army. Some he detached to skirmish with the Christians, 
who were scattered and perplexed in the valley, and to pres ent 
their concentrating their forces; while, with his main bod\', 
he pressed forward, to drive the enemy from the height of 
Albohacin, before they had time to collect there in any nuoibcr, 
or to fortify themselves in that important position. 

.The worthy. 'Count -de. Cabra was yet' entangled, with his 
...cavalry, among the water- courses of the valley, when 'he heard 
the war cries of the Moors, and saw their arm}' rusrring over 
..the..' bridge..- He .recognised Boabdil liim.self by his splendid 
armour, the magnificent caparison of his steed, and the brilliant 
guard which surrounded him. The royal host sw^ept on towards 
the height. An intervening hill hid it from his sight: but loud 
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shouts and cries, the din of drums and trumpets^ and the reports 
of arquebuses, gave note that the battle had begun. 

Here was a royal prize in the fields, and the Count de Cabra 
unable to share in the action! The good cavalier w-as in an 
agony of impatience. , Every attempt to force his way across 
the valley only plunged him into new difficulties. At length, 
after many eager but ineffectual efforts, he was obliged to order 
his troops to dismount, and slowly and carefully to lead their 
horses back, along slippery paths, and amid plashes of mire 
and water,' where often there was scarcely a foothold. The 
good count groaned in spirit, and' was in a profuse sweat' with 
mere impatience as he went, fearing the battle might be fought, 
a!id the prize won or lost, before he could reach the field. 
Having at length toilfully unravelled the mazes of the valley, 
and arri\'cd at firmer ground, he ordered his troops to mount, 
and led them full gallop to the height. Part of the good count’s 
wishes were satisfied, but the dearest were disappointed. He 
came in season to partake of the very hottest of the fight, but 
the royal prize was no longer in the field. ■ 

^Boabdil had led on his men with impetuous valour, or rather 
with .hurried rashness. Heedlessly exposing himself in the 
fro,!it of the battle, he received two wounds in the very first 
encounter. His guards rallied round 'him, defended him with- 
matchless valour, and bore him bleeding out of the action. 
The Count.de Cabra arrived just in time to see the loyal squadron 
crossi,ng' the bridge, and siow4y conveying their disabled monarch 
towards the gate of the city. 

The departure of Boabdil made no difference in. the fury of 
the contest., .A Moo.rish w^arrior, dark and terrible in aspect, 
mounted on a black charger, and follow^ed by a band of savage 
Gomeres, rushed, forward to take the lead.. It was Hamet el 
ZegTi, the .fierce alcayde of Roiida, with the remnant of his once 
.redoubtable garrison. Animated by his- example, the Moors 
renewed riieir assaults upon the height.. It was bravely defended 
on one side by the Marquis of -Cadiz, on another by D-on -Alonzo 
de Aguilar,* and as fast as the Moors ascended, they were driven 
l)ack and dashed down the declivities. The .Count de Urefia 
took his stand upon the fatal spot where his brother had fallen. 
His fijltijwers entered, with zeal into' the feelings of their com- 
inaiick.u': and heaps of the en.e.my sunk beneath their w^'eapons, 
sacrifices to the manes of the lamented 'master' of Calatrava. 

1/he battle continued., .with incredible obstinacy. The Moors ' 
knew the importance of thcheight :to- the safety of the cityp 
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the cavaliers felt their honours staked to maintain it. Fresh 
supplies of troops were poured out of the city; some battled 
on the height, while some attacked the Christians who were 
still in the valley, and among the orchards and gardens, to 
prevent their uniting their forces. The troops in the vallev 
were gradually driven back, and the w^hole host of the Moors 
swept around the Albohacin. The situation of the Marquis of 
Cadiz and his companions was perilous in the extreme; they 
w^ere a mere handful; and while they were fighting hand to 
hand with the Moors who assailed the height, they were galled 
from a distance by the crossbows and arquebuses of a host 
that augmented each moment in number. At this critical 
juncture, King Ferdinand emerged from the mountains with 
the main body of the army, and advanced to an eminence 
commanding a full view of the field of action. By his side was 
the noble English cavalier, the Earl of Rivers. This was the 
first time he had witnessed a scene of Moorish warfare. He 
looked with eager interest at the chance medley fight before 
him — the wild career of cavalry, the irregular and tumultuous 
rush of infantry, and Christian helm and Moorish turban inter- 
mingling in deadly struggle. His high blood mounted at the 
sight; and his very soul was stirred within him, by the confused 
war cries, the clangour of drums and trumpets, and the reports 
of arquebuses, that came echoing up the mountains. Seeing 
the king was sending a reinforcement to the field, he entreated 
permission to mingle in the affray, and fight according to the 
fashion of his country. His request being granted, he alighted 
from his steed. He was merely armed en bianco ; that "is to 
say, with morion, back-piece, and breast-plate; his sword was 
girded by his side, and in his hand he wielded a powerful battle- 
axe. He was followed by a body of his yeomen, armed in like 
manner, and by a band of archers, with bows made of the 
tough English yew tree. The earl turned to his troops, and 
addressed them briefly and bluntly, according to the manner 
of his country. Remember, my merry men ail/’ said he, the 
eyes of strangers are upon you ; you are in a foreign land, fighting 
for the glory of God, and the honour of merry old England ! ” 
A loud shout was the reply. The earl wm^ed his battle-axe over 
his head. St George for England! ” cried he: and, to the 
inspiring sound of this old English war cry, he and his followers 
rushed down to the battle, with manly and coiirageons 
hearts.^ 





^ Cura de los Palacios. 
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They soon made their way into the midst of the enemy; but, : I 

when engaged in the hottest of the fight, they made no shouts h 

or outcries. They pressed steadily forward, dealing their blows 1 1 

to right and left, hewing down the Moors, ^ and cutting their 
way with their battle-axes, like 'woodmen in a forest; while ' 'j 

the archers, pressing into the' opening they ^ made, plied their ^ n 

bows vigorously, and spread death on every side, ; j 

When the Castilian mountaineers beheld the valour of the : 

English yeomanry,, they would not be out-done in hardihood. - { 

They could not vie wdth them in weight and bulk, but for 
^■igollr and activity they were surpassed by none.^ They kept 
pace with them, therefore, with equal heart and rival prowess, 
and gave a bra^7e support to, the stout islanders. | 

The Moors were confounded by the fury of these assaults, 
and disheartened by the loss of Hamet el Zegri, who was earned f ; 

w'oimded from the field. They gradually fell back upon the • 

bridge: the Christians followed up their advantage, and drove b 

them over it tumultuously. The Moors retreated into the : ; 

suburb, and Lord Rivers and his troops entered with them 
pell mell, fighting in the streets and in the houses. King 
Ferdinand came up to the scene of action with his royal guard, 
and the infidels were all driven within the city walls. Thus -m 

were the suburbs gained by the hardihood of the English lord, r| 

without such an event, having been premeditated.^ ; 

The Earl of Rivers, notwithstanding he had received a wound, ^ = 
still urged forward in the attack. He penetrated almost to the ; 

city gate, in defiance of a shower of missiles that slew many of 
his follo\¥ers. A stone, hurled from the battlements, checked 
his impetuous career. It struck him in the face, dashed out 
two of his front teeth, and laid him senseless on the earth. 

He was removed to a short distance by his men; but, recover- ' 
ing his senses, refused to permit himself to be taken from the 
suburb. ■ 

When the contest was- over,- the streets presented a -piteous ■ ■ . cl 

spectacle, so many of their inhabitants had died in the defence ii 

of their thresholds, or been slaughtered without resistance. i 

Among the victims was a poor weaver, who had been at work ! 

in his dwelling at this turbulent moment. His wufe urged him 
to fiy into the city, Why should:! fiy.^ said the Moor, to 
be resented for hunger and slavery ? I tell you, wife, I will 
abide here; for better is it to, die quickly by the steel, than to j 

perish piecemeal in chains' and .dungeons.^ ^ He said no more, | 

^ Cura de los Palacios, MS. | 
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but resumed his occupation of weaving; and. in the indis- 
crimmate fury of the assault, was slaughtered at his loom ^ 

Ihe Christians remained masters of the field, and nrooeeded 
to pitch three encampments for the prosecution of the sie'=-e 
The king with the great body of the army, took a positfou 
on the side of the city next to Granada. The Marquis of Cadiz 
and his brave companions once more pitched their tents upon 
the height of Santo Albohacin; but the English earl planted 
his standard sturdily within the suburb he had taken. 


CHAPTER XL 

•Having possession of the heights of Albohacin, and the suburb 
of the city, the Christians were enabled to choose the most 
favourable situations for their batteries. They immediately 
destroyed the stone bridge, by which the garrison had made 
its sallies; and they threw two wooden bridges across the river 
and others over the canals and streams, so as to establish an 

easy communication between the different camps. 

_ When ail was arranged, a heavy fire was opened upon the 
city from various points. They threw not only balls of stone 
and iron, but great carcasses of fire, which burst like meteors 
on the houses, wrapping them instantly in a blaze. The walls 
were shattered, and the towers toppled down by tremendous 
dischs^rgcs from tlio lombs-rds. 'Ihrough. tli6 openings tlius 
made, they could behold the interior of the city; houses 
tumbling down or in dames; men, women, and children Hying 
m tepor through the streets, and slaughtered by the showere 
of missiles sent through these openings from smaller artillery, 
and from crossbows and arquebuses. 

The Moors attempted to repair the breaches; but fresh 
discharges from the lombards buried them beneath the ruins 
of the walls they were mending. In their despair, many of 
the inhabitants rushed forth into the narrow strecfts 'ol the 
suburbs, and assailed the Christians with darts, cimeters, and 
poniards; seeking to destroy, rather than ■ defend, . and heedless 
, of death, ; in .the .confidence that to .die fighting with, .an, un** 
believer w^as to be translated at once to paradise. 

For two nights and a day this awful scene continued; when 
certain of the principal inhabitants began to reflect upon the 
1 Pulgar, part iii. cap. 38. 
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hopelessness of resistance. Their king was disabled; their 
principal captains were either killed or wounded; their fortifi- 
cations little better than heaps of ruins. They had urged the 
unfortunate Boabdii to the conflict; they now clamoured for 
a capitulation. , A parley was , procured from the Christian 
monarcip, and the terms of surrender, were soon adjusted. .They 
were to yield up the city immediately^ with all their Christian 
captives,, and tO' sally forth with as much of their property as 
they could take with them. The Marquis of Cadiz, on whose 
iionour and humanity , they had great reliance, ..was to escort 
them to Granada, to protect them from assault or robbery. 
Sijd\ as chose to remain in vSpain were, to be permitted to reside' 
io C.a, stile, Arragoii, or Valencia, As to Boabdii el Chico, .he 
was to do homage as vassal to King Ferdinand ; but no charge, 
was to l;)e urged against him, of having violated his former pledge. 
If lie. should yield up all pretensions to .Granada, the title . of 
Duke of Giiadix was to be assigned him, and the territory thereto 
annexed, provided it should be recovered from. El Zagal within 
six months. 

The capitulation being arranged, they gave as hostages the 
alcayde of the city, and the principal officers, together with the, 
sons of their late chieftain, the veteran Ali Atar. The warriors 
of Loxa, then issued forth, humbled and dejected, -at having to 
surrender those walls, which they had so long maintained with 
vaIou.r and renown ; and the women and children filled the air , 
with lamentations, at being exiled from their native homes, ... ., 

■Last came forth Boabdii, m.ost truly called El Zogoybi, the 
unlucky. Accustomed, as he , had been; to- be 'crowned and 
uncrowned ; to be ransomed, and treated as a matter of bargain, 
he had acceded of course to the capitulation. He was enfeebled 
by his wouiids, a.nd.had an air of dejection; .yet, it is said,' 
his conscience .acquitted hiiii of a breach of faith towards the. 
Castilian sovereigns; and the. personal valour he .had displayed 
had caused a sympathy for him. among many, of the Christian ■ 
cavaliers. He kneeled to Ferdinand, according to .the f.o.rmS' 
of vassalage, and then departed in melancholy mood for Priego, 
a town about three leagues ' distant. .. F.erdinand immediately 
ordered Loxa to be repaired and strongly garrisoned. He wm 
greatly elated at the capture of this place, in consequence of Iiis ' . 
iornier defeat before its /walls. He passed great encomiums 
upon the commanders who ..had, distinguished thems.elves.; and 
historians dwell particularly, upon. his- visit '.to the tent of the 
English earl His majesty ' consoled , him for the ,lo.ss' of, his:.' 
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teeth by the consideration that he might otherwise have been 
deprived of them by natural decay: whereas the lack of them 
would now be esteemed a beauty rather than a defect, serving 
as a trophy of the, glorious cause in which he had been engaged* 
The ear! replied'^ 'that he gave thanks, to God and to' the 
holy Virgin for .being 'thus, honoured by a visit fro,iii the most 
potent king in Christendom ; that he accepted, with all gratitude 
his gracious consolation for the loss he, had sustained,;, though 
he held it little 'tO’ lose two teeth in the service of. God 'who had 
given him all » . ■■ . ,,,. . ’ ' 

'‘A speech/’ says. "Fray^ Antonio Agapida, ,'fful! of most 
courtly, wit, and' Christian piety;' .and one only marvels that it 
should be made by a native of 'an island so far distant from 
■Castile.” 


■■ CHAPTER XLI 

King Ferdinand foilow^ed up his victory .at Loza by laying 
.siege ,to the strong, town of Illora* This redoubtable fortress ■ 
was perched upon a high rock, in the midst of a spacious valley. 
It was witlun four leagues of the Moorish capital; and its lofty 
castle, keeping vigilant watch over a wide circuit of country, was 
termed the right eye of Granada. 

The alcayde of Illora was one of the bravest of the Moorish 
commanders, and made every preparation to defend his fortress 
to the last extremity. He sent the women and children, the 
aged and infirm, to the metropolis. He placed bamcadoes in 
the suburbs, opened doors of communication from house to house, 
and pierced their walls with loopholes, for the discharge of cross- 
bows, arquebuses, and other missiles. 

King Ferdinand arrived before the place with all his forces. 
He stationed himself upon the hill of Encinilla, and distributed 
the other encampments in various situations, so as to invest the 
fortress. Knowing the valiant character of the alcayde, and the 
desperate courage of the Moors, he ordered the encampments to 
be fortified with trenches and palisadoes, the guards to be 
doubled, and sentinels to be placed in all the watrhtf^wers of the 
adjacent heights. 

When all was ready, the Duke del Infantado demanded the 
attack. It was Ms first campaign; and he was anxious to dis- 
prove the royal insinuation made against the hardihood of his 



embroidered chivalry. King Ferdinand panted his demand;, 
with a becoming compliment to his spirit. He ordered the 
Count de Cabra to make a simultaneous attack upon a different 
quarter. Both chiefs led forth their troops. Those of the duke 
were in fresh and brilliant armour, richly .ornamented, and as 
yet uninjured by the 'service ofThe field.- Those of' the count 
were weatherbeaten veterans, whose armour was dinted and 
hacked in many a hard fought battle. The youthful duke 
blushed at the contrast. ' 'Cavaliers cried lie, "'we have 
been reproached with the finery of our arms: let' us prove that 
a trenchant blade may rest in a gilded sheath. Forward 1 to the 
foe 1 and I trust in God that, as we enter ' this affray .knights 
well accoutred, so we shall leave it cavaliers well proved 1 His 
men responded - by eager acclamations, and. the. duke led them 
forward to the assault. He advanced under a tremendous 
shower of stones, darts, balls, and arrows; but nothing could 
check his career. He entered the suburb sword in hand; his 
men fought furiously, though with great loss; for every dwelling 
had been turned into a fortress. After a severe conflict, they 
succeeded in driving the Moors into the town, about the same 
time that the other suburb was carried by the Count de Cabra 
and his veterans. The troops of the Duke' del Infantado came 
out of the contest thinned in number, and covered .with blood, 
and dust, and wounds. They received the highest encomiums 
of the ki,'ng; and there was never afterwards any sneer at their 
embroidery. 

^ The suburbs being taken, three batteries, each furnished with 
eight large lombards,' were upened upon, the fortress. The 
damage and havoc w^ere tremendous; for the fortifications 
had not been constructed to withstand such engines. The 
towers were overthrown; the wnlls battered to pieces; the 
interior of the place was all exposed; houses demolished, and 
people slain. The Moors were terrified by the tumbling 
ruins and the tremendous din. The aicayde. had- resolved to 
defend the place unto the last extremity. .beheld it a heap 
of rubbish; there was no prospect of aid from Granada; his 
people had lost all spirit to fight, and w^ere vociferous for a 
siirrerider. With a reluctant " heart he capitulated.' The in- 
habitants were permitted to depart with ail their effects, except- 
ing their arms; and were escorted, in safety, by the Duke del 
infantado and the Count de Cabra, to the bridge of Pinos, witliin 
twa) leagues of Granada. 

King Ferdinand gave directions to repair the fortifications of 
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Illora, and to place it in a strong state of defence Wf 
alcayde of the town- and fortress,, Gonzalvo de Cordova 
brother of Don Alonzo' de Aguilar - This a-allant r-iC’ 

captain of the royal guar* of SnaSlf 'v.?* 


CHAPTER XLII 

Swprnf°/w however poets may embroider it with the 

flowers of their fancy, was certainly one of the sternest of thnw 

«»i-"£«™o1 

loiy wars. The worthy Fray Antonio Agapida dwells with 

prises'" blSdfhatn°" ^'^SSed mountain entei 

prises, bloody battles, and merciless sackings and ravages which 

M cc^rv"’- r pauSj, in the 

of the caThlrSriJ^^ " stately pageant 

Imniediately on the capture of Lo.xa, Ferdinand had written 
to Isabella, soliciting her presence at the camp, that he mio-ht 

tarritorieT "" " their\ewly acqul?S 

It was in the early part of June that the queen departed from 

Sirr^SiT h numerous ladies of her 

court. She had a glonous attendance of cavaliers and pages 

Se us'eT/th"^'"'^" and dornestics. There were forty muL for 
the use of the queen, the pnneess, and their train. 

n. el cavalcade approached the Rock of the Lovers, 

on the banks of the nver Yeguas, they beheld a splendid train 
ot knights advancing to meet them. It was headed bv that 
accomphshed cavalier the Marquis Duke de Cadiz, accompanied 
e of yidalusia. He had left the camp the dav 
after the capture of Illora, and advanced thus far to receive the 
queen,_and_ escort her over the borders. The queen received the 
marquis with distinguished honour; for he was esteemed as 
the mirror of chivalry. His actions in this war had become the 
tfleme of every tongue, and many hesitated not to compare him 

m prowess to the immortal Cid A ' 

Thus gallantly attended, the queen entered the vanquished 
irontier of Granada, journeying securely along the pleasant 
1 Cura de los Palacios. 
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banks of the Xenil, so lately subject to the scourings of the 
Moors. She stopped at Loxa, where she administered aid and 
consolation to the'' wounded^ distributing money among them 
for their support, according to their rank. 

The king, after the capture of Illora, had removed his camp 
before the fortress of Moclin, with an intention of besieging it. 
Thither the queen proceeded, ■ still escorted through the moun- 
tain roads by the Marquis of Cadiz. ' As Isabella drew near^ tO: 
the camp, the Duke del Infantado issued forth a' league and, a; 
half to receive her, iiiagnifi.cently arrayed, and follow- ed by. ail 
his chivali*}^ in glorious attire. With him came the standard, of 
Se\f lie, borne by the men-at-arms of that renowned city, a,nd the' 
prior of St. Juan, with his followers. They arranged themselves 
in order of battle, on the left of the road by wdiich the queen wars, 
to pass. The worthy Agapida is loyally minute, in his description 
of the St, ate and grandeur of the catholic sovereigns. ,The Cjueen 
rode a chestnut rniile, seated in . a magnificent saddle chair, 
decorated with silver gilt. .The housings of the. mule were of 
fine crirnsoii cloth; .the borders embroidered with gold; ' the' 
reiii,s and head-piece were of satin, curiously embossed with 
needlework of silk, and wrought with golden letters. The queen 
wore a brial or royal skirt of velvet, under which were others, of 
brocade; a scarlet mantle, ornamented i.n the moresco fashion, 
and a black hat embroidered round the crown and, brim. 

The infanta was likew^ise mounted on a chestnut mule, richly 
c.aparisoiied. She wore a brial or skirt of black brocade, and a 
black .mantle, ornamented like that of the. queen.. 

When the royal cavalcade passed by the chivalry of the Duke- 
del Infantado, which: was drawn out in battle array, the queen 
made a reverence to the standard of Seville, and ordered it to 
pass to the right hand. ...When she approached the camp, the 
multitude ran forth to meet her, -with great demonstrations of 
joy; for she was universally beloved by her subjects. All the 
battalions sallied forth in military array, bearing the various, 
standards and banners of the camp, which were lowered in 
salutation as she passed. 

The king now appeared,.' in royal state, mounted on, a superb 
(•lH‘snQt hur.se, and attended by many grandees' of Castile. He 
wore a jubon or close vest of crimson .cloth., with cuisses or, short 
skirts of yellow satin; ..a loose cassock of brocade, a rich M,oori.sh 
cimeter, and a hat with, plumes. The' grandees, who attended 
him ^ were arrayed with ■wonderful ma..gnificence, 'each according ■: 
to his taste and invention. 
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“ These high and mighty princes/’ says Antonio Agapida 
regarded each other with great deference as allied sove- 

reigns^^ rather than with connubial familiarity as mere husband 
and wife, when they approached each other: therefore, before 
.embracing, they - made three profound reverences.; . the queen 
taking off her hat, and remaining in a silk net or cawl, with her 
lace uncovered. -The king then approached, and embraced her 
and kissed her respectfully on the cheek. He also embraced his 
daughter the princess, and, making the sign of the cross, he 
blessed her, and kissed her on the lips.'’ ^ 

^The good Agapida seems scarcely to have been more struck 
with the appearance of the sovereigns, than with that of the 
English earl. ‘‘He followed,” says he, ‘‘immediately after 
the ^ king, .with great pomp, and in an extraordinary manner, 
.taking precedence of ^1 the rest. He was mounted,. i. la 
or with .long stirrups, on a superb chesnut horse, with trappings 
, 0 f- azure silk, which reached to the ground. The housings 'were 
of .mulberry, powdered with stars of gold. He .was armed dn 
proof, and wore over his armour a short French mantle of black 
brocade. He had a white French hat with plumes; and carried 
on his left arm a small round buckler, banded with gold. Five 
pages attended him, apparelled in silk and brocade, and mounted 
on horses sumptuously caparisoned. He had also a train of 
followers, attired after the fashion of his country.” 

^ He advanced in a chivalrous and courteous manner, making 
his reverences first to the queen and infanta, and afterwards to 
the king. Queen Isabella received him graciously, compliment- 
ing him on his courageous conduct at Loxa, and condoling with 
him on. .the loss- of his teeth. - . The. earl, however, made light of 
his disfiguring wound; saying, that “our blessed Lord, who 
had built all that house, had opened a window there, that he 
might see more readily what passed within.” ^ Whereupon, the 
wmrthy Fray Antonio Agapida is more than ever astonished at 
the pregnant wit of this island cavalier. The earl continued 
some little distance by the side of the royal family, compli- 
menting them ail with courteous speeches, his steed curv^eting 
and ^ caracoling, but managed with great grace and dexterit}?', 
leaving the grandees and the people at large not more filled with 
-■admiration at the strangeness and magnificence of his state, 
than at the excellence of his horsemanship.^ 

To testify her sense of the gallantry and sen/ices of this noble 

^ Cura de los Palacios. ^ Pietro Martyr, Epist. 61, 

^ Cura de los Palacios. 
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English knight,, who had come from so far to assist in their 
wars, the queen sent him, the next day, - presents of twelve, 
horses, with stately tents, fine linen, two beds, with coverings 
of gold brocade, and many other articles of great value. ^ ^ • 

Having refreshed himself, as it were, with the description 
of this progress of Queen Isabella to the camp, and the^ glorious 
pomp of the catholic -sovereigns, the worthy Antonio Agap,ida 
returns, with renewed relish,, to his pious work of discomfiting - 
the Moors.^ 


CHAPTER XLIII 

'^The catholic sovereigns,’’ says Fray ilntonio Agapida, “ had 
by this time closely clipped the right wing of the Moorish 
vulture.” In other words, most of the strong fortresses along 
the western frontier of Granada had fallen beneath the Christian 
artillery. The army iimv lay encamped before the town of 
Moclin, on the frontier of Jaen, one of the most stubborn for- 
tresses of the border. It stood on a high rocky hill, the base 
of '’ivhich was nearly girdled by a river. A thick forest protected,. - 
the back part of the town, towards the mountain. Thus strongly 
it domineered, with its frowning battlements and massive 
tow^ers, over all the mountain passes into that part of the country, 
and was called the Shield of Granada. It had a double arrear 
of blood to settle with the Christians. Twu hundred years before, 
a master of Santiago and all his cavaliers had been lanced by the 
Moors before its gates. It had recently made terrible slaughter 
among the troops of the good Count de Cabra, in his precipitate. - 
attempt to entrap the old Moorish monarch. The pride of Fer- 
dinand had been piqued, by being obliged, on that occasion, to ■" 
recede from his plan, and abandon his concerted attack on the ,. 
place. He wars now prepared to take a full, revenge.- .., 

Ei Zagal, the old w^arrior king of Granada, anticipating'',a. 
second attempt, had provided the . place with, ample munitions - 

The flescriptioii o! this royal pageant,. and the particulars coiicerniiig, 
tlK‘ KiigUsli earl, agree precisely with the chronicle of Andres Bemaldes, 
the curate of Los Palacios. The English earl makes no further figure in 
ttiis war. It appears from various, histories that he returned in the 
course <jf the year to England. In the following year,, his -passion for fight- 
ing took him to the Continent, at the ,head"of four hundred- adv-eoturers. 

In aid of Francis, Duke of Brittati5%, against Louis .'XI. of France. He was 
Idikd, ill the same year {1488), in the battle of St. "Alban’s, between the 
Bretons and the French. 
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and provision; had ordered trenches to be dug, and additional 

old men, the women 

and the children, to be removed to the capital. ' ’ 

Such was the strength of the fortress, and the difficulties of 
? S Ferdinand anticipated much trouble in reducino- 

preparation for a regular siege. In the 
^ f were two great mounds, one of sacks of flour 
the other of gram, which were called the royal granarv. Three 
batteries of heavy ordnance were opened against the citadel and 
of smaller artillery, engines for the discharge 

of missiles, arquebuses, ■ and crossbows, were distributed in 
various places, to keep up a fire into any breach that might be 

tht b^ttlelenr should appear on 

The lombards soon made an impression on the works, de- 
molishing a part of the walls, and tumbling down several of 
those haughty towers, which, from their height, had been: 
impregnable before the invention of gunpowde'r. The' Moors 
repaired their walls as well as they were able, and, still con- 
fiding in the strength of their situation, kept up a resolute 
defence, firing down from their lofty battlements^ and towers 
upon the Christian camp. For two nights and a day an incessant 
fire was kept up, so that there was not a moment in which the 
roaring of ordnance was not heard, or some damage sustained 
by the Christians or the Moors. It was a conflict, however 
more of engineers and artillerists than of gallant cavaliersp 
there was no sally of troops, or shock of armed’men, or rush and 
charge of cavalry. The knights stood looking on with idle 
weapons^ waiting until they should ha.ve an opportunity of 
signalising their prowess, by scaling the walls or storming the 
breaches. As the place, however, was assailable only in one 
part, there was every prospect of a long and obstinate resistance. 

^ Xne engines, as usual, discharged not only balls of stone and 
iron, to demolish the walls, but darning balls of inextinguishable 
cornbustibles, designed to set fire to the houses. One of these 
which passed high through the air, like a meteor, sending out 
sparks, and crackling as it vvent, entered the window of a tower, 
which was used as a magazine of gunpowder. Tine tower blew 
up with a tremendous explosion ; the Moors, who were upon its 
battlements, were hurled into the air, and fell mangled in various 
parts of the town; and the houses in its vicinity were rent and 
overthrown, as with an earthquake. 

The Moors, who had never witnessed an explosion of this 
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kind, ascribed the destruction of the tower to a miracle* Some 
who had seen the descent of the flaming bail imagined that 
fire had fallen from heaven, to punish them for their pertinacity* 
Tiie pious Agapida himself believes that this fiery missive was 
conducted by divine agency to confound the infidels; an 
opinion in which he is supported by other Catholic historians.^ 

I Seeing heaven and earth as it were combined against them, 

' tlie Moors lost ail heart, and capitulated: and were permitted 
' to depart with, their effects, leaving behind all anns and munitions 
. of war. 

“ The Catholic army,” says Antonio Agapida, entered Moclin 
( in soiiiniii slate, not as a licentious host, intent upon plunder and 
; desolation, but as a band of Christian warriors, coming to purify 
I and regenerate the land. The standard of the cross, that ensign 
1 of this holy crusade, was borne' in. the. advance, ■followed by the 
otJKJr banntirs of the army. Then came, the king and' queen, at 
tlie iiead of a vast number of armed cavaliers. They were 
; accompanied by a band of priests and friars, with the choir of 
the royal chapel clianting the canticle Te Deum laudwmus. As 
they were moving through the streets in this solemn manner, 
every sound hushed, excepting the anthem of the , choir, they 
suddenly heard, issuing as it were from under ground,, a chorus 
of voices, chanting the solemn response, Benedictum qui venit 
in mmim Domini? .The procession .paused in wonder. The^ 
sounds arose from Christian captives, and among them several 
priests, .who were confined in subterraneous dungeons. 

; The heart of Isabella was greatly touched; she ordered the 
. captives to be drawn forth from their ceils, and was still more 
I moved at beholding, by their wan, , discoloured, and emaciated' 

I appearance, how much they .had suffered. Their 'hair and 

‘ beards were overgrown and- shagged; 'they were wasted' by' 

I hunger, and were half naked, and in. chains. She' ordered that 

; they should be clothed and cherished, and money furnished 

j them to bear them to their homes.^, ’ ' 

Several of the captives were brave cavaliers, who had been 
I wounded and made prisoners, in. the defeat of the Count de 

I Cabra, by El Zagal, in the ■ preceding year. There., .were also 

found other melancholy traces' of that disastrous' affair. On 
visiting the narrow pass,pvhere the defeat had taken, place, the 
remains of several Christian warriors were ' found' in. thickets, or 

^ iailgar. Garibay. Ludo Marino Siculo, Cosas Memorab. de Hispaa 
lib. XX. ^ 

® Marino Siculo. ® lllescas, ' Histi. Poat.ift lib. xri.'e,. 20, sect. 2X. 
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hidden behind rocks, or in the clefts of the mountain. There 
were some who had been struck from their horses and wou7ded 

tpo^ severely to fiy. -They had crawled' away from^'the scenp nf 
action, and concealed themselves to avoid falling into the hand! 
of the enemy, and had thus perished miserably and alone. The 
remains of those of note were known by their armour and devices 

_The queen had these remains piously collected, as the relies 
of so many martyrs, who had fallen in the cause of the faith 
They were interred, with great solemnity, in the mosques of 

and consecrated to Christian 
thn^Fr 1 ;^ntonio Agapida, “rest the bones of 

those truly Catholic kmghts, in the holy ground, which, in a 
manner, has been sanctified by their blood; and all pilgrims^ 
passing through those mountains, offer up prayers and masses 
for the repose of their souls.” 

.3® queen remained for some time at Moclin, administering 
comfort to the wounded and the prisoners, bringing the newly- 
acquired territory into order, and founding churches and monas- 
teries and other pious institutions. “ While the king marched 
m front, laying waste the land of the Philistines,’^ says the 
figurative Antonio Agapida, “ Queen Isabella followed his traces, 
as the ^binder follows the reaper, gathering the rich harvest that 
has fallen beneath his sickle. In this she was greatly assisted 
by the councils of that cloud of bishops, friars, and clergymen, 
besides other saintly personages, which continually surrounded 
her, garnering the first fruits of this infidel land into the granaries 
ot the church. ’ Leaving her thus piously employed, the king 
pursued his career of conquest, determined to lay waste the vega, 
and cari*}.^ fire and sword to the very gates of Granada. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Mlley Abdalla el Zagal had been under a spell of ill fortune 
ever since the suspicious death of the old king his brother, 
buccess had deserted his standard, and, with his fickle subjects, 
want of success was one of the greatest crimes in a sovereign. 
He found his popularity declining, and he lost all confidence in 
his people. The Christian army marched in open defiance 
^ Pulgar, part iii. cap, 6i. 
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tiirougb. liis territories^ and sat down- deliberately before his 
fortresses; yet he. dared not lead forth, his .legions to oppose 
thenij lest the inhabitants of the albayein; ever ripe for a revolt, 
should rise and shut the .gates of Granada against his return. 

Every few days some melancholy train, entered the metropolis, 
the inhabitants of some captured town, bearing the few effects 
that had been spared ' th.eiii, and weeping and bewailing the 
desolation of their homes. When the tidings arrived that 
Illora and Mocliii had fallen, . the people were seized with 
consternation. “ The right eye .-of Granada is extinguished 
exclaimed they; the- shield of Granada is broken! what' shall 
protect us from the inroad of the foe?''" When the survivors 
of the garrisons of those - towns arrived, with downcast looks, 
hearing the marks of battle, and destitute -of arms and standards^ 
the populace reviled them in their wrath; but they answered-, 

We fought as long as we had .force to fight, or. walls to .shelter 
us; but the Christians laid our towers and battlements, in .ruins, 
and we looked in vain for aid from Granada.” 

The alcaydes o.f Illora and Moclin were brothers; they were 
alike in "prowess, and the bravest among the Moorish cavaliers. 
They had been, the most distinguished in all tilts and tourneys,, 
wliicfa. graced the happier days of 'Granada, and had distinguished 
themselves in the ste,rner conflicts of the field. Acclamation had 
a!w'a..y.s. followed, their banners, and they had long been the .delight 
of the people. Kow^, when they returned, after the capture of 
their fortresses, they were followed by the unsteady populace 
with execrations. , The hearts of the alcaydes swelled with in- 
dignation; they found the ingratitude of their countrymen still 
more .'intolerable tha.n the .ho:sti.lity of the ' Christians. ■ Tidings*, 
came that the -enemy w^as advancing- with his triumphant 
legions, to lay waste the cou.ntry about. 'Granada. Still Ei -Zagal 
did not dare to take the fi.eld. The two alcaydes of Illo.ra and 
M'ocliii stood before him. We have defended your fortresses,” 
said they, “ until we were almost buried under their ruins-; and' 
for our reward w“e receive, scoffs and re\dlings.' Give us, 0.king, 
an opportunity in which knightly valour -may -.signalise itself-; 
not shut up behind stone wafls, but in the open con.f!ict of.' the'-' 
field! The enemy approaches, ,to lay our country desolate. 
(ll\x Uh men to meet him. in the advance;, and" let shame light 
upon our heads if we be found wanting in the battle!'”' 

The two brothers were -sent forth with a large force of horse 
mid foot. El Zagal intended, .should they be successful, to 
issue out with his whole force; and,., by "a d-ecisive, victory,.., 
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repair the losses he had suffered. When the people .aw th,^ 
well-known standards of the brothers goin? fLth to"h-nH, 
there was a feeble shout; but the alcaydes p4 d S ^dtlw ^ 
countenances; for they knew the same voices would cu se them 
were they to return unfortunate. They cast a farewell kok up® 
fair Granada, and upon the beautiful fields of their infancy a^s'ff 
tor these they were willing to lay down their lives, bu? not 0 
an ungrateful people. ' 

The army of Ferdinand had arrived within two leagues of 
Hip a pass famous in the wars of 

tUp K °iany a bloody conflict. It was 

he pass by^w'hich the Castilian monarchs generally made tlifir 
inroads, ana was capable of great defence, from the ruggedness 
of the country, and the difficulty of the bridge. The king with 
the mam body of the army, had attained the brow of "a hid 

SS U? ^ ^ f ® advanced guard, under the Marqui,s of 

Cadiz and the master of Santiago, furiously attacked by the 
enemy in the vicinity of the bridge. The Moors ru.shed to the 

ferSy'^^^ 

There was a hard struggle at the bridge, both parties knowino- 
the importance of the pass. The king particularly noted the 
prowess of two Moorish cavaliers, alike in arms and devices, and 
who, by their bearing and attendance, he perceived to be com- 
manders of the enemy. They were the two brothers, the alcaydes 
of niora and Moclm. Wherever they turned, they carried con- 
fusion and death into the ranks of the Christians; but thev 
ffiught with desperation rather than valour. The Count de 
Labra with his brother, Don Martin de Cordova, pressed forward 
•snth eagerness against them; but, having advanced too pre- 
cipitately, were surrounded by the foe, and in imminent danger. 
A young Christian knight, seeing their peril, hastened with his 
followers to their relief. The_ king recognised him for Don 
Juan de Arragon, Count of Ribargoza, his owm nepheiv; for 
he was illegitimate son of the Duke of Villahermosa, illegitimate 
brotlmr of King Ferdinand. The splendid armour of Don Juan 
and the sumptuous caparison of his steed, rendered liim a brilliant 
object of attack. He was assailed on all sides, and his superb 
steed slam under him; yet still he fought valiantly, bearing for 
a while the brunt of the fight, and giving the exhausted forces 
of the Count de Cabra time to recover breath. 

Seeing the peril of these troops, and the general obstinacy of 
the contest, the king ordered the royal standard to be advanced, 
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and hastened with all Hs forces to the relief of the Count de 
Cabra. At liis approach^ the enemy gave way^ and retreated 
towards the bridge. The two Moorish commanders endeavoured 
to rally their troops, and animate them to defend this pass to 
the utmost. They used prayers, remonstrances, menaces; but 
nearly in vain. They could only collect a scanty handful of 
cavaliers. With these they planted themselves at the head of 
the lyidge, and disputed it inch by inch. The fight was hot and 
obstinate; for but few could contend hand to hand, yet many 
discharged crossbows and arquebuses from the banks. .The 
river was covered with the floating bodies of 'the slain. The" 
Moorish liand of cavaliers ' was almost entirely cut to pieces; 
the two brothers fell, covered with wounds, upon the bridge 
they had so resolutely defended.' ' They had given up the battlC'. 
for lost, had determined not to return alive .to ungrateful 
Granada. When the people of the capital heard how devotedly 
tiiey liad fallen, they lamented greatly their deaths, and extolled 
their ^ memory. A coliimii^.was erected to their honour in the 
vicinity of the bridge, which long went by the name of the 
tomb of the brothers.*” 

The army of Ferdinand now marched on, and established its 
.camp in the vicinity of Granada. The worthy Agapida gives ' 
many triumplipt details of the ravages committed in the vega, 
which was again laid waste ; the grain, fruits,' and other produc- 
tions of the earth destroyed, and that earthly Paradise rendered 
a dreary ilesert He narrates several fierce, but ineflectual sallies 
and skirmishes of the Moors in defence of their favourite plain; ' 
among which one deserves to be mentioned, as it records the 
achievement of one of the saintly heroes of this war. 

During one of the movements of the Christian army near 
the wails of Granada, a battalion of fifteen hundred cavalry, "' 
and' .a,, large force' of .foot, had sallied from the city, .and 
posted themselves near some gardens, which were surrounded 
by a canal, and traversed by ditches, ■' for the purpose of 
irrigation. 

liie Moors beheld the Duke del Infantado' pass bv with liis 
two splendid battalions, one of men-at-arms, the other of light 
pivalry, armed d la geneta. In company with .him., but follow- 
ing as a reo.r-guard, w'as Don Garcia Osorio, '-'the belligerent Bishop 
of jaen, attended by Francisco 'Borad.illo,: the corregidor of his 
lily, dml followed by two squadrons of men-at-arms from Jaen, 
Anclujar, Ubeda, and Baza.^ The success of the preceding year\s 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 62. ^ 
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campaign had given the good bishop an inclination for warlike 

buckled on his cuirass. 

stratagem in warfare. Thev 
^ t niagnificent squadrons of the Duke del 

Infantado but their martial discipline precluded all attack 
promised to be a more easy prey. Sufferin-^ 
the duke and his troops to pass unmolested, they approached 
the squadrons of the bishop, and making a pretended attif'1- 

coSered thf d “ apparent confusion. The. bishop 

BoTad.Tn^nn seconded by his correaidon 

?hi w ^ valorous precipitation. The Moofs fled 

o*" orchard of the king. The troops of 

SfvJd'rt^' When the Moors ‘ per- 

of tho fairly embarrassed among the intricacies 

of the garden they turned fiercely upon them, while some of 

?Pf of the Xenik In an instant 

which encircled, and the ditches which traversed the 
garden, were filled with water, and the valiant bishop and his 
followers found themselves overwhelmed by a deluge.r^ A scene 
0 great confusion succeeded. Some of the men of Jaen, stoutest 
of heart and hand, fought with the Moors in the garden, while 
others struggled wth the water, endeavouring to escape across 
the canal, in which attempt many horses were drowned. For- 
tunately, the Duke del Infantado perceived the snare into which 
ms companions had fallen, and despatched his light cavalry 
to their assistance. The Moors were compelled to fly, and driven 
along the road of Elvira up to the gates of Granada. Several 
Christian cavalmrs perished in this affray; the bishop himself 
escaped with difficulty, having slipped from his saddle in crossing 
the canal, but saved himself by holding on to the tail of his 
ctiarger. Ihis perilous achievement seems to have satisfied the 
pod bishops belligerent propensities. “He retired on his 
Iprels, says A.gapida, “ to his city of Jaen, where, on the fruition 
Ox ail good things_, he gradually waxed too corpulent for liis 
comlet, which was hung up in the hall of his episcopal palace; 
and we hear no more of his military deeds throughout tlie residue 
of the holy war of Granada.” ^ 

Kmg Ferdinand having completed his ravage of the vcaa, 
and kept El Zagal shut up in his capital, conducted his army 
Purgal. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

*Don Luis Osorio fue obispo de Jaen desde ol ano de 1481, y pre.sidid 
^496 en que murid en Flaiides 4 donde fue 
aoompan^do a la Princesa Dofla Juana, esposa del Ai-chiduque Don 
FeUpe.— Espana Sagrada. For Fr, M. Risco, tom. xU. trat. 77. cap. 4. 
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back through the pass of Lope, to rejoin Queen Isabella at 
Moclin. The fortresses lately taken being well garrisoned and 
supplied, he gave the command of the, frontier to his cousin, 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, afterwards so famous in the '■ Nether- 
lands as the Duke of Aiva. The campaign being thus completely 
crowned with success, the sovereigns returned in triumph to the 
city of Cordova.: ' 


CHAPTER XLV. . 

No sooner did the last squadron of Christian cavalry disappear 
behind the mountain, of Elvira, and the note of its trumpets .die 
away upon the ear, tha.n the long suppressed wrath of old Muley 
el Zagal burst forth. He determined no longer to be half a king, 
reigning over a divided kingdom, in a divided capital, but to 
exterminate, by any means, fair or foul, his nephew Boabdil .and 
his confederates. He turned furiously upon those whose factious 
conduct had deterred him from sallying upon the foe. Some 
lie punished by confiscation, others by banishment, others by 
death. Once undisputed monarch of the entire kingdom, he 
trusted to his .military skill to retrieve his fortune, and drive 
the Christians over the frontier. 

Boabdil, however, had again retired to Velez ei Bianco, on 
the conli,iies of Murcia, where he could avail himself, in case of 
emergency, of any assistance or protection afforded him by 
the policy .of Ferdinand. His defeat had blighted his reviving 
fortunes, for the people considered him as inevitably doomed to 
misfortune. , Still, while he lived,. Ei Zagal knew he would be a' 
rallying point for faction, and l!able,at any moment, to be elevated" 
into power by the capricious .multitude. He had recourse, there- 
fore, to the most perfidious means to compass his destruction.- 
He sent ambassadors to h..im, representing the necessity of con- 
cord for the salvation of the kingdom, and even offeri.ng to resign 
the title of king, and to become, subject to his sway, on receiving 
some estate, on which he could live in tranquil retirement. But, 
while the ambassadors bore these 'words of peace, they were 
fiimishecl with poisoned ' herbs, which, they were to. administer 
secretly to Boabdil ; and, if they failed this in attempt, they had 
pledged themselves to despatch him openly,- while engaged in 
conversation. They were instigated to this treason by promises 
of great reward, and by assurances from the alfaquis, .-that. 
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apostate^ whose death would be accepta]>Ie to 

The young monarch .was secretly apprised of the concerted 
treason, and refused;' an audience to the ambassadors. lie 
denounced his uncie-as the murderer of his father and his kindred 
and the usurper of 'his throne, and vowed never to relent in 
hostility to him, until he should place his head on the walls of 

Open war again broke out between the tw^o monarclis, tliou-.di 
leebly carried on, in consequence of their mutual embarrass- 
ments. Ferdinand again extended liis assistance to Boabdil 
ordering the commanders of his fortresses to aid liiiii in a.!! 
enterprises against his -unde, and against .such places as refused 
to acknowledge him -as king. And Don Juan de Beria\-kies 
\vho commanded in Loxa, even made inroads, in his name, into 
the^ territories 'of Almeria, Baza, and. Guadix, which owned 
allegiance to El ZagaL 

^ ...The unfortunate Boabdil had three great, evils to contend 
with; the jnconstancy of his, subjects, the hostility of his uncle 
and the friendship .of Ferdinand. The last was by far the most 
baneful; his fortunes, withered undex it .He was looked upon 
as the enemy of his faith and of Ms.'countxjn The cities shut 
their gates against' him. The people .cursed him. Even the 
scanty band of cavaliers,. who had hitherto followed his ill starred 
banner, began to desert him; for he had not wherewithal to 
reward, or even to support them. His spirit sank with his for- 
tune; and he feared that, in a little time, he should not have a 
spot of earth whereon to place his standard, or an adherent to 
rally under it. 

^ In^the midst of his despondency, he received a message from 
his lion-hearted mother, the sultana Ayxa ia Horra.“ For 
shame,” said she, “ to linger about the borders of your kingdom, 
when a usurper is seated in your capital ! Why look abroad for 
perfidious aid, when you have loyal hearts beating true to you 
in Granada? The albaycin is ready to throw open its gates to 
receive you. Strike home vigorously. A sudden blow may mend 
ail, or make an end. A throne, or a grave ! for a kinp , there is 
no honourable medium.” 

■ Boabdil was of an undecided character: but there are circum- 
stances which bring the most wavering to a decision, and, when 
once resolved, they are apt to act with a daring impulse, un- 
known to steadier judgments. Tlie message of the siiitana 
roused him from a'. dream. Granada, beautiful Granada! with 
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its stately Alhambra, its delicious gardens, its gushing and 
limpid fountains, sparkling among groves of orange, citron, and 
myrtle, rose before him. What have I done,” exclaimed he, 
that I should be an exile from this paradise of my forefathers, 
a 'wanderer and fugitive in my own kingdom, wdiile a murderous 
usuiper sits proudly upon my throne? Surely, Allah will be- 
friend the righteous cause: one blow, and all may be my own! ” 
lie summoned his scanty band of cavaliers. ^¥ho is ready 
to follow his monarch unto the death?” said he; and. every 
one laid his hand upon his cimeter. ‘.'Enough!”, said' he:. 
‘‘ let each man arm himself, and prepare his steed in , secret, 
for an enterprise of toil and peril: if we., succeed, our rewarct 
is empire!” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


“In the hand of God,” exclaims an old Arabian .chronicler, 
“ is the destiny of princes: he alone giveth. empire.. A single 
Moorish horseman, mounted on a fleet Arabian steed, was. one : 
day traversing tlie mountains %vhi.ch extend between. Granada., 
and the frontiers of Murcia., He galloped swiftly, through , 
the valleys, but paused and looked out cautiously from the 
summit of eveiy height. A . squadron of cavaliers followed 
w^arih^ at a distance, The.re were lances. The richness:' 

of their armour and attire showed them to be warriors of noble 

rank, and their leader had a lofty and prince-like demeanour,^^^ 

■ Hie . squadron thus described .by the Arabian chronicler' w^as'. 
the Moorish king Boabdil and his devoted '..followers. , 

For two nights and a day they pursued .their adventurous 
Journey, avoiding all populous parts of -the countiy^ and choosing.' 
the most solitary passes of the mountains. They^suffered severe 
hardships and fatigues; but they suEered- without a murmur.. 
Tht:y were accustomed to rugged campaigning, and their steeds 
w«‘re of generous and unyielding spirit It was midnight, and' 
all was dark and silent, as they descended from the mountains, 
jfnd api'jroached the city of Granada. They passed along 
iiiiietly under the shadow of its ■ walls,; until they amved near 
du* gate of the aibaycin. Here, Boabdil ordered his fo.Iiowers 
tv halt, and remain concealed. " Taking but four or five wuth 
him, he advanced resolutely to the gat.^,.and knocked with the 
hilt of his cimeter. The guards .demanded who sought to'. 'eiiter 
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at that unseasonable hour. “ Your king ! " exclaimed Boabdil: 

open the gate, and admit him/' 

The guards held forth- a; light, and; recognised the person 0! 
' the-' 3roiithM" monarch. They were struck, with sudden awe, 
.and threw open the gates, and Boabdil and liis.. followers entered 
/ immoiested. They galloped, to ' the dwellings .of .the, p.riiicipal 
inhabitants of the albaycin; thundering at their, portals, and 
summoiii.ng them to rise, and take arms for their rightful 
■sovereign. The summons was instantly obeyed y trumpets re- 
' .sounded throughout the streets; the gleam, of .torches and the 
, .'flash of arms showed the -Moors hurrying to their gathering 
places,; and by daybreak the whole force of the, albaycin was 
rallied under the standard of Boabdil.- Such, was the success 
■of- this sudden and desperate act of the young monarch; for 
we are assured by contemporary historians that there had been 
no previous concert or arrangement. As the guards opened 
.the gate of the city to admit him/’ observes a pious chronicler, 

so God opened the hearts of the Moors to receive him ■ as their 
,..king/’i 

In the morning, early, the tidings of this event roused El 
'Zagal from his slumbers in the Alhambra. The fieiy old 
warrior assembled his guard in haste, and made his way, sword 
in hand, to the albaycin, hoping to corns upon his nephew” by 
surprise. He was vigorously met by Boabdil and his adherents, 
and driven back into the quarter of the Alhambra, An en- 
counter took place between the two kings in the square before 
the principal mosque. Here they fought, hand to hand, with 
implacable fury, as though it had been agreed to decide their 
competition for the crown by single combat. In the tumult 
of this chance medley affray, however, they were separated, 
.and the party of El Zagal was ultimately driven „ from the 
■•s-quare. ' 

. The battle raged, for., some time in the streets and places of 
the .city,; but, finding their- powers of mischief cramped within 
■such narrow limits, both parties sallied forth into the fields, 
and, fought beneath the walls until evening. Many fell on both 
, sides.; ■ and at night each party withdrew into its quarter, until 
..the , morning gave the.m light to renew the unn.atural conflict. 
For several days the two divisions of the city remained like 
hostile powers arrayed against e.ach, other. . The party of the 
Alhambra was more numerous than .that .of the albaycin, and 
■contained most of the nobility and chivalry ; .but the adherents 
^ Pulgar,. 
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of Boabdil were men hardened and strengthened by labour, 

and habitually skilled in the exercise of arms. ^ 

The aibaycin underwent a kind of siege by: the forces, of El 
Zagat: they effected breaches in the walls/and made repeated 
attempts to carr}*' it sword in hand, but were as 'often repulsed.' 
The troops of Boabdil, on the other hand, made frequent sallies:,* 
and, in the conflicts which took place, the hatred of the com- 
batants rose to such a pitch of inn% that no quarter .was .given 
on fiither side. 

Boabdil perceived the inferiority of his force. He dreaded 
also that his adlierents, being for the most part tradesmen a,nd 
artisans, would become impatient of this interruption ' of their 
f4'aiiifi5l oc'i.iipat ions, and disheartened by these continual scenes 
of oarnage. He sent missives, therefore, in all haste, to Don 
Fadrique de Toledo, who commanded the Christian 'forces on 
the frontier, entreating his assistance. 

Don Fadrique had received orders from the politic. Ferdinand'- 
to aid' the youthful monarch in all h'is contests with, his uncle. 
He advanced, therefore, with a body of troops near to Granada,; ■ 
but, wary lest some treachery might be intended, he stood for 
some 'time aloof, watcliing the movements of the parties. The 
furious and sanguinary nature of the conflicts, which distracted 
uniiap'py Granada, soon convinced him that there was , no 
collusion betw'eeii the monarchs. He sent Boabdil, therefore, 
a reinforcement of C,hristian foot soldiers and arquebusiers, 
under' Feman Alvarez de Sotomayor, aicayde of Colomara, 
This, was as a firebrand thrown 'in to light up- anew the flames 
■of war in the city, which' remained -raging betwreen the Moorish 
^inhabitants for the space of fifty days. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

Hitherto the events of this -renowned war have :been little else 
than a succession of brilliant but brief exploits, such as sudden 
forays and wild skirmishes among .the, mountains, or' the 
surprisals of castles, fortresses,' and frontier .towns.-' We„ 
approach now to more important and prolonged ' operations, 
in which ancient and mighty cities, the.' bulwarks of , Granada,. 
wem invested by powerful armies, subdued by slow and regular 
sieges, and thus the capital, le'ft' naked and alone. - - 

The glorious triumphs of the catholic , sovereigns, says :Fray 
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Aiitonio Agapida, had resounded throughout the East^, and 
filled all heathenesse with alarm. The Grand Turk,, Bajazet IL^ 
and his deadly foe the Grand Soldan of Egypt, suspending for 
a time their bloody feuds, entered into a league to protect the 
religion of Mahomet and the kingdom of Granada from the 
hostilities of the Christians. It was concerted between them 
that Bajazet should send a powerful armada against the island 
of Sicily, then appertaining to the Spanish crown, for the purpose 
of distracting the attention of the Castilian sovereigns, while, at 
the same time, great bodies of troops should be poured into 
Granada from the opposite coast of Africa. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received timely intelligence of these 
designs. They resolved at once to carr}^ the war into the 
seaboard of Granada, to possess themselves of its ports, and 
thus, as it wTre, to bar the gates of the kingdom against .al^^ 
external aid. Malaga -was to be the main object of' attack: it' 
was the principal seaport of the kingdom, and almost necessary 
to its existence. It had long been the seat of opulent commerce, 
sending many ships to the coasts of Syria and Egypt. It was 
also the great channel of communication with Africa, through 
•which were introduced supplies of money, troops, arms, and 
steeds, from Tunis, Tripoli, Fez, Tremezan, and other Barbary 
powers. It was emphatically called, therefore, the Hand and 
Mouth of Granada. 

Before laying siege to this redoubtable city, however, it was 
deemed necessary to secure the neighbouring city of Velez 
■Malaga, ■ and; its -dependent .places, •which might othenvise 
harass the besieging army. 

For this important campaign the nobles of the kingdom 
.were -again summoned to- take the field -with their forces, in .the , 
spring of 1487. The menaced invasion of the infidel powers of 
the East had awakened new ardour in the bosoms of all true 
Christian knights, and so zealously did they respond to the 
summons of the sovereigns, that an army of twenty thousand 
cavalry, and fifty thousand foot, the fioiver of Spanish warriors, 
led by the bravest of Spanish cavaliers, thronged the renowned 
city of Cordova at the appointed time. 

On the night before this mighty host set forth upon its march, 
an earthquake shook the city. The inhabitants, awakened by 
the shaking of' the walls 'and rocking of the tow-ers, fled to the 
courts and squares, fearing to be overwhelmed by the ruins of 
their dwellings. The earthquake was most violent in the quarter 
of the royal residence, the site of the ancient palace of the 
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Moorisl's kings. Many looked upon this as an omen of some im- 
pending evil;, but Fray Antonio Agapida^ in that infallible spirit 
of divination which succeeds an events, plainly reads in it a 
presage j that the empire of the Moors;, was about to be shaken 

to its centre. 

It was on Saturday^ the eve of the- Sunday of Palms^, says a 
worthy and loyal chronicler of the times/ that the most Catholic 
monarch departed with his army to render- service to heaven^ 
and make war upon the Moors.^ Heavy rains had swelled all 
the streams^ and rendered the roads; deep and difficult. -The.' 
king, iiu'refore, divided his host into two bodies. In one he put 
all the artillery, guarded by a strong body of horse/ and' ■com'" 
raanded by tlic master of Alcantara, and. Martin' Alonzo, 
Ken ior of Montemayor. This division was to. proceed by. the 
road through the valleys, where pasturage, abounded for the 
oxen which drew the ordnance. 

The main body of the army wms led by the king in person. 
It was divided into numerous battalions, each commanded by 
some distiiigiiished cavalier. The king .took the rough and 
perilous road of the mountains; and few mountains are more^ ^ 
rugged 'and difficult than those of Andalusia. The roads are 
.mere imile-patlis, straggling amidst rocks and along -the verge ' 
o.f' precipices, clambering vast craggy heights, or descending ' 
into frightful ciiasins and ravines, with scanty and uncertain 
foothold for either man or steed. Four thousand pioneers were 
sent in advance, under the alcayde de los Donzeles, to conquer, 
in some degree, the asperities of the road. ■ Some had pickaxes . 
and crows, to break the rocks; some implements to construct 
bridges over the mountain torrents; while it was the duty of 
others to lay stepping-stone,s in the smaller streams. As' the 
country w^as inhabited by fierce Moorish mountaineers, Don 
Diego de Castriiio w^as despatched, with a body of horse and 
foot,^to take possession of the. heights and passes. Notwith-- 
standing e\'ery precaution, the .royal army' suffered excessively 
un its march. At one time there was no place to^ encamp 'for 
live leagues of the most toilsome and mountainous country, and 
many of the beasts of burden sank , down and perished on the 
road. 

It with the greatest joy, therefore, that the royal army 
emerged from these stern and frightful defiles, and came to ' 
wdiere they looked down upon the 'vega of Velez Malaga. The 
region before them was one of the 'most- de-lectabie to the eye 
^ Pulgar Cronica de los' Reyes CathoHcos. 
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that ever was ravaged by an army. Sheltered from every rude 
blast by a screen of 'mountains;, and sloping and expanding" to the 
south^^ this lovely valley was quickened by the most generous 
sunshine^ watered,. by '.the silver meanderings of the Vedez, and 
refreshed ^ by cooling breezes from the Mediterranean. ^ The 
sloping hills were covered with vineyards and olive-trees^ the 
distant fields waved with grain^ or were verdant with pasturage,, 
while around the city were delightful gardens,, the favourite 
retreats qi the Moors, where their white pavilions gleamed among 
groves of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, ""and were sur- 
mounted by stately palms, those plants of southern growth, 
bespeaking a generous climate and a cloudless sky. 

In the upper part of this delightful valley., th*e city of Yeiez 
Malaga reared its warrior battlements, in stern contrast to the 
landscape. It was built on the declivity of a steep and insulated 
hill, md strongly fortified by walls and towers. The crest of 
the hill rose high above the town into a mere crag, inaccessible 
■on every other side, and crowned by a powerful'” castle, which 
domineered over the surrounding country. Two suburbs swept 
down into the valley, from the skirts of the town, and were de- 
fended by bulwarks and deep ditches. The vast ranges of grey 
mountains, often capped with clouds, which rose to "the north, 
were inhabited by a hardy and warlike race, whose strong 
fortresses of Comares, . Camillas, Competa, and Benemarhorga, 
frowned down from cragged heights. 

. At the time that the Christian host arrived in sight of this 
valley, a squadron was hovering on the smooth sea before it. 
displaying the banner of Castile. This was commanded by the 
Count of Trevento, and consisted of four armed galleys," con- 
voying a number of caravels, laden with supplies for the army. 

After surveying the ground, King Ferdinand encamped on 
the side of a mountain, which advanced close to the city., and 
was the last of a rugged sierra, or chain of heights., that extended 
quite to Granada. On the summit of this mouiitair,i, and over- 
looking the camp, was a Moorish town, powerfully fortified, 
called Bentomiz, and which, from its vicinity, had been con- 
sidered capable of yielding great assistance to Velez Malaga. 
Several of the generals remonstrated with the king for choosing 
a post so exposed to assaults from the mountaineers, Ferdinand 
replied, that he should thus cut off all communication between 
the town and the city; and that, as to the danger, his soldiers 
must keep the more vigilant guard against surprise. 

King Ferdinand rode forth, attended by several cavaliers, 



and a small number of cuirassiers, appointing the various 
stations of the camp* While a body of foot soldiers were taking 
possession, as an advanced guards of an^ important height which 
overlooked the city, the king retired to. a tent to take refresh- 
ment, While at table, he was startled by a. sudden uproar, and^ 
looking forth, beheld his soldiers flying before a superior force 
of the enemy. The king had on no other armour but a cuirass.- 
Seizing a lance, however, he sprang upon his horse, and galloped 
to protect the fugitives, followed by his handful of knights' and 
fuinibsicrs. When the Spaniards saw the king hastening to 
their aid, they turned upon their pursuers. Ferdinand, in his 
eagerness, threw himself into the midst of the foe. One of his' 
grooms was killed beside him; but before the Moor, who slew- 
Irim. could escape, tlie king transfixed him with his lance. lie 
Iheii sought to draw his sword, wdiich hung at his saddlebow, 
but in vain. Never had he been exposed to such peril: he was' 
surrounded by the enemy, •without a 'weapon wherewith, to 
defend Mniself. 

In this moment of awdiil jeopardy, the Marquis of Cadiz, the 
Count de Cabra, : the Adelantado of Murcia, with two other 
cavaliers, named Garcilasso de la Vega and Diego de Atayde, 
came galloping to the scene of action, and, surrounding the king, 
made a loyal rampart of their bodies against the assaults of the 
M.oors, The horse of the marquis was pierced by an arrow, and 
that worthy cavalier exposed to imminent danger; but, with 
the aid of his valorous companions, he quickly put the enemy to 
flight, and pursued them with slaughter to the very gates of the 
city.* 

When, these loyal warriors returned from the pursuit, they 
remonstrated with the king for exposing his life in personal 
conflicts, seei.ng that he had so many, valiant captains, w^hose 
business , it was - to fight. They - reminded' him that the life of 
a,, prince .was the life of his people, and that many a brave army 
was lost by the loss of its commander. They entreated him, 
therefore, in future to protect them with the- force of his mind 
in tlie cabinet, rather than of his arm in the field. ' 

Ferdinand acknowledged the, wisdo,m of ' their advice, but 
declared that he could not see his . people ^ in peril without 
’^‘criluring liis person to assist, them: 'a- reply, .say the old 
clsroniders, which delighted the whole arm}^, inasmuch as they 
saw, that he not only governed them as a. good king, but pro- 
tected them as a valiant captain... Ferdinand, 'however, was 
conscious of the extreme peril, to wliich he had been exposed 
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and made a vow never again to venture into battle without 
having his sword girt to his side.^ 

When this achievement of the king was related to Isabella, 
she trembled amidst her joy at his safety; and afterwards, in 
memorial of the event, she granted to Velez Malaga, as the arms 
of the city, the figure of the king on horseback, with a groom 
lying dead at his feet, and the Moors flying.^ 

The camp was formed, hut the artillery was yet on the road, 
advancing with infinite labour at the rate of merely a league 
■a' day;, for heavy rains had converted the streams of the valleys 
into raging torrents, and completely broken up the roads. In 
the meantime King Ferdinand ordered an assault on the siiborhs 
of the city. They were carried, after a sanguinary conflict of 
six hours, , in wliich many Christian cavaliers were killed and 
wounded, and among the latter Don Alvaro of Portugal, son of 
the Duke of Braganza. The suburbs were then fortified towards 
the city with trenches and palisades, and garrisoned by a. cliosen 
force under Don Fadrique de Toledo. Other trenches were dug 
round the city, and from the suburbs to the royal camp, so as 
to cut off all communication with the surrounding country. 

Bodies of troops were also sent to take possession of the 
mountain passes, by which the supplies for the army had to 
be brought. The mountains, however, were so steep and 
rugged, and so full of defiles and lurking places, that the Moors 
could sally forth and retreat in perfect security, frequently 
sweeping down upon Christian convoys, and bearing off both 
booty and prisoners to their strongholds. Sometimes the 
Moors would light fires at night on the sides of the mountains, 
w^hich would be answered by fires from the watchtowers and 
fortresses. By. these signals they would, concert assauite upon 
the Christian camp, which, in consequence, was obliged to be 
continually on the alert, and ready to fly to arms. 

King Ferdinand flattered himself that the manifestation of 
his force had struck sufficient terror into the city, and that, 
by offers of clemency, it might be induced to capitulate. He 
wrote a letter, -therefore,' to, the commanders, promising, in 
case of immediate surrender, that ■ all the inhabitants .sht;m!(] 
be permitted to depart with their effects ; but threatening tb,em 
with fire and sword , if ' they persisted in defence. This letter 
was despatched by a cavalier, ,named Carvajal, who, putting it 
OB the end of a lance, gave it to the Moors who were on the 

■ ' ■ lllescas, " Hist. Pontif. lib, vi. c. 20. Vedmar, Hist. Velez Malaga. 

Idem. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

While the standard of the cross waved on the' hills before Velez 
Malaga., and every height and cliff bristled with hostile : arms,, 
the civil war between the factions of the Alhambra and the 
Albaycin^-. or rather between Ei Zagal and El Ghico^ continijecl 
to convulse the city of Granada. 

. The ■ tidings of the investment of Velez Malaga ;at length 
roused the attention of the old men and the alfaquis, whose 
heads were not heated by the daily broils. They spread them- 
.selves through the city, and endeavoured tO' arouse the people 
to a sense of their common danger. 

Why/' said they, “ continue these brawls between brethren 
and kindred? What battles are these, where even triumph is 
ignominious, and the victor blushes and conceals his scars? 
Behold the Christians ravaging the land won by the valour and 
blood of your forefathers, dwelling in the houses they have built, 
sitting under the trees they have planted, while your brethren 
wander about, houseless and desolate. Do you wish to seek your 
real foe? He is encamped on the mountani of Bentomiz. * Do 
you ivant a field for the display of your valour? You will find 
it before the walls of Velez Malaga." 

When they had roused the spirit of the people, they made 
their way to the rival kings, and addressed them with like 
remonstrances. Hamet Aben Zarrex, the inspired santon, re* 
proached El Zagal with his blind and senseless ambition. 
‘'You are striving to be king," said he bitterly, “ yet suffer 
the kingdom to be lost." 

EI Zagal found himself in a perplexing dilemma. lie had a 
double war to wage, with the enemy without and the enemy 
within. Should the Christians gain possession of the sea-coast, 
it would be ruinous to the kingdom: should he leave Granada, 
."to. oppose them, his -vacant throne might be seized on by his 
.nephew. ■ He made a merit of necessity, and pretending to yield 
.to the.. remonstrances of the alfaquis, endeavoured to com- 
promise with BoabdiL He expressed deep concern at the 
■ daily 'losses ■ of the .country, caused by the dissensions of the 
capital; an opportunity now presented itself to retrieve all 
by a blow'* The Christians had, in a manner, put themselves 
in a tomb betw^een the mountains; nothing remained but to 
throw the earth upon them. He offered to resign, the title of 
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'kiiig'» to submit to the government of his nephew^ and fight 
under his standard ; all lie desired was to hasten to the relief 
of Velez Malaga,, and to take full vengeance on the Christians. 

Boabdil spurned his proposition as the artifice of a hypocrite 
and a traitor. How shall I trust a man/’ said he, who has 
murdered niif father and my kindred by treachery, and repeatedly 
Sdoght riiy own life, both by violence and stratagem? ” 

El Zagal foamed with rage and vexation, but there was no 
time to lie lost. He was beset by the alfaquis and the nobles 
of his court; the youtlifiil cavaliers were, hot: for action, the 
coiTimon people loud in their complaints that the' richest cities 
were al)andorie(l to the e.iiemy. The old warrior was naturally 
lond of iigliling; he saw also that to remain inactive would 
eodiangcr both crown and kingdom, whereas a successful blow 
woold secure his popularity in Granada.' He had a much more 
powerfiii force than his nephew, having . lately received rein-' 
lniT;ciTitiits frtuTi Baza, Guadix,. and Almeria; he could march 
tliereforcj with a large force, and yet leave a strong garrison 
in tlie Alhambra. lie formed his measures accordingly, and 
departed suddenly in the 'night, at the head of one thousand 
horse and tw^enty tliou.sand foot, .He took the most un- 
frequented roads along the chain of mounta.ins extending .from, 
Granada to the height of Bentoniiz, and proceeded with such 
rapidity as to arrive there before ' King Ferdinand had notice 
of his approach. 

llie Christians w’ere alarmed one evening by the sudden 
blazing of great fires, on the mountain, about the fortress of 
.BentoiTiiz. By the ruddy, light they beheld the fl.ash of weapons 
and the array of troops, and they heard .the distant sound' of 
Moorish drums and trumpets. The fires' of Bentomiz were 
answered by fires on the towers of Velez. Malaga. The shouts 
of El Zagal 1 El Zagal 1 echoed along the cliffs and resounded 
from the city, and the Christians found that 'the; old warrior 
King of Granada was on' the mountain, above their camp. ' 

The sj)irits of the Moors were suddenly^ raised to a pitch of 
the greatest exultation, .w'hile the .Christians were ' astonished 
to see this storm of war ready to burst upon their heads. The 
Count de Cabni, with his,' aeciistomed -eagerness when there 
was a king fo^^the field, wo.'uld fain' have, scaled' the heights 
and attacked El Zagal before he had' time, to form his camp); 
hut hcniinand, who was more cool and wary, restrained him. 
1o attack the height would be to ahand'on 'the csiege. He 
ordered every one, therefore, to keep xdgilant , -watch at his 
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post, and to stand ready to defend it to the utmost, but on no 
account to sally forth and attack the enemy. 

All night the signal fires kept blazing along the mountains, 
rousing and animating the whole country. The morning sun 
■rose over the' lofty- summit of. B.entomiz on a. scene of martial 
splendour. ^ As its. rays glanced' down the mountain they lighted 
up: the. wtoe.: tents o.f the Christian cavaliers, cresting its lower 
prominences, their pennons .and ensigns fluttering in the morn- 
ing breeze. The sumptuous pavilion o£ the king,, with the iiolv 
standard of the .cross,, and the royal , banners" of Castile and 
Arragon, dominated the encampment. Beyond lay the city, 
its lofty castle and numerous towers glistening with arms, while 
.■above all, and just- .on the profile of the height, in the full 
blaze of the rising sun, were descried the tents of the Moor, his 
turbaned troops clustering about them, and his infidel l^aimers 
floati.ng against the sky. .Columns of smoke rose where the 
night fire. had blazed, and the dash of the Moorish crvmbal, 
the bray of the trumpet, and the neigh of steeds, were faintly 
„ heard, .from those airy ' heights. So pure and transparent is 
the atmosphere in this region, that every object can be distinctly 
seen at a great distance, and the Christians were able to behold 
the formidable host of foes that were gathering on the summits 
of the surrounding mountains. 

One of the first measures of the Moorish king was to detach 
a large force under Rodovan de Vanegas, aicayde of Granada, 
to fail upon the convoy of ordnance, which stretched for a 
great distance through the mountain defiles. Ferdinand 'Tiad 
anticipated this attempt, and sent the commander of Leon w^ith 
a body of horse and foot to reinforce the master of Alcantara. 
El Zagal, from his mountain height, beheld the detachment 
issue from the camp, and immediately recalled Rodovan de 
Vanegas. The armies now remained ” quiet for a time, the 
Moor looking grimly down upon the Christian camp, like a 
tiger meditating a bound upon his prey. The Christians were 
in a fearful jeopardy;, a hostile city below them, a powerful 
army above them, and on every side mountains filled with 
implacable foes. 

^ After El Zagal had maturely consulted the situation, of the 
Christian camp, and informed himself of all the passes of the 
mountain, he ^ conceived a plan to surprise the en^jiiiy, whieli 
he flattered himself would ensure their ruin, and, perhaps, the 
capture of King Ferdinand. He wrote a letter to the aicayde 
of the city, commanding him, in the dead of the night, oil a 
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signal lire being made from the mountain^ to sally forth with 
aJi liis troops^, and fall furiously upon the camp. The king 
would, at the same time, rush do\¥n with his army from the 
raountain, and assail it on the opposite side, thus overwhelming 
it at the hour of deep repose. This letter he despatched by-a 
reri( gado C’hristian, who knew all the secret roads of the^country, 
and, if taken, could pass:- himself for a' Christian ' who ' had 
escaped from captivity. , ■ 

The fierce El Zagal, confident in the success of his stratagem, 
looked down upon the Christians as his devoted victims. As 
the Hin went down, and the long -shadows of the mountains 
strel;cli€f] across the vega, he pointed with exultation to, the 
rrinif) below, apparently unconscious . of the impending danger. 

Alia akbar! exclaimed lie, God is great! Behold the um 
believers are delivered into our hands: their king and choicest 
chivalry will soon be at -o-u.r mercy. ■ Now is the time to show 
tlie courage of men, and by one glorious victo.ry retrieve" all 
that 'we have lost. Happy he who falls fighting in the cause of 
the prophet: he will at once be transported to the paradise of 
the faithful, and surrounded by immortal houries! Happy he 
who shall suiwive victorious: he will behold Granada, an earthly^ 
paradise, once more delivered from, its foes, and resto.red to all 
its glory ! ’’’ The words of E! "Zagal w^ere received with acclama- 
tions by his troops, who waited impatiently for the appointed 
hour to pour clomm, fro,m, their .mountain-hold upon the Christians. 


, , , , CHilPTER XLIX 

Queex Isabella and- her court had remained at Cordova in great 
anxiety for ^ the .result . of ' the royal expedition," Every day 
brought tidings of the difficulties ■ which attended':" the trans- 
portation of the ordnance and munitions, . and "of the ■ critical' 
situation of the army. 

W bile in this state of anxious suspense,- couriers arrived with 
all Nj)ocHl from the frontiers, bringing tidings of the sudden sally 
mC |*:i Zagal from Granada to surprise the Christian camp. All 
I f^nJova was in ooiutcrnation. The destmetion of the 'Aiida- 
iii.siafi chivaliy among the mountains of this very neighbour- 
Iioorl was railed to mirnl; it \vas feared that similar ruin was 
a])out the hurst forth from rocks and precipices upon Ferdinand 
and his army. ' ' - ■ -■ - 
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Queen Isabella 'shared' in the public alarm; but it served 
to rouse all the ■ energies, of her heroic mind. Instead of uttering 
idle apprehensions, '.she ..sought only how to avert the dangen 
She called .upon ’;ail 'the men .of, Andalusia, .under the age of 
seventy, to' arm and hasten to the relief o.f their sovereign” and 
she prepared to set outwi'th the 'first levies. 

The grand cardinal of Spain, old Pedro .Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
in whom the piety of the saint and the wisdom of the counsellor 
w^ere mingled, with. the fire of the cavalier, offered high pay to 
all horeemeii who -w^ould . follow . him to aid their king and” the 
Christian cause.; and, buckling on armour, prepared to leaxl 
them to the scene of danger. 

The summons of ■■ the,' queen 'rou.sed .the quick Andalusian 
.spirit. Warriors, who had long since given up fighting, and 
had sent their sons to battle,- now'' seized the sword aricriance 
that were rusting on the wall' and .marshalled forth their grey 
headed domestics and their grandchildren for the field. ’"'Tlie 
great dread was, that all aid would arrive, too kite. Ei Zagal 
and his host had 'passed like a storm, through the mountains, 
and^ it was feared the tempest .had already burst upon the 
Christian camp, ' , 

In the meanwhile the night had closed, which had been 
appointed .by .Ei Zagal for -the execution of his plan. He had 
watched the last light of day' expire, and all the Spanish camp 
remained tranquil. As- .the - hours wore -away, the camp fires 
were gradually extinguished. ' No , dram .or. trumpet sounded 
from below; nothing was heard but now and then the hea\y 
..tread .of ,, troops, or . the echoing tramp ' of horses, the usual 
patroles of the camp,' and the., changes , of ' the' guard. El Zagal 
restrained his owm. impatience, -and. .that of ' his troops, until 
the night should . be '' advanced, .and 'the camp sunk in that 
heavy sleep from which ''men are with -difficulty awakened, and, 
when aw^akened, so prone to be. bewildered and dis.mayed. 

At Jength -.the ■mppomted'".,liour arrived. - By order of the 
Moorish^ king a bright flame sprung up from the height of 
Bentomiz; but El Zagal looked in vain for the resprinding 
light from the city. His impatience could brook no longer 
delay: jie ordered the advance of the army to descend tlie 
mountain defile, and attack the camp. The defile was narrow 
and overhung by rocks. As the troops proceeded, the}' came 
suddenly, in a shadowy hollow, upon a dark mass of Christian 
warriors. A loud shout burst forth, and the Christians rushed 
to assail them. The Moors, surprised and disconcerted, retreated 
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in, confusion to tlie height. When El Zagal heard of a Christian 
posted in the defile^ he doubted some counter plan of the 
enemy. He gave orders to light the mountain fires. On a 
signal giveii_, bright flames sprung out on every height; from 
great pyres of wood prepared for the purpose. Cliff blazed, out. 
alter cliff, until the whole atmosphere was in a glow, of furnace 
light. The ruddy glare lit up the glens and- passes of .the 
111 ou II tains, and fell strongly upon the Christian camp, revealing 
a, 1,1 its tents, and every post and bulwark. Wherever El Zagal 
turned his eyes, he beheld the light of his fires flashed back from 
cuirass, and* heliit, and sparkling lance.; he beheld a grove of 
Sipej-rs f)lanted in c;ver\’ pass, every assailable point bristli.n,g with 
arnin arui squa Irons of horse and foot, in' battle array, .awaiting 
ills attack. . 

In fact, llie letter of ,E1 Zagal to the.alcayde of Velez .Malaga 
had l.)een intercepted by the vigilant .Ferdinand’, and tliere.negado- 
me.sseiiger hanged, and secret measures taken, after the night 
liad (‘I isi'd in, to give the enemy a warm reception. El Zagal 
saw that ,his plan of surprise was discovered and foiled: furious, 
with disappointment, he ordered his troops forward to the 
attack. They rushed down the defile with -loud cries, but were 
again eiicou,ritered by the mass o.f Christian warriors, .being the 
advanced guard of the arni,y, commanded by Don Hurtado de 
Mendoza, brother of the grand cardinal The Moors were again 
repiiised, and, retreated up the heights. Don Hurtado . would 
have pursued them,; but the ascent was steep and rugged, and 
.easily defended by the Moors. A sharp action was kept up 
th,roiigli the,, night with crossbows, darts, and arquebuses;., the 
cliffs echoed with- deafening uproar, while the fires,- blazing 
upon, the mountains, threw a lurid and uncertain light upon, the' 
sce.iie.' ■ . . 

When the day dawned, and the Moors saw that there was no 
co-operation from the city, they began to slacken in, their ardour '': 
they beheld also every pass of the mountain filled with Christian, 
troops, and began to apprehend .an assault 'in return,. Just then 
KingJ^Tniinund sent the Marquis of Cadiz, 'with ho,rse and foot, 
to seize upon a height occijp,ied , by, a 'battalion of the enemy. 
The iiiarf|uis assailed the Moors with -his .usual intrepidity, 'and ..^ 
soon fiiit them to flight. The. others, who were above,, 'see,mg 
their companions flying, were.seized with asudden aia,rm.' They, 
threw dowm their arms and retreated. One of' those unaccount- 
able panics which now and then seize upon great bodies of people, 
and to which the light-spirited -Moors were very prone, now spread. 
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CHAPTER L 


The daring spirit of the old warrior* Muley Abdalla el Zagal^ in 
sallying forth to defend his teiTitories^- while he left an armed 
ri\ul ill i'lifc capital,, had struck the people of Granada with' 
adniiration. 'They recalled his former exploits,, and. again 
ariticipa.ted some hardy achievement from his furious vaI,our. 
C odriem inim tlse army reported its fonnidable position on the 
height of Ikntomh, For a time there was a pause in the bloody 
rnmiuotioiiF ol line city; all attention Was turned to the blow 
ainiut to he slriirk at the Christian camp. ' The' same considera™ 
tinns,, which dilYused anxiety and terror through Cordova^ 
swelled ever} bosom with exulting- confidence in Granada. 
The Moors expected to hear of another massacre_, like that in .the 
iiioinilains of Malaga, “ El Zagal has again entrapped the 
enemy ! ” was the cry. The powder of- the unbelievers is about 
to lie struck to the heart,; and we shall soon see the Christian 
king led captive to the capital 1 Thus the name of El Zagal waS' 
on every tongue. He was extolled as the saviour of the country;,. 
tht3 only one worthy of wearing the Moorish crown. Boabdil 
was rcndled as basely remaining passive while his country was^- 
'iii'vaded; and so violent became the clamour of the populace,, 
that Ills adherents trenibled for his' safety. 

^ While the people of Granada were impatiently looking , for 
tidings -of the anticipated victory, . scattered horsemen ’ came, 
spurring across the vega. They were fugitives from the Moorish ' 
army, and brought the first inco.herent account., of its defeat. 
Every one -who attempted to tell the' tale of this unaccountable 
panic and dispersion w^as as if b.ewi]dered by. the broken 'recol- 
lection of some frightful dream. He knew not how or -wdiy -it' 
crime to pass. He talked of a battle in the night- among rocks.* 
;uai precipices, by the glare of bale-fires; of multitudes of armed 
foecs ill ever}'- jjass^ seen ]3y gleams and flashes ' .of the sudden 
liorror that seized upon the army at day-break,'its headlong flight 
and Ustal dispersion. Hour 'after hour the arrival of other 
coiifirnicid the story of ruin and disgrace.-. ' 

in proportion to their recent vaunting, was 'the humiliation 
ilsai now fell upon the people of Granada.",' - There. was a universal 
IhufA, not cjf grief; hill mdignation. 

^Jliey confounded the leader with the army; the deserted 
with those wiio had abandoned him; and El Zagal; from being 
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their idol, became the object of their execration. He had 
•sacrificed the army; he had disgraced the nation; he had 
betrayed the country^ He was a dastard, a traitor; he was 
unworthy to reign! 

On a sudden, one among the multitude cried out, “ Long 
live Boabdil el Chico! ” The cry was echoed on ail sides, and 
every one shouted, “ Long live Boabdil el Chico ! long live the 
legitimate king of Granada ! and death to all usurpers ! ” In 
the excitement of the moment they thronged to the albavcin, 
and those, who had lately besieged Boabdil with arms, 'now 
surrounded his palace with acclamations. The keys of the city 
and of all the fortresses were laid at his feet; he was borne iii 
state to the Alhambra, and once more seated, with all due 
ceremony, on the throne of his ancestors. 

Boabdil had by this time become so accustomed to be crowned 
and uncrowned by the multitude, that he put no great faith in 
the duration of their loyalty. He knew that he was surrounded 
by hollow hearts, and that most of the courtiers of the Alhambra 
were secretly devoted to his uncle. He ascended the throne as 
the rightful sovereign, who had been dispossessed of it by 
usurpation, and he ordered the heads of four of the principal 
nobles to be struck off, who had been most zealous in support of 
the usurper. Executions of this kind were matters of course 
on any change of Moorish government ; and Boabdil was extolled 
for his moderation and humanity, in being content with so smal l 
a sacrifice. The factions were awed into'^ obedience; the popu- 
lace, delighted with any change, extolled Boabdil to the skies, 
and the name of Muley Abdalla el Zaga! was for a time a bye- 
word of scorn and opprobrium throughout the city. 

Never was any commander more astonished and confounded 
by a sudden reverse than El Zagal. The evening had seen him 
with a powerful army at his command, his enemy within his 
gr£«p, and victory about to cover him with glory,' and to con- 
.solidate his power. The morning beheld hini a fugitive among 
the mountains ; his army, his prosperity, his power, all dispelled 
he knew not how; gone like a dream of the night. In vain had 
he tried to stem the headlong flight of the soldiery. He saw 
his squadrons breaking and dispersing among the 'cliffs of the 
mountains until, of ^ his host, only a handful of cavaliers 
remained faithful to him. With these he made a gliiomy retreat 
towards Granada, but with a heart full of foreboding. When 
he drew near the city, he paused on the banks of the Xenil, and 
sent forth scouts to collect intelligence. They returned with 
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dt'jented coimtenanees. '' The gates of Granada/^ said they^ 
“ arc closed against you* The banner, of .Boabdil floats 'on the 
tower of the Alhambra.’' ■ ' 

Ei Zagat turned his steed, and ■■departed in silence., '. He 
retreatedto the town of Alume^ar, and from thence to Almeria, 
places which still remained faithful to him. .Restless and 
uneasy at being so distant from the capital, hC' again changed 
his alxxie, and repaired to the city of Guadix,,^ within ,a few 
leugues of Granada,, Here he remained, endeavoii.ring to rally 
and prt^paring to avail himself .of any change in , the 
lluririalmg [rJitics of the metropolis. 


CHAPTER LI 

The people of Velez Malaga, had beheld the camp of. Muley 
Abdalia el Zagai covering the summit of Bentomiz, and glittering 
ill the last rays of the setting sun. During the night they had 
been alarmed and perplexed by signal fires on the mountain, and 
by tli^e cli;St.ant sound of battle. WThen the morning, broke, the 
M.oo.rish army had. vanished as if by enchantment. While the 
inliabitaiits were lost in wo.nder and conjecture, a body of 
cava!r>", the frag.ment of the army saved by Rodovan de Vanegas, 
the brave aicayde of Granada, came galloping to the gates. . The 
tidings of .'.the strange discomfiture of the host filled the city with 
coiisteniatioii; but .Rodovan exhorted the .people to continue 
their .resistance. He was devoted '.to Ei Zagai, and confident, in 
Ms . skill and. ' prowess p and felt assured that he would ■soon 
collect his scattered forces, and return with fresh troops from 
Granada, The people were comforted .by the 'words and en- 
couraged by the presence of Rodovan, and they had still o. linger- 
ing hope that the heavy artillery of the^ Christians 'might be 
locked up in the impassable defiles of the mountains.' This 
hope was soon at an end... The very, next day they beheld long, 
laborious lines of ordnance , slowly moving into - the Spanish 
camp; lombards, ribodoqiiiiies, cata'pultas, and cars laden with 
niiinilirms, w^hile the escort, under the,, brave master of Alcan- 
tara, w'lieeled in great battalions into the camp, to augment the 
force «jf the besk-girs. 

'ilie intelligence that Granada had. shut its gates against EI 
Zagai, and that no reinforcern'cnts were to be expected, , com- , 
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pleted the despair of the inhabitants] even Rodovan himself 
lost confidence, and advised capitulation. 

The terms were arranged between the alcayde and the noble 
Count de Cipientes. The latter had been prisoner of Rodovan 
at Granada, who had treated him with chivalrous courtesy. 
They had conceived a mutual esteem for each other, and met as 
ancient friends. 

Ferdinand -granted favourable conditions,- for he was eager 
to proceed against Malaga. The inhabitants were permitted 
to depart with their effects, except their arms, and to reside^ if 
they chose it, in Spain, in any place distant from the sea. One 
hundred and twenty Christians of both sexes were rescued from 
captivity by the surrender of Velez Malaga, and were sent to 
Cordova, where they were received with great tenderness by the 
queen, and her daughter the Infanta Isabella, in the famous 
cathedral, m the midst of public rejoicings for the victoiy. 

Ihe capture of Velez Malaga was followed ]>v the surrender 
of Bentomiz, Comares, and all the towns and fortresses of the 
Axarquia, which were strongly garrisoned, and discreet and 
valiant cavaliers appointed as their alcaydes. The inhabitants 
of nearly forty towns of the Alpuzarra mountains also sent 
deputations to the Castilian sovereigns, taking the oath of 
allegiance as Mudehares, or Moslem vassals. 

About the same time came letters from Boabdil el Chico, 
announcing to the sovereigns the revolution of Granada in his 
favour. He solicited kindness and protection for the inhabit- 
ants who had returned to their allegiance, and for those of all 
other places which should renounce allegiance to his uncle. Bv 
this mea:^, he observed, the whole kingdom of Granada woul'd 
soon_be_ induced to acknowledge his sw-ay, and would be held 
by him in faithful vassalage to the Castilian crown. 

The catholic sovereigns complied with his request. Pro- 
tection was immediately extended to the inhabitants of Granada, 
permitting them to cultivate their fields in peace, and to trade 
with the Christian territories in all articles exceptinsr arms, being 
provided with letters of surety from some Christian captain or 
alcayde. _ The same favour w'as promised to all other places that 
■within six months should renounce El Zaga.1, and come under 
allegiance to the younger king. Should they not do so within 
that time, the sovereigns threatened to make war upon them, 
and conquer them for themselves. This measure had a great 
effect in inducing many to return to the standard of Boabdil. 

Having made every necessaty arrangement for the govern- 
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nutit and security of the newly conquered territory^ Ferdinand 
turned Ills attention to the great object of his campaign^ the 
reduction of Malaga, 


CHAPTER LII 

Tnic ciiy of ^I'aiaga lies in. the lap of a fertile valley, surrounded 
by i^xc«*pting on the part which lies open to the sea, 

M it WiO' («ie (.h' the most important, so it was one of the strongest 
fU’-* uf f'e kingdom.". It. waS' -fortified 'by walls of 

pi oladded with ■ a great, number of .huge, 

(.f-. m Hu hie ]und side it was protected .by a natural barrier 
of inriLiriUtins, end, ini the other, the. waves of the Mediterranean 
lusst uguiiot lilt foiiiidaiioris of its massive -bulwarks. 

At out iiid oi the city, near the sea,' on -a 'high mound, stood 
tilt alcazaba or citadel, a fortress- of.. great strength. Imme- 
dialtF' abovi' this rose a steep and rocky, mount, on the top of 
whirii ill old limes had Oteii a pharos, or lighthouse, from, which 
the benight derived its name of Gibralfaro.^ It was at present 
crowned by an irrioitTrse castle, which, from its lofty and craggy 
sitoatiViii, its "east walls and mighty- towers, was deemed im- 
pregnabie. Jt coramiiiiicated with the alcazaba by a covered 
waty. six pac*es broad, leading down between two walls, along 
the profile or ridge of the rock. The castle of Gibralfaro com- 
manded both citadel and city, and- was' -capable, if both were 
taken, of niairitarriirig a siege. 

Two large suburbs adjoined the- city: in the, one towards 
the sea were dw'elling-houses of the most opulent inhabitants, 
adorned with hanging gardens;- the other,- on the land side, 
was tl'jickly peopled, and surrounded by strong-- -wails and towers. 

Malaga pfjssessed a brave and numerous '. garrison, and the 
common people were active, hardy, .and resolute; but the city 
was rich and commercial, and under;. the 'habitual control of 
nunieroos opiiient merchants, who dreaded the minous con- 
stY.|«enc:es of siege. They were little zealous for the w'ariike 
rmnwn of tliur city,, and longed rather to participate in the 
itnfrd)kysi.^ciirit}M}fj3roperty, and the lucrative privileges of safe 
traffic with the Christian territories, granted to all places which 
iledarud for BoabdiL At the head of these gainful citizens was 
All Dordiix, a mighty miTchant of uncounted wealth, wiiose 
^ A corruptloE of Gibel-fauo, the hill of the lighthouse. 
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ships traded to eveiy port of the Levant, and whose word was a 
law in Malaga. 

All Dordux assembled the most opulent and important of his 
commercial brethren, and they repaired in a body to the aicazaba, 
where they were received by the alcayde, Albozcm Connexa, with 
that deference generally shown to men of their great local dignity 
and power of purse. Ali Dordux was ample and stately in his 
form, and fluent and emphatic in his discourse. His eloquence 
had an effect, therefore, upon the alcayde, as he represented the 
hopelessness of a defence of Malaga, the misery that must attend 
a siege, and the ruin that must follow a capture by force of arms. 
On the other hand, he set forth the grace that might be obtained 
from the Castilian sovereigns by an early and voluntary acknow- 
ledgment of Boabdil as king, the peaceful possession of their 
property, and the profitable commerce with the Christian portvS 
that would be allow’-cd them. Pie was seconded by liis weighty 
and important coadjutors: and the alcayde, accustomed to 
regard them as the arbiters of the affairs of the place, yielded to 
their united counsels. He departed, therefore, with* ali speed 
to the Christian camp, empowered to an*ange a capitulation 
with the Castilian monarch, and in the meantime, his brother 
remained in command of the alcazaba. 

There "was, at this time, as alcayde, in the old crag-built 
castle of Gibralfaro, a warlike and fiery Moor, an implacable 
enemy of the Christians. This was no other than Hamet Zeli, 
surnamed El Zegri, the once formidable alcayde of Ronda, and 
the terror of its mountains. He had never forgiven the capture 
of his favourite fortress, and panted for vengeance on the Chris- 
tians. Notwithstanding his reverses, he had retained the favour 
of El Zagal, who knew how to appreciate a bold warrior of the 
kind, and had placed him in command of this important fortress 
of Gibralfaro. 

Hamet el Zegri had gathered round him the remnant of his 
band of Gomeres, with others of the same tribe. These fierce 
warriors were nestled, like so, many war-hawks, about their 
lofty cliff. They looked down with martial contempt upon the 
commercial city of Malaga,, which they were placed to protect : 
or rather, they esteemed it only for its military importajice and 
its capability ' of defe,nce. , They held no commuiiif3ii with its 
trading, gainful inhabitants, and even considered the garrison of 
the alcazaba" as their, inferiors, ■ W,ar wms their pursuit and 
passion; they rejoiced in its turbulent and perilous scenes: 
and, confident in the strength of the city, and, above all, of their 
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castle, they set at defiance the menace of Christian invasiom 
There were among them^ also^ many apostate Moors^ who had 
once embraced Christianity, but had since recanted, and had 
fled from the vengeance of the , Inquisition. These were des- 
peradoes, who had no' mercy to. expect .should they again fall 
into the hands of the enemy. ^ ■ 

Such were the fierce elem,e2its of the garrison of Gibralfaro 
and its rage may easily be conceived at hearing that Malaga 
was to l>e given up without a, blow:.' that they were, to., sink.' 
intii Christian vassals, u!id,e.r the .intermediate sway of Boabdi! 
el Chico, arid that the alca.ycie of the alcazaba had departed ' hr 
arrange the t.enns of capitulation. 

ihfiiiet vl Zegri determined to .avert, by desperate means, the 
iirreatcntrd degradation. He knew that there was a large party 
in the city faithful to El Zagal, being composed 'of warlike men, 
w-ho had taken refuge from the various -mountain towns which 
liad been captured, .Their' feelings were desperate .as their 
fortunes, and, like Hamet, they panted for revenge upon the 
Christians, With these he had a secret conference, and received 
aissiiraiices of their adherence to him in any measures of defence. 
As to the coimriJ. of peaceful, inhabitants, he considered it un- 
.worthy the co.iisideration of a soldier, and he spurned at the 
interference of the wealthy merchant, Ali Dordux, in matters 
of warfare. 

said Ha.met el Zegri, ‘‘let as proceed regularly.’^' 
So he .descended with .his Go,meres to the citadel, entered it. 
suddenly, put to death the brother of the alcayde and such of 
the garrison . as made any demur, and then- summoned, the 
principal inhabitants to deliberate on measures for the 'welfare 
0,!" the- city . 

The wealthy merchants again mounted. -to the citadel, ex- 
cepting All Dordux, who ref'used to obey the sum,mons. , They 
entered with hearts filled with awe, for they . found Hamet sur- 
rcmiided by his grim African guard, and. all the. array .of military 
power, and tiiey beheld the bloody traces of. the recent massacre*, 
Hamet el Zegri rolled a dark and searching eye upon the'. 
lisseiTibly, “Who/''’ said he, “ is ■ loyal and devoted., .to Muley 
AlKlalla, el Zagal?'' Every o.ne present. asserted his loyalty. 
‘‘ Gciot! ! " said Hamet, “ and who is ready to prove his devotion 
to Ills smajeign by defending this his important city to the last 
extremity?'’ E^'cry one present,', expressed his readiness*, 
“ Enough, '.'.observed Hamet: “ the alcayde, Albozen Connexa,, 
^ Cura de.l.os ,Pala.cios, .c. -Bs... " 
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has proved himself a traitor to his sovereign and to you all; for 
lie has conspired to deliver the place to the Christians' It 
behoves you to choose some other commander, capable of 
defending your city against the approaching memyj- Ihe 
assembly declared unanimously^ that there could be none so 
worthy of the command as himself. So Hamet el wiis 
appointed alcayde of Malaga, and immediately proceeded to 
man the forts and towns with his partisans, and to make every 
preparation for a desperate resistance. 

Intelligence of these occurrences put an end to the negotiations 
between King ^ Ferdinand and the superseded alcayde Aibozen 
Connexa, and it was supposed that there was no alternative !)ut 
to lay siege to the place. The Marquis of Cadiz, however, found 
at Velez a Moorish cavalier of some note, a native of Alalaira, 
who offered to tamper with Hamet el Zegri for the surrender of 
the city; or, at least, of the castle of Gibralfaro. Themarquis ' 
communicated this to the king. I put this business and tlie 
keyofmy treasury in your hand,’' said Ferdinand: '' act, stipiih 
ate, and disburse, in my name, as you think proper.” 

The marquis armed the Moor with his own lance, cuirass, and 
target, and mounted him on one of his own horses. He equipped, 
also, in similar style, another Moor, his companion and relation. 
They bore secret letters to Hamet from the marquis, offering 
him the town of Coin in perpetual inheritance, and four thousand 
doblas in gold, if he would deliver up Gibralfaro ; together with 
large sums to be distributed among his officers and soldiers; 
and he held out unlimited rewards for the surrender of the 
■■ cityA ■. . . • ■ ■ 

Hamet had a warrior's admiration for the Marquis of Cadiz, 
..and: received his- messengers with courtesy, in his fortress , of 
Gibralfaro. He even listened to their propositions with patience, 
and dismissed them in safety, though with an absolute refusal 
The marquis thought his reply was not so peremptory as to dis- 
courage another effort. The emissaries were despatched, there- 
fore, a second time, with further propositions. They approacher] 
Malaga in the night; but found the guards doubled, patri)les 
abroad, and the whole place on the alert. They were discovered, 
pursued, and only saved themselves by the ifeeiness of their 
steeds, and their knowledge of the passes of the mountains. 

Finding all attempts to tamper with the faith of Hamet el 
Zegri utterly futile, King Ferdinand publicly summoned the cit\^ 
to surrender; offering the most favourable terms in case of 
^ Cura de los Palacios, c. Sa, 
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inmK’diiitt ronipliance, but threatening captivity to all the 

inliahitants in case of resistance. 

11ie message was delivered in presence of the principal 
who, however, were too' much in awe of the ■ stern 
rilcivvcie to utter ’a w^ord. , liamet ei'Zegri then rose haughtily,': 
oni'f'rcplied, that the city, of Malaga had not been confided .to 
him to be surrendered, but defended; and the king should, 
■'vitiiess Ihav he acquitted himself, of his charge.^- 
lli(/ uiessengers returned with formidable accounts of the 
force of l!ie garrjKon, the strength of the fortifications, and 
the deieriTiined spirit of the commander and his men. The 
king irmnediately sent orders ' to have the heavy artillery for-,: 
warder] from Ariteqoeia; and, on ,the-7th of May, marched 
W'illi his army towards Malaga. 


.CHAPTER LIII 


The arrnyAf .Ferdtnand advanced in lengthened line, glittering 
along the foot of the mooritains which border the Mediterranean; 
while a fleet of vessels, freighted with heavy artillery and war- 
like munitions, kept pace with it, at a short distance from the 
land, covering the sea with a thousand gleaming sails. When 
Harriet el Zegri saw this force approaching, he set fire to the houses 
of the suburbs which adjoined the walls, and sent forth three 
battalions to encounter the advance guard of the enemy. 

The Christian army drew near to the "city .at that end where 
the castle and rocky height of Gibralfaro defend the seaboard, 
.Immediately opposite to the castle,- and about two' bow-shots’ 
distance, and between it and the high, chain of mountains/ was 
a steep and rocky hill, commanding a .pass . through which the 
Qiristians must march to penetrate to the vega, and surround 
the city, Ilamet ei Zegri ordered the three battalions to. take 
their stations, one on this hill, another-.in the pass near the .castle, 
and a tliird on the side of the mountain near the sea. 

A bcwly of Sfianish foot soldiers of the advance, guard, sturdy 
inoiiiitaineers of GaJlicia, sprang forward to climb the side of 
the height, next the sc^a; at the same ' time a number of cavaliers, 
and hidalgos of the royal household -attacked the Moors who 
guarded the pass below. 1’lie Moors defended their posts with 
olistinale valour. The Gallicians'were repeatedly overpowered'...., 
. ^ Pill ga.r, part iii. cap, 74. ■ 
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and driven down the hiii^ but as often rallied : and, beinc' rein- 
forced by the hidalgos and cavaliers, returned to the assault, 
lliis obstinate struggle lasted for six hours. The strife was of 
a deadly kind, not merely with crossbows and arquebuses, bin 
hand to hand, with swords and daggers : no quarter was ciainied 
or given on either side: they fought not to make captives but 
to slay. It w^as but the advance guard of the C'hristian Lmiy 
that was engaged: so narrow was the pass along the coa,st, that 
the army could proceed only in file. Horse and foot, and beasts 
ot burden, were crowded one upon another, impeding each oilier 
and blocking up the narrow and rugged defile. The soldiers heard 
the uproar of the battle, the sound of trumpets, and the war cries 
of the Moors, but tried in vain to press forward to the assistanc^e 
of their companions. 

At Icmgth a body of foot soldiers of the Holy Brotherhotxl 
climbed, with great dihiculty, the steep side of the mountain 
which overhung the -pass, and advanced with sewen Ininners 
displayed. The Moors seeing this force above them, aliaridoned 
the pass in despair. 

The battle was still raging on the height. The Gallicians, 
though supported by Castilian troops, under Don Hurtado de 
Mendoza and Garcillaso de la Vega, were severely pressed, and 
roughly handled by the Moors. At length a brave standard- 
bearer, Luys Mazedo by name, threw- himself into the midst 
of the enemy, and planted his banner on the summit. The 
Gallicians and Castilians, stimulated by this noble self-devotion 
followed him, fighting desperately, and the Moors were at 
length driven to their castle of Gibralfaro.^ 

Ihis important height being taken, the pass lay open to the 
army: but by this time evening w^as advancing, and the host 
was too weary?" and exhausted to seek proper situations for the 
encainpment. The king, attended by several, grandees and 
cavaliers, went the rounds at night, stationing outj3osts towards 
the city, and guards and patroies to give the alarm on tlie Ic-ust 
movement of the enemy. All night the Christians lav upon 
their arms, lest there should be some attempt to sallv forlli Imd 
attack them. 

When the morning dawned, the king gazed with ailmiiution 
at this city, which he hoped soon to adil'to his domini'.^us. It 
was surrounded on one side by vineyards, gardens, and orrhardp, 
which covered the hills with verdure; on the other side its walls 
were bathed by the smooth and tranquil sea. Its vast and 
^ Pulgar, Cronica. 
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lofly towers, and prodigious castles showed the labours of mag- 
n.mimuus men, in former times, to protect their favourite abode. 
Hangin;-.- gardens, groves of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates] 
With tuU cedars and stately palms, were mingled wth the stern 
battlements and towers, bespeaking the opulence and luxury 
that reigned within. " ^ 

In the jneantime the Christian army poured through the pa.s.s, 
!Uid liipHving out it- columns, and* extending its'^lines, took 
piisj. •■sion of every vantage-ground around the city. ^ King 
F.'.rJin.md survc.yed the ground, and appointed the stations o1 
the dii’lcrent comm.anders. 

'i’lie important mount, which had cost so evident a strugo-le 
ai-.d wl'iidi faced the powerful fortress of Gibralfaro, was given 
m charge to IGiderigo Ponce de Leon, the Marquis of Cadiz who 
m .ilLsiegcs claimed the post of danger. He had several noble 
uith their retainers^ in his encampment_, which con- 
sisled of fifteen hundred horse, and fourteen thousand foot: and 
e-xtended from the summit of the mount to the margin of the 
sea, coinpletdy blocking up the approach to the city on that side, 
r rpiii this post, a line of eiicaropnients extended Quite round the ' 
city to the seaboard, fortified by bulwarks and deep ditches- 
while a fleet of armed ships and galleys stretched before the 
harboup^ so that the place was completdy invested by sea and 
land. The various parts of the valley no'w resounded with the 
ciiii of prepiiratioBj and were filled with artificers preparing war- ■" 
like engines Md munitions: armourers and smiths, with glowing 
forges and deafening hammers; carpenters and engineers con- 
structing machines wherewith to assail the walls • stone-cutters 
shaping stone balls for the ordnance; and burners of charcoal 
preparing fuel for the furnaces and forges. 

When the encampment was formed, the heavv ordnance was 
landed from tlie ships, and mounted in various parts of the 
^"'Ptiards were placed on the mount, com- 
-^larquis of Cadiz, so as to bear upon the castle of 

uihraJfaro. 

The Jioors made strenuous efforts to impede these preoara- 
timis. heavv lire was kept up from their ordnance upon the 
‘^’■^^ches or constructing batteries, 
r ^ I ? principally in the night. The 

f'.i*' tr conspicuously and within reach 

ul the Moorish batteries, but were so warmly assailed that thev 
!iad to bo removed behind a hill. ^ 

When the works were completed, the Christian batteries 
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opened in return, ■ and, kept. np a tremendous cannonade, while 
the fleet, approaching the land, assailed the city vigorously on 

the opposite side. 

“It waS'E glorious and delectable sight/' observes Fray 
.Antonio Agapida, ‘‘to behold this, infidel city thus surrounded 
by ^ sea. and land by a- mighty Christian force. Every mound 
in its circuit was, as it were, a little city of tents, bearing'" the 
standard of some, renowned' catholic warrior. Besides the* war- 
like ships and galleys which lay before the place, the sea was 
covered with innumerable sails, passing and repassing, appearirsg 
and disappearing, being engaged in^ bringing supplies for the 
subsistence of the army. It would have seemed a vast spectacle 
. contrived to recreate the eye, had not the voIle3ring bursts of 
flame and smoke from the ships, which appeared to lie asleep on 
the quiet sea, and the thunder of ordnance from camp and, city., 
from, tower and battlement, told the deadly warfare tliat was 
waging.” 

At night the scene w^is far more direful than in the day. The 
cheerful light of the sun was gone.; there was nothing but the 
flashes of artillery, or the baleful gleams of combustibles thrown 
into the city, and the conflagration of the houses. , The .fire kept, 
up from the Christian batteries was incessant; there were seven 
great lombards, in particular, called the Seven .Sisters of, Ximen.es, 
which did tremendous execution. The Moorish ordnance replied 
in thunder from the walls; Gibralfaro w^as wrapped in volumes' 
of smoke, roiling about its base; and Hamet el Zegri' and' his 
Gomeres looked out with triumph upon the tempest of \¥ar they 
had awakened. “ Truly they were so many demons iiica,mate,”' ' 
says the pious Fray ^^tonio' Agapida, “ who were perm.itted''' ■ 
by Heaven to .enter into and possess this infidel, city for its 
perdition.” 


CHA'PTER LIV 

The attack on Malaga by sea and land was kept up for se^’erai 
days with tremendous violence, but without producing any great 
impression, so strong were the ancient bulwarks o'f the cit) . 
The Count de Cifuentes was the first to signalise bimscM by any 
noted achievement. A main tower of the suburbs had been 
shattered by the ordnance, and the battlements demolished, so 
as to yield no shelter to its defenders. Seeing this, the count 
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assembk-d a gallant band of cavaliers of the royal household^, 
anri advanc'ecid-o take it by storm; :they. applied scaling ladders, 

11101m ted sword in hand. The Moors, having no longer battle- 
nicmts to protect them, descended to a lower door, and made 
furious resistance from the windows and loopholes; they poured 
down boiling pitch and rosin, and hurled stones, and darts, and 
oirinis 01 the a-milanls. Many of the Christians were slain; . 
their ladficffs were destroyed by^ flaming combustibles, and the 
count was obliged to retreat from the tower.' On the following 
he renewed the attack with superior force, and, after a, 
revire cnoibjit, succeeded in planting his victorious banner on 
tlie tower. 

I'hc^ now assailed the tower in their turn; they under- 

rriiried tlie pari towards the city, placed props of wood .under 
the foundation, and, setting fire to them, drew off to a distance. 

In a little ivhile tlie props gave- way, .the foundation sank, the 
tower was rent, part of its wall -fell, with 'a tremendous noise, 
many of the Christians were thrown out headlong, and the rest,-.' 
were laid open to the missiles of the enemy. 

By this time, however, a breach .had been made i.n the wall 
adjoining tlie tower, and troops poured in to the assistance of 
tii€-?ir comrades. A continued battle was kept up for two days- 
and ti night b\ 1 ce.ments .from camp and city. The parties 
fought backwards »uid forwards through the breach. of the wall, 
with alternate sure ess, and the vicinity of the tower wsls strewed 
with the dead and wounded. At length the Moors gradually 
gave way, disputing every inch, of ground, until the}'', w’-ere driven 
into the city; and the Christians remained masters of the greater 
part of the- suburb. 

,-. This partial, success, though, gained with great toil and blood- 
shed, gave temporary anim,ation to the Christians. .They- -soon ■■ 
found, liGH'ever, that the attack on the main, .works of' the 
city was a much more arduous task. ..The garrison contained ' 
veterans who had served in many of the to.wns -captured by the 
Itirislians: they were no longer confounded and dismayed by the 
iiatteriiig ordnance and other strange engines of .foreign inven-.', 
t mn.. and iuid beconie expert in parrying their effects, i.n repairing 
brojriies, anti cm. cling coimter-works.' 

'Ihe ChrLsiiaiis, accustomed of .late 'to. -.speedy- conquests of I 
Moorish ft.irtresses, liecrime impatient, of the slow progress of the 1 

sieget. Many were apprehe.'nsive of -a scarcity of "'provisions, I 
froiri the difficult}’ of subsisting ,so num.erous a host in the heart 
of the enemies' country, w.here it was necessary to transport 
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supplies across rugged and hostile mountains, or subia’ted to 
the uncertainties of the seas. Many were also alarmed at a 

neighbouring villages, and 
some were so overcome by these apprehensions, as to abandon 
the camp and return to their homes 
Several of the loose and worthless hangers-on that infest 
Ml great armies, hearing these murmurs, thought that the siene 
wuld soon be raised, and deserted to the enemy, hupiuu to 
make them fortunes; they gave exaggerated accounts of" the 
Marms and discontents of the army, and represented the troops 
^ dady returning home in bands. Above all, thev deciend 
tMt the gunpowder was nearly e.xhausted, so that, the artillcrv 
would soon be useless. They assured the Moons, therefore, tha { 
if they persisted m their defence a little lunger, the king wouki 
draw off his forces and abandon the siea'c. " 
ihe reports of these renegadoes gave fresh courarxe to the 
garrison; they made vigorous sallies upon the camn,'liara,-in- 
obliging every part to be guarded 
of “°n the weak parts 

m^n!f 1 ® 7*^ j ditches and palisadoes, and gave every 

mMifestation of a determined and unyielding spirit." 

Ferdinand soon received intelligence of the reports which had 
been earned to the Moors. He understood that they had been 
mformed, likewise, that the queen was alarmed for the safety 

repeatedly, urging him to abandon 
of disproving all these falsehoods, 

and of destroying the vain hopes of the enemy, Ferdinand wrote 
to the queen, entreating her to come and take up her residence 
m the camp. ‘ 


CHAPTER LV 

Great was the enthusiasm of the army when they beheld their 
pan lot queen advancing in state to share the toils and dancers 
at her people. Isabella entered the camp, attended hy "the 

dignitaries, and the whole retinue of her court, to manifest 
that this w^ no temporary visit. On one side of her was her 
daughter the infanta; on the other, the grand cardinal of 
opam; and Hernando de Talavera, the prior of Praxo. confessor 
to the queen, followed, with a great train of prelates,' courtiens, 
cavaliers, and ladies of distinction. The cavalcade moved in 
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calm ami stately order through the camp^ softening the iron 
aspect c»f war by this array of courtly grace and female beauty. 
Isabella had commanded that, on her coming to the camp^, 

" the horrors of war should be suspended, and fresh offers of 
peace made to the enemy. On her arrival, therefore, there had 
lief'Ji a cessation of liring throughout the camp. A messenger 
at the sami‘ time despatched to the besieged, informingthem 
of her bc^ing in the camp, and of the determination^ of' the 
sovereigns to make it their settled residence, until the city should 
hv tdkeri. 'i’bc same terms were offered in case^ of. immediate 
Mirirnrh:? Ihiil had been granted to Velez Malaga, but., the 
inhalHr.iiils uert* threatened w-ith captivity and. the sword, 
shcfidfl b;e\ pi rs.'bt in llieir defence. 

liiirm t ( I Zegri received this message with haughty contempt, 
and lii.siiiisscd the mcwssenger without deigning a reply. 

Tlie (lirisliaii .sovereigns,’'" said he, have made this ' offer, 
ill < nrkjctjucnrv of thtir despair. The silence of their batteries 
proves the truth of what has been told us, that their powder is 
exhausted; they have no longer the means of demolishing our ^ 
walls; aiici, if they remain much longer, the autumnal rains ■will 
interrupt tlieir convoys, and fill their camp with famine and ■ 
disiase; the first storm will disperse their fleet, w^hich has no 
iieigi'ib(.mring port of shelter. Africa wdll then be open to us, tO’ 
piTjcure reinforcements and supplies.” , . . , 

Ihe words of Hamet el Zegri were hailed as oracular by his 
adherents. Many of the peaceful part of the community, how-^' 
ever, ventured to remonstrate, and to implore him. to accept 
the proffered mercy. The stem Hamet silenced them with a 
terrific threat. He declared that -whoever should talk^-^of'' 
capitu,latin.g,, or should hold any... communication with' the ^ 
Chri.stians, should be put to death.- His fierce Gomeres, like ^ 
true men of the s'word, acted upon -the- menace of their .chief- 
tain as upon a written law, and, having- detected several of the 
iiiliahitants in secret correspondence with the enemy, they set 
upon aiifl slew them and then confiscated their effects. This 
slTiK'k such terror into the citizens that those who had been 
loudest in their niurmurs became suddenly mute, and were 
remurked^as evincing the greatest bustle and alacrity in the 
defence of the city. 

When the messenger returned to the camp, and reported the 
contemptuous reception of the royal message, King Ferdinand 
uas exceedingly indignant. Finding the cessation of firing, on 
tlie queen’s arrival, had encouraged a belief among the enf\mv 
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that there was a scarcity of powder in the camp;, he ordered a 
general discharge from every battery. This sudden burst, of 
war from every quarter soon convinced the !Moors of their error 
and completed the confusion of the citizens, who knew not 
.which ^ most to dread, their ■ assailants or their defenders, the 
Christians or the Gomeres. 

That evening the sovereigns visited the eiicampment of the 
Marquis of Cadiz, which commanded a view over a great part 
■of the city^ and the camp. The lent of the marquis was of 
great magnitude, furnished with hangings of rich brocade, and 
French cloth of the rarest texture. It mis in the oriental stvle, 
and, as it crowned the height, with the surrounding tents d 
other cavaliers, all sumptuously furnished, presented a gay and 
silken contrast^ to the opposite towers of Gibralfaro. "iJere a 
splendid collation was served up to the sovereigns; and the 
courtly revel that prevailed on this chivalrous "’encampment, 
the glitter uf pageantry, and the bursts of festive music, made 
more ^ striking the gloom and silence that reigned over the dark 
Moorish castle. 

The Mpquis of Cadiz, w^hile it was yet light, conducted his' 
royal visitors to every point that commanded a view of the 
warlike scene belowu He caused the heavy lombards also to be 
discharged, that the queen and the ladies of the court might 
witness the effect of those tremendous engines. The fair dames 
were filled with awe and admiration, as the mountain slmok 
beneath their feet with the thunder of the artiller}’, and they 
beheld great fragments of the Moorish walls tumbling down - 
the rocks and precipices. 

While the good^ marquis was displaying these things to his 
royal gupts, he lifted up his eyes, and, to his astonishment, 
beheld his own banner hanging out from the nearest tower of 
Gibralfaro.^ The blood mantled in his cheek, for it was a 
banner which he had lost at the time of the memorable massacre 
of the heights of Malaga. To make this taunt .more evident, - 
several of the Gomeres displayed themselves upon the !)attirj' 
raents, arrayed in the helmets and cuirasses of somci of the 
cavaliers, slain or captured on that occasion.'^ Tiifs Marcjiiis of 
Cadiz restrained his indignation, and held liis peace; bui. several 
of his cavaliers vowed loudly to revenge this enn^! brmeado on 
the ferocious garrison of Gibralfaro. 


^ Diego de Valera, Cronica, AIS. 
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CHAPTER LVl 


I'liK Marc|ais of Cadiz, was not a cavalier that readily forg 
an injury or an insult. On the morning after the royal banqi 
Ids batteries opened a tremendous lire upon' Gibral faro. ■ 
das tiit unainpnieni was wrapped in wTeaths of smoke; 
did the .issaeJl cease, with the da}q but throughout the' ni 
Iherr was an ine(W.sai]t flashing and thundering of the lomba; 
and lie. f< ll'ininy aiurning the assault, rather increased. ,t 
sLt'‘kened in its fury. The Moorish ■ bulwarks were no pi 
ayii ihst tht;'se forniidalile engines. In a .few days the lofty to\ 
on udait Is the taunting banner had been displayed.,' was shattei 
a loniilka* low'tny in its vicinity, reduced to ruins; a.nd a gi 
breach made in the intervening walls. 

ScA'erai of the hot-spirited cavaliers were eager for stoiir 
the breaci’i sword in hand; others, more cool and wary, poin 
out tlie rashness oi such an attempt; for the Moors, woris 
iodefaligably in the night, had dug a deep ditch within 
breach, and had .fortified it with palisadoes and a high bre; 
work. Aii, however, agreed that the camp might safely 
advanced, near to the ruined walls, and that it ought to be 
placed, ill return for the insolent defiance of the enemy. 

The Marquis of Cadiz felt the temerity of -the' measure; 
he was unwilling to damp the zeal of these high-spirited cavali« 
and, having chosen the post of danger in the camp,. it did 
become him to decline any service, merely because it m.ightapp 
perilous.. , .He ordered his outposts, therefore,, to be advan 
within a stonesthrow of the breach, but exhorted' the .sold 
to raaiiitaiii tlie utmost tigiiance. 

The Ihiincler of ^ the batteries had ceased; ' the troops, 
liausted by two nights’ fatigue and watchfulness, . and apf 
hefifling no danger from the dismantled Avalis, were .half of tl 
the rest were scattered about in 'negligent secur' 
iJn a .sudden, upwards of two thousand Moors 'sallied .'forth fr 
ll'Sf; aistle.JerJ on !>y Al,)raliam Zenete, the principal captain un 
i Lunet. I lityv fell with learful havoc upon the advanced gua 
slaying many of them, in their sleep, and putting the'.rest to he 
long flight. The marc|i!is was' in. his tent," about a bows 
distance, when lie heard the tumult of the- onset, and" beheld 
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men flying in confusion. He rushed forth, followed bv his 
standard-bearers. Turn again, cavaliers I '' exclaimed" he • 
turn again! I am here, Ponce de Leon! To the foe! to the 
foe!” The flying troops stopped at hearing his well-known 
voice, rallied under his banner, and turned upon the enemy. 
The encampment by this time was roused; se’i’eral cavaliers 
from the adjoining stations had hastened to the scene of action 
with a number of Galiicians, and soldiers of the Holy Brother- 
hood. An obstinate and bloody contest ensued. The inggeti- 
ness of the place, the rocks, chasms, and declivities, broke it 
into numerous combats. Christian and Moor fought band Ici 
hand, with swords and daggers; and often, gnippliiig and 
struggling, rolled together dowm the precipices. 

The banner of the marquis was in danger of k ing taken. I k* 
hastened to its rescue, followed by some of his brax’cst. cavaliers. 
They were surrounded by the enemy, and several of them «:iit 
down. Don Diego Ponce de Leon, brother to llie ma^jui^, was 
wounded by an arrow; and his son-in-law, Luis Ponce, was 
likewise wounded: they succeeded, however, in rescuing the 
banner, and bearing it of in safety. The battle lasted for an 
hour; the height was covered with killed and wounded; and 
the blood flowed in streams down the rocks. At length, Abraham 
Zeiiete being disabled by the thrust of a lance, the lioors gave 
way, and retreated to the castle. 

They now opened a galling fire from their battlem.ents and 
towers, approaching the breaches, so as to discharge their cross- 
bows and arquebuses into the advance guard of the encampment. 
The marquis was singled out: the shot fell thick about him, and 
one passed through his buckler and struck upon his cuirass, 
but without doing him any injiir}^ Every one now saw the 
danger and inutility of approaching the camp thus near to the 
castle; and those who had counselled it were iiow' urgent that it 
should be withdrawn. It was accordingly removed back to its 
original ground, from which the marquis had most reluctantly 
advanced it. Nothing but his valour and timely aid had pre- 
vented this attack' from ending in a total rout of all lliat part of 
the army. 

Many cavaliers of distinction fell in this contest; but the loss 
of none was felt more* deeply than that of Ortega de Prado, 
captain of escaiadors. He was one of the bravest men in the 
service; the same wLo had devised the first successful blow^ of the 
war, the storming of Alhama, wdiere he was the first to plant 
and mount the scaling ladders. He had always been high in 
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I lie hvonr and confidence of the noble Ponce de Leon^ who knew 
I low to appreciate and avail himself of the merits of all able and 

mend 


CHAPTER LVII 

tliC exertions now made^ both by the besiegers and' 
tlic* hrsitvcd, to ciT»*ry on this contest with the utmost vigoiiix 
I laiiH't f 1 /t yri w i‘m !lic rounds of the walls and towers, doubling 
the gnarcis, and putting everything into the best posture of 
d'"'Jerirr;, 'HiC gCiirist)!! was divided into parties of a hundred, 
if) ear]'! « <1 wliicli ;i cviptain was appointed. Some were to patrole ; 
oiiiers to sally forth and skiraiish with the enemy; -and others ^ 
to bold Ihcinscflves ready armed and in reserve. ■ Six albatozas,. 
or fio;iiing batteries, were manned and armed with pieces of 
ariiliery to attack the fleet. 

On the other liand, the Castilian sovereigns kept open, a." 
ccimmimication, by sea, with various parts of Spain, from which 
tlif} iCTci^ail provisicuis of all kinds. They ordered supplies' of 
powder, also, from Valencia, Barcelona, Sicily, and Portugal.^ 
They made great preparations for storming the city. Towers' 
of wood were constructed,' to move on wEeels, each capable of 
holding one hundred men. They were furnished with ladders,,, 
to be thrown from their summits to the tops of. the walls; and ■ 
within those ladders others were -incased, to-'be let down for the 
descent of the troops into the city. There -were gallipagos,. or. ^ 
tortoises, also : being great wooden shields,, covered with hides, : 
to protect the assailants, and those' who undermined the wall's, . 

Secret mines were commenced in. various places. Some^were 
intended to rejach to the foundations of . the walls, which were to*" 
be propped up Vritli wood, ready to be set on fire; others were to* 
pass under the walls, and remain ready .-to be broken open, soas- 
It) give cm trance to the l)esiegers. At .these mines the army 
w^orked day and night ; and, during these secret preparations, 
the Cfrdrianre ]-;ept up a fire upon the city, to divert the attention 
of the besieged. 

iiHJie mean time, Harriet cl Zegri divSplaved wonderful vigour 
and ingenuity iri defending the city, and in repairing, or forti* 
lying hy rki*p dildies, the breaches made bv the enemy. He 
noii'd, besickis, evei;v place where the camp' might be assailed: 

* Zurita. Mariana, Abarca. 
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with advantage, and gave the besieging army no repose, night 
or day. While his troops sallied on the land, his floating 
batteries attacked the besiegers on the sea; so that there was 
incessant skirmishing. The tents, called the (|neeii’s hospital, 
were crowded with wounded, and the whole army suffered from 
constant watchfulness and fatigue. To guard against the 
sudden assaults of the Moors, the trenches were deepened, and 
palisadoes erected in front of the camp; and in that part facing' 
•Gibralfaro, where the rocky heights did not admit of such 
defences, a high rampart of earth w^'as thrown up. The cavaliers 
Oarcilasso de la Vega, Juan de Zuniga, and Diego de Atayde, 
were appointed to go the rounds, and keep vigilant walcfli th^t 
these ■ fortifications were maintained in good order.' 

In, a little while Hamet discovered the mines secretly coiii'- 
menced by the Christians. He immediately ordered counter- 
mines. The soldiers mutually worked until they .met, .and' 
fought hand to hand in these, subterranean passages. dUie 
Christians were driven out of one of their .mines ; fire was 'Set to 
the wooden framework, and the mine destroyed.. Encouraged.': 
by this success, the Moors attempted a general attack upo'ii the' 
mines and the besieging fleet. The battle lasted' for si'x hours,"'' 
on land and water, above and below, ground, on, bulwark .a'Od.in ' , 
trench and mine. The Moors displayed wonderful 'intrep,i(iity, 
but were finally repulsed at all points, and obliged to retire into , 
the city, where they were closely invested, without the'meaiiS'.'Of ,. 
receiving any assistance from abroad. 

The horrors -of -famine were now' added to the other -miseries .. 
of Malaga. Hamet el Zegri, with the. spirit of a '.man bred up to 
war, considered everything as subservient to 't,h.e' wants of the 
.soldier, and ordered all the grain in the city to be gathered and 
garnered up for the sole use of those who fought.. .Even this 
was dealt out sparingly ; 'and each soldier received four ounces 
'.of bread in the morning, and two in the evening, for liis daily 
allowance. 

The: wealthy inhabitants, and all those peacefully inclined, 
..mourned, .over a re.sistance w.hich brought destruction, upon 
their houses, death into their families, and which they saw must 
end in their ruin and cap.tivity. Still, none of them dared to 
speak openly of capitulation, or even to manifest their grief, 
lest they should ■ awaken the wrath of their fierce defenders. 
They surrounded their civic champion, Ali Dordux, the great 
and opulent merchant, who had buckled on shield and cuirass, 
and taken spear in hand for the defence of his native city; and, 
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with ri 1ar|:(e !)ody of the braver citizens, had charge nf one of the 
aatcF luid a considerable portion of the walls.-. .Drawing Ali 
flordux aside, they poured forth their griefs to -him in secret. 

Why/’ said they.^ “ should we suffer our native city to be made 
a mere bulwark and fighting place for. foreign .barbarians and 
dcspt mt c men ? They have no families to care fo,r, no property 
tn lijsfo no love for the soil, and no value for their lives. They 
fifrhl iu gratify a thirst for blood, or a desire for revenge, and 
will fifilit on urilii Malaga be made a rain, and its people slaves.. 
Let; us think and act for ourselves, our wives, and our children. 
Lc! us make* private terms with the Christians before it is too 
late, and >ave ourselves from destruction.’’ ^ ^ ^ 

Tfie f-n-iwels of Aii Dordux yearned towards. h.is fellow^*citizens. 
lie b« liini also of the sweet security of peace, and the 

yet gratifying, triumphs of gainful . commerce.. 'The 
idea likewise n(a seiTCt negotiation or bargain with the Castilian 
M»vt'reigns, for the redemption of his native^ city, was more 
conformable to Ids accustomed habits than this violent appeal 
to arms; for tlioiigli he liad, lor a time, assumed the warrior, 
lie. had not forgot.ten the merchant. Ali Dordux ,com.muned,. 
therefore, with the citizen-soldiers under his command, and. they 
r-ead.ily conformed to his opinion. Co.ncerting together, they ' 
wrote’^a proposition to the Castilian sovereigns, offering to admit 
the army into the part of the city intrusted to their care, on 
receiving as-surance of protection for the lives and property of ' 
the inhabitants. This w^riting they ■ delivered to a trusty ' 
emissary, to take to the Christian camp, appointing the hour 
and place of his .return that they might be ready to admit him 
imperceived. . 

The Moor made his way in safety to the camp, and w.as ad~ 
iriitted, to the prese,nce c),f .the sovereigns. Eager to gain the 
city without further cost of blood or treasure, they gave a written 
promise to grant the conditions, and the Moor, set out' joyfully 
on his return. As he approached ■ the w*alls where All - Dordux 
::i!id his confederates w^ere wa!ti.iig to receive him, he w^as descried 
!)y a patrolling band of Gomeres, and. considered a spy coming,,^ 
from the camp of the liesiegers. They issued forth, and seized 
him, ill sight of his employers, wbogave the.mselves up .for lost,. 
1lii‘ Gomeres had comiiicled him nearly to. -the gate, when he, 
fscapdl from their grasp and fled. They endeavoured to over- 
take him, but were encumbered .with arm.our;._. -he .was lightly 
f.iad, and lie fled for his life. One of the .Gomeres paused., and, 
leveiling his crossbow, let fl.y a bolt,.. which pierced the fugitive "^ 
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between the shoulders; he fell, and was nearly within tiieir 
•grasp; but rose again, and, with a desperate effort, attained the 
Christian camp. The Gomeres gave over the pursuit, and the 
■citizens returned thanks to Alla for their deliverance from this 
fearful peril As to the faithful messenger, he died of his wound 
.'Shortly after reaching the camp, consoled with tlie idea that he 
had preserved the secret and the lives of his emplovexs. 


CHAPTER LVIil 


The sufferings of Malaga spread sorrow and anxiety among the 
.Moors,* and they dreaded lest this beautiful city, once the 
bulwark the kingdom, should fall into the handVof the un- 
believers. The old warrior king, Abdalia el Zagal, was^ still 
sheltered in Guadix, where he was siowl)-" gathering together his 
.shattered forces. When the people of Guadix heard of the 
danger and distress of .Malaga, they urged to be led to its relief; 
and the alfaquis admonished El Zagal not to desert so righteous 
and. loyal a city in its extremity. His ow.n warlike nature made 
him feel a sympathy for a place that made so gallant a resis- 
tance; and he despatched as powerful a reinforcement as lie 
■could spare, under conduct of a chosen captain, with orders to 
throw themselves into the city. 

Intelligence of this reinforcement reached Boabdi! el Chico, 
in iiis royal palace of the Alhambra.' Filled with hostility 
against his uncle,: and desirous of proving Jiis loyalty to the 
■ Castilian sovereigns, he immediately sent forth a superior force 
, ;Of horse and foot, to intercept the detachment. A sharp conilict 
ensued ; the troops of El Zagal were routed W’ith great loss, and 
tied back in confusion to Guadix. 

Boabdil, not being accustomed to victories, was flushed with 
this melancholy triumph. lie sent tidings of it to the Castilian 
sovereigns, accompanied with rich silks, "boxes of Araliian per- 
fume, a cup of gold richly wrought, and a female caplivx: of 
Rebeda, as presents To the .queen; and' four Arahian steeds, 
magnificently caparisoned, a sword and dagger richly mounted^ 
■and several albornozes and other robes, sumptuously erubroidered, 
for the king. He entreated them, at the same time, alwxiys to 
look upon him with favour, as their devoted vassal. 

Boabdil was fated to be unfortunate even in his victories. 
His defeat of the forces of his uncle, destined to the relief of 
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i 3 iiha.|ipy IFalaga^ shocked the feelings^ and cooled the loyalty 
of many of his' best adherents. The mere men of traffic might 
reioictJ^iii their golden interval of peace^, but the chivalrous 
spirits of Granada spurned a security purchased by such sacri- 
liras oi |)rifle and affection. The people at large, having gratified 
tlieir love of change, began to question whether they had acted 
pineroiLsly by their old fighting monarch. '' El Zagal,” said 
I hey, was fienre and blood}q but then he was true to his country : 


! was a usurper, but tlien he maintained the glory of the crown 


u hif'b lie usurped. If bis sceptre was a rod of iron to his subjects, 
it was a sv'ord of steel against their enemies. This Boabdii: 
sac-rilict'S n.'ligion, friends, country, everything, to a mere shadow 
n\ iii}aUy„ aurl is content to hold a rush for a sceptre.’^ ' 

I'hvvi factious nmrmurs soon reached the ears of Boabdii, 
arsd lie a|}f)rt:iiended another of his customary . reverses, v.. He 
S'fuil in all busie to the Castilian sovereigns, beseeching military 
aie! to keep lijin on his throne. Ferdinand graciously, complied 
w iili a request m much in unison with his policy. A detachment 
of one thousand eavairy, and two thousand, infantry, 'were 
despatched, under the command of Don Fem.andez Gonsalez^' 
of { lordova, sii bsequentl)'” renowned as the grand ' captain. . W'lth 
this succour, Boabdii expelled from the city ail those who were, 
hostile to him, and in favour of his uncle. He felt secure in 
iliese troops, from their being distinct, in manners, language, 
and religion, from his subjects, and compromised .with Ms.pride>' 
in thus exhibiting that most unnatural and-- humiliating of ail 
regal spectacles, a monarch supported on his throne by foreign 
weapons, and by soldiers hostile to his people. ■ 

Nor was Boabdii el Chico the only. Moorish sovereign that 
sought protection from Ferdinand and Isabella. ' A splendid 
pulley, with lateen sails, and several banks -of oars,- came one 
iiiy iiiio the harbour of Malagva, displaying . the standard of .the 
crescent, but likewise a white flag in sign of. amity. - , An ambas- 
sador landed from it within the Christian lines. "He came from, 
tlie King of Trernezan, and brought presents similar .to those of 
Boabdii, c:orLsis!ing of Arabian coursers, bits, stirrups, and other 
fiirntiurc of gold, together with costly Moorish mantles: for the 
queen iliere suiTiptuous shawls, robes, and silken s'tiiffs, 
finKimeiiis of gold, and scw'iuisite orientai-perfiim.es, ' 

1'!k.‘ King I’reniezan had l.)een alarmed at the rapid con- 
quests of the Spanish arms, and startled "by the descent of 
.sevfiui Spanish cruisers on the coast of. Africa.", - He craved to 
lie considered a vassal to the Castilian sovereigns, and that 
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thev would extend such favour and security to bis sliips and 
subjects as had 'been shown to other Moors who had submitted 
to their -sway. He Tequested a painting of their arms, tli'at 
he and his subjects. might recognise and respect their standard, 
whenever they' encountered it.. At the same time be implored 
their. clemency towards, unhappy Malaga,, and that its inhabi- 
tants might experience the same favour that' had been shown 
towards the Moors of other captured cities. 

This embassy was graciously received, by the Castilian smav 
reigns. ' They, granted the protection 'required; ordering their 
commanders to respect the flag of Treniezan, unless it should 
be found .rendering assistance' to the enemy.: They sent also 
to the Barbary monarch their royal arms^, moulded in escutclieons 
of gold a hand’s-breadth in size.^ 

While thus the chances of assistance from without daily de- 
creased^ famine raged in the city. The inhabitants were com- 
pelled to eat the flesh of horses, and .many died of hunger. 
What made the sufferings of the citizens the more int:olerable 
was, ^ to behold the sea covered with ships, daily arriving with 
.provisions for ' the besiegers. Day .after day, aiso', they saw^ 
herds of fat cattle and flocks of sheep drawm into the camp. 
Wheat and flour were piled in large mounds in the centre of 
the encampments, glaring in the sunshine, and, , tantalising the 
wretched citizens, who, while they and their cliiklren' were 
perishing with hunger, beheld prodigal abu,n.'dance ' reigning' 
within a bowshot of their walls. 


CHAPTER LIX ■ 

There .lived at this time, in a hamlet in the neighbourhood of 
Guadix, an ancient. Moor, of the name of Abraham Algerbi. 
.He was a native of Guerba, in the kingdom of Tunis, and had 
for. several years led the life of a santon or hermit:. The hot 
sim of .'Africa bad dried his blood, and rendered him of an 
exalted yet melancholy temperament. He passed most of his 
time in meditation, prayer, and rigorous abstinence?, until his 
body, was wasted and his .mind bewildered, and he fancied him- 
self favoured with divine revelations, Tlie Moors, who have 
a great reverence for all enthusiasts of the kind, looked upon 
^ Cura de los Palacios, ,c. 84.. , Pulgar, part iil. c. 86. 
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bin) !is inspired., listened to all his ravings as veritable pro- 
j’hecies^ and denominated him El Santo, or ‘‘ the saint.” 

Hie woes of the kingdom of Granada had long exasperated 
the glcjomy spirit of this man; and he had beheld with indigna- 
tiori’this heaiitifnl country wTested from the dominion of the 
faithful, and becoming a prey to the unbelievers. He had 
iin|)lcin'(] the Iriessing of Allah on the troops which issued forth 
fiTJiii Oiiadix, for the relief of Malaga; but when he saw them 
■''durn, routed and scattered by their own countrymen, he 
K'lirt rl In his fell, shut himself up from the world, and .was 
pinny, cd lor a lime in the blackest gloom. 

On ill 'Mnidcn he made his appearance again 'in the . streets of 
Cjnadix; his lace haggard, his form emaciated, but his eye 
n-.Uihni;: virh fire, lie said, that Allah had sent an angel to 
birii, in the solitude of his cell, revealing to him a mode- of 
didiveriiig Malaga from its perils, and striking, horror and' oon- 
fiisioii into the camp of the unbelievers. '■ The Moors listened 
'with eager credulity to his words: four hundred of them offered . 
t.o follow him even to the death, and to obey implicitly his com- ■. 
riiands. ' .Of this number many were Gomeres, anxious to relieve- 
their coiintryiTieii, who formed part of the garrison of Malaga.' - ■ 

They traversed the kingdom b}^ the wild and lonely passes. : 
of tile mountains, concealing themselves in the day, and travel- 
ling, only i.n the ni’glit, to elude the Christian scouts.- At length - 
they arrived at the mountains which tower above Malaga p and, 
looking down, beheld the city completely invested-, a chain of 
encampments extending round it. from shore. to shore, .and ' a ' 
line of ships blockading it by sea, while the continual thunder 
of artillery, and the smoke rising in various 'parts, showed that 
the siege was pressed with great activity. The hermit scanned 
the encampments warily from his lofty height. He saw that -' 
the part of the encampment of the.. Marquis. of Cadiz, which was 
at Use foot of the height, and on the margin of the sea, was the 
most assailable, the rocky soil not admitting ditches or palisadoes. ' 
Rcinainiiig concealed all day, he descended with. his .followers -, 
at night to tlie sea-coast, and approached silently to the outworks, 
lie* had givaai tlK-m their instructions';, they were to rush suddenly 
upon the ea,mp, figlit their way throug.h, and throw- themselves 
into the city. 

It ^vas just Jit ll’ie grey of the dawning,- when objects are 
ob^scurely visi!}le, tliat they made .'.this .desperate attempt. 
Some sprang suddenly upon the sentinels;' others rushed into 
the sea, and got round the works: others .clambered over the 
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breastworks. There was sharp skirmishing; a great part of 
the Moors were cut to pieces, but about two hundred succeeded 
ill getting into the gates of Mrilaga. 

The santon^took no part in the conflict, nor did he endeavour 
to enter the city. His plans were of a different nature. Draw- 
ing apart from the battle, he threw himself ' on. his knees, on ji 
rising ground, and, lifting his hands to Heaven, appeared" to be 
absorbed in prayer. The Christians, as tliey^ vre.-e setirchine 
for fugitives in the. clefts of the rocks, found birii at his devotions! 
He stirred .not at their approach, but remained fixed as a statue, 
wnthout changing colour or moving a niiiscie. Filled with, sur- 
prise, not unmixed with awe, they took him to the iMarqiiis of 
Cadiz. He ivas wrapped in a coarse albornoz, or Moorish* mantle ; 
his beard was long and grizzled, and there .was som,ething wild 
and melancholy in his ioo.k, that inspired curiosity. 

On being examined, he gave himself out as a. saint, t,o ■wiiom 
Allah had revealed^ the events that were to take place in tliat 
siege. The marquis demanded when and how Malaga was to 
be taken. He replied,. that he knew full well; but he, was for- 
bidden to reveal these important secrets, except to the king, and 
queen. The good marquis was not more given to superstit.ioiis 
fancies than other commanders of his time; yet there seemed 
something singular and mysterious about this man: he might 
have some important intelligence to communicate; so he was 
persuaded to send him to the king and queen. He was con- 
ducted to the royal tent, surrounded by a curious multi tiide, 
exclaiming El Moro Santo ! for the news had spread through 
the camp that they had taken a Moorish prophet. 

The king, having dined, fwas taking his siesta, or afternooir's 
sleep, in, his tent; and the queen, though curious to see this 
singular being, 3^et, from a natural delicacy and reserve, delayed 
.until the king should be present. He w^as taken, therefore, to 
an .adjoining tent, in which were Do.na Beatrix de Bovadilla, 
Marchioness of Moya, and Don Alvaro of Portugal, son of the 
Duke of,Braganza, witli two or three attendants. The Moor, 
ignorant of the. Spanish tongue, .had not understood the conver- 
sation of the guards, and supposed, from the magTiificeiice of the 
.furniture and the silken hangings, that tlub was the royal tent. 
From the respect paid by the attendants to Don AIva.ro and the 
marchioness, he concluded -that they were the king mid riueen. 

He now asked for a draught of water. A jar 'was brought 
to him, and the guard released his arm, to enable him to drink. 
The marchioness perceived a sudden change in his countenance, 
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a I'll! sinister in the expression of his eye, and 

sliil’rcfl her position to a more i*emote. part -of the''' tent, , . Pre- 
to raise the water to his lips, the- Moor unfolded- his 'al- 
horiioz so as to grasp a cimeter, which he wore concealed beneath; 
then, dasliiiig clown the jar, he drew his weapon, and gave Don 
Ai\"aro a liiow on the head, that struck him to the earth and 
near];" deprived him of life. Turning upon the marchioness, die 
then made a violent Mow at her, but, in his eagerness and agita- 
tion his cinuter caaighi in the draper}^ of the tent; the force of 
me blow was liroken, and the weapon struck harmless upon some 
golden oniarriimts of lit‘r head-dress.^ . . 

Riiv de IVjiuio treasurer to the .queen,- and Juan-de 

fletdrai'wr, n, sturdy friar, who were present, grappled and 
stf-uggfi'd with the desperado; and immediately, the guards 
’tvjjo ii\td cond;K’a:d him from the Marquis of Cadiz fell upon 
hihn., end cut him to piecesw 

Tl’iejdng and queen, brought out of their tents by the .noise, 
were liiled with horror, when they learned .the.' imminent peril 
from which tliey had escaped. The mangled body of the Moor 
was takem by the people of the camp, -and thrown into the 
city iroin a catapult. The Gomeres gathered up the body,- 
witii, deep reverence, as the reniai.ns of a saint; they ivashed 
and it, and buried it with great honour and loud 

lainentatioris.^ hi revenge of his death, they slew one of their 
principal Christian captives; and, having tied his body upon an 
ass,^ they drove the animal forth into the camp. 

From this time there was appointed an additional guard 
around the tents of the king and queen, composed of twelve 
liiiiidred cavaliers of rank of the kingdoms of Castile and 
.Airagon. Xo pe.rsoii was admitted to the royal presence armed. 
Xo ivas all«)wed to enter the camp without a previous 
.Liiovdedge o.j. his c.iiaracter and business; and on no account was 
any Moor to be introduced into the presence, of the sovereigns. ■ 
...An act lit treacl,ieiy o,f such a -fe..rocious nature gave rise to a 
tram oi gloomy apprehensions. There were many cabins and 
dieds tihout the camp, constructed of branches' of trees, which 
iud lK‘c;niiie dry and combustible; and fears were -entertained, 
ilidi they iiiiglii bo svt on fire by the -Mudixares, or, Moorish 
who \isittd the army. Some ■ even -dreaded that 
mills might be made to poison the wells and' fountains. 
Jo thi'se dismal alarms, all Mudixares .- were ordered to 
tcave the camp; and all loose loitere.rs, who could not give a 
good account of themselves, were taken into .custody... 

^ Pietro Martyr, epist. 6z. ^ de los '.Palacios. 
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CHAPTER LX 


Among those followers of the santoii that had effected their 
entrance into the city was a dark African^ of the tribe of Gomeres, 
who was likewise a hermit or dervise, and passed among the 
Moors for a holy and inspired man. No sooner were the ma.tigied 
remains of his predecessor buried with tlie honours of martyrdom, 
than this dervise elevated himself in his place, and |*)rofessf:cl 
to be gifted with the spirit of prophecy. He displayed a white 
banner, ' which he assured theAloors was sacred; that he liaci 
retained it' for twenty years, -for some signal purpose; and tluit 
Allah had revealed to him that, under that banner, the inhal)i- 
tants of Malaga should sally forth upon the camp of tin* un- 
believers, put if to utter rout, and banquet upon the provisions 
in which it abounded^ The hungry and credulous Moors were 
elated at th's prediction, and cried out to be led forth at once 
. to the attack; but the der\’ise told them the time was not yet 
arrived, for every 'event had its allotted day in the decrees of' 
fate; they must wait patiently, therefore, until the appointed 
time, should be revealed 'to, him by Heaven. Hamet el Zegri 
listened to the dervise with profound reverence, and his example 
had great effect in increasing the awT and deference of his 
followers. He took the holy man up into his stronghold of 
Gibralfaro, consulted him on all occasions, and hung out his 
white banner on the loftiest tow^er, as a signal of encouragement 
to the people of the city. 

In the meantime, the prime chivalry of Spain was gradually 
assembling before the walls of Malaga. The army \vhicb had 
commenced the siege had been worn out by extreme hardships, 
having had to construct immense w'orks/to dig trenches and 
mines, to mount guard by sea and land, to patrole'the mountains, 
and to sustain incessant conflicts. The sovereigns were obliged 
therefore to call upon various distant cities for reinforcements 
of horse and foot. Many nobles, also, assembled their va.ssals, 
and repaired, of their own accord, to the royal camp. 

Every little while, some stately galley or gallant caxuxel 
would stand into the harbour, displaying the well-known banner 
of some Spanish cavalier, and thundering from its artiller}^ a 
salutation^to the sovereigns, and a defiance to the Moors. "On 
the land side also reinforcements would be seen, 'winding down 
* Cara de los Palacios. 
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thv mountains to the sound of drum and trumpet, and marching 
iiito tiie camp with glistening arms, as yet unsullied by the toils 

of war* 

One iiiorning the whole sea was whitened by the sails, and 
bv the "oars of ships and galleys bearing towards the 
pnri. cine huiiclred vessels, of various kinds and sizes, arrived; 
^ aruv^d for warlike service, others deep freighted with 
no n i m i. \t the smut time, the clangour of drum and trumpet 
llw 0! rival of a powerful force by land, which came 
in Iciigiiiening columns into the camp. 

reinforcement was furnished by the Duke of 
Sidonia, v;ho reigned like a petty monarch over his 
'v,j 1 p'o>e>‘)ions. ilc came with this princely force a volimteer 
\\i t!ie stuidard, not having been summoned by the 

and he brought moreover a loan of twenty thousand 
d jbiiis <.)[ gold. 

VVivrn the cum|) was thus powerfully reinforced, Isabella 
advised tin?, new offers of an indulgent kind should be made 
to tlic inhabitants; for she was anxious to prevent the miseries 
of a protracted siege, or the effusion of blood that must attend 
a gti1er.1l atl.ick. A fresh summons was therefore sent for the 
city to surrender, with a promise of life, liberty, and property, 
ill case of iniiiiediate compliance, but denauncing-all the horrors 
of war if the defence were obstinately continued. 

. Haniet el Zegri again rejected the offer with scorn. His main' 
fortifications as yet were but little impaired, and were capable ■ 
. of, holding out , much longer; he trusted to. the thousand evils- 
, and, accidents, that beset a besieging army,-. and to the in- , 

. clemencies of the approaching season; and it is said he, as .'well. ' 
as liis followers, had an infatuated belief in the predictions of 
.■.'.thetlerviseo 

The worthy Fray Antonio Agapida does not scruple to affirm 
that the pretenried prophet of the city was an arch necromancer, 
or Moorish magician; of which there be countless many,’^ 
says hi 3 , ‘‘ in the filthy sect of Mahomet; ” and that he was 
Iciigiied with the prince of the powers of the air, to endeavour 
lo work the confusion and defeat of the Christian army. The 
wortiiy father asserts also, that Hamet employed him in a high 
tower r)f tlie Giliralfaro, which commanded a wide view over 
Ht\i arid land, where he wrought spells and incantations, with 
riu.r«iial>es and other diabolical instruments, to defeat the 
hlirisiian ships and forces, whenever they were engaged with 
the Moors, 
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To the potent spells of this sorcerer he ascribes the perik arrl 
losses sustained by a party of cavaliers of the royal household in 
a desperate combat to gain two towers of the suburb the* 
gate of the city called La Puerta de Granada, llic Chri.stian.s 

led on by Ruy Lopez de Toledo^ the valiant treasurer of the 
c|iieen^, took^ and lost, and retook the towers, wliicli were linallv 
set on fire by the Moors, and abandoned to the flames by iif.)th 
parties. To the same malignant influence he attributes ' the 
damage :done to the ■Christian fleet, which, was so' 'vieoronslv 
assailed by^the albatozas, or floating batteries, of the Ihmrk 
that one ship of the Duke of Medina Sidonia w'as sunk, and the 
rest were obliged to retire. 

Hamet el Zegri/’ .says Fray .Anlonio' Agapida, “ stood on 
the top of the high tower of Gibralfaro, and "beheld this iirjiirv 
wrought upon the Christian force; and his proud heart ‘was 
pufted up. . And the Moorish necromancer .stood^ beside ■ him'^ 
And he pointed out to him the Christian host below, nicamped 
on every eminence around the city, and covering its' fertile 
y valley, and the many ships floating upon. the tranquil, sea; and 
. he .bade .him be strong of heart, for that, in a few days, all this '■ 
might}?' fleet would be scattered by the winds of heaven and 
that, he should^ sally forth, under guida,n,ce of the sacred banner,, 
.and attack this host, and utterly defeat it, and make spoil of 
those sumptuous tents; and Malaga should be triumphantly 
revenged upon her assailants. So the heart of .Hamet 'was 
hardened like that of Pharaoh, and he persisted in setting at 
defiance the catholic sovereigns and their armv of saintly 
warriors.” ' ■ 


CHAPTER LXI 

Seeing the infatuated obstinacy of the besieged^ the Christians 
now approached their w*orks to the wallsj gaining one position 
after another, preparatory to a general "assault. Near Ihe 
barrier of the city was a bridge with four arche.s, defended at 
each end by a strong and lofty tower, by vdiich a part of the 
army would_ have to pass in making a' generni attark. The 
commander-in-chief of the artillery, Francisco Eamirez de 
Madrid, was ordered to take possession of this bridge. The 
approach to it was perilous in the extreme,, from the' e.xposed 
situation of the assailants, and the numbers of Moor.s that 
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iiarri-oned the towers. Francisco Ramirez, therefore, secretly 
escavaltid a mine leadins,^ beneath the first tower, and placed a 
pifict; of ordnance, with its mouth upwards, immediately under 
the foundation, with a train of powder to produce an explosion 

at the ncceswr moiiient. 

Wli-n this was arranged,, he advanced slowly with his forces 
in ihe face of the towers, erecting bulwarks at every step^^and 
gradtiallv iiaining grrmnd, until he arrived near to the bridge* . 
lie ihiii pLn'Ietl -c\tral nieces of artillery in his works,,' and 
becnii lo h'tiier the tower. The Moors replied bravely' from 
1 heir {-.iltu, nwnt-: but in the heat of the combat the piece' of 
ordneui 1 1 uikr the foundation w'as discharged. .The earth was 
nnt a pjii of the tower overthrown, and several of the 

McKir/tfirp t(> piec'es: the rest took to flight, ovenvhelmed with 
tfTnsr at this thiiiiclering explosion bursting beneath their feet, 
aial at bciiolfling the earth vomiting flames, and smoke; , for 
never before bad tlicy witnessed such a stratagem in warfare. 
The Cliristians rushexl' forward and took possession of. the 
abandoned post, and immediately commenced an attack upon 
the other tower, at the opposite end of the bridge, to which the 
Moors had retired. An incessant fire of crossbows and arque- 
buses was kept up between the rival tow^ers, wmileys of stones 
were discharged, and no one dared to venture upon the inter- 
nicdia.te bridge. 

hrancisco de Ramirez at length renewed his former mode of 
approach, making bulwarks as he advanced, while the Moors 
at the other end swept the bridge, with their artillery. The 
co,ml;)at was long and bloody, ferocious on the part of the Moors, 
patient and persevering on the part of the Christians. By slow 
degrees ' they accoiia.plished their progress across the bridge, 
drove the enemy before them, and remained masters '.of this 
important pass. 

For this valiant and skilful achievement, King Ferdinand, 
after the surrender of the city, conferred the dignity of knight-' 
hood upon Francisco Ramirez, in 'the tower which be had so- 
glorioiisl}' gained d The worthy padre, Fray Antonio . Agapida, 
indulges in more than a page of extravagant eulogy ' upon this 
invention of blowing up the foundation of the tower by. a piece 
of ordnance, which lie affirms to, be the first instance on record 
of giinpowvler being used in a mine. , 

^ P'lilgar, pari.iii. cap. '91.'. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

WraLE the dervise was deluding the garrison of Malaga with 
vain hopes, the famine increased to a terrible degree. The 
Gomeres ranged about the city as though it had been a eon- 
q.uered place; taking by force whatever they found eatable in 
the houses of the peaceful citizens, and breaking open vaults 
and cellars, and demolishing walls, wherever they tliouc-ht 
provisions might be concealed, 

Ihe wretched inhabitants had no longer bread to eat: J-e 
horseflesh also now failed them; and they were fain to dk’<Zr 
skins and hides toasted at the fire, and to assuage the hunax-r 
of their children with vine leaves cut up and fried in oil Manv 
perished of famine, or of the unwholesome food with which tliev 
, endeavoured to relieve it; and many took refuge in the Christian 
camp, preferring captivity to the horrors which surrounded them. ' 

At length the sufferings of the inhabitants became so liTeat 
as to conquer even their fears of Hamet and his Gomeres. ^The'? ' ■ 
assembled before the house of Ali Dordux, the wealthv merchant, 
whose stately mansion was at the foot of the hill of the alcazaba • 
and they urged him to stand forth as their leader, and to inter- 
cede with Hamet el Zegri for a surrender. Ali Dordux was a 
man of courage as well as policy ; he perceived also that hunger 
vyas giving boldness to the citizens, while he trusted it was sub- 
aumg the ^fierceness of the soldiery. He armed himself, there- 
fore, cap-a-pie, and undertook this dangerous parley with the 
aica5^de. Pie associated with him an alfaqui, named Abrahen 
Alharis, and an important inhabitant, named Amar ben ilmar; 
and they ascended to the fortress of Gibralfaro, followed bv 
several of the trembling merchants. 

The found Hamet el Zegri, not, as before, surrounded bv 
ferocious guards and all the implements of war: but in a 
chamber of one of the lofty towers, at a table of stone, oovered 
With scrolls, and traced wnth strange characters am.! invsiic 
diagrams; while instruments of singular and unkiiow.n hmii lay 
about the room. Beside Hamet ei Zegri stood the pnaphetic 
dervise, who appeared to have been explaining to him the 
rnystenous inscriptions of the scrolls. His presence filled the 
atizens with awe; for even Ali Dordux considered him <j man 
inspired. 

The alfaqui, Abrahen Alharis, whose sacred character gave 
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fiiiB !'h)liini\ss to speak^ now lifted up his voice, and addressed 
Hainet el Zegri. “ W'e implore you/’ said he solemnly, “ in 
the name of the most powerful God, no longer to persist in a 
\'ain resistance, 5 wliicli must end in our destruction; but deliver 
up the city, while clemency is yet to be obtained. Think how 
rnaii}' oi i^iir warriors have fallen by the sword; do not suffer 
ibose who siirvi\’e to iierish by famine. Our wives and children 
rry to IIS for hread^ and we have none to give them. We see 
ham t x|H!« ring agony before our eyes, while the eneiny 

iriork> our nube-y, hy displaying the a!3undance of his camp. 
Of what: avail is our defence.^ Are our wails, perad venture, 
iiwu'c istrong than t.;ie walls of Ronda? Are our warriors more 
rjivn'c tiTan Ih.e defenders of Loxa.? The wails of Ronda were 
ilirowii dowry, and llie warriors of Loxa had to surrender. Do 
we ho|:>e for .succour? From wlience are we to receive it? The 
time for hope has gone hy. Granada has lost its power: it no 
longer possesses clii\’”airy, commanders, or a king. Boabdil sits 
a vassal in. the degraded walls of the Alhambra: El Zaga! is a 
fugitive, shut up within the walls of Guadix. The kingdom is 
divided against itself: its strength is gone, its pride fallen, its 
very existence at an end. in the name of Allah, we conjure thee, 
who art our captain,, be not our direst enemy; but surrender:', 
these ru.i!i,s of our once happy Malaga, -and deliver us from these" 
overwhelming horrors.” 

Such was the supplication forced from the inhabitants by 
the extremity of their sufferings. Hamet el Zegri listened Ao " 
the alfaquh without, anger, for he respected ■ the sanctity of his 
.office. , His heart, too, was at that moment lifted up with a -vain' ■ 
confidence. Yet a few days of patience,” said he, “ and all 
tliesc evils will suddenly nave an end. I have been conferring 
with this holy man, and find that the time of our deliverance is " 
at hand. The decrees of fate are me%dtable: it is written in the 
bo.o,k of destiny that we shall sally forth, and destroy the camp 
of the unbelievers, and banquet upon those mountains of grain, 
which are piled up in the midst of it. So Allah hath promised, 
by the mouth of this his prophet. Allah achbarl God is great! 
Let no man oppo.se the decrees of Heaven.” 

The ritizeris heard with proud reverence; for no true Moslem 
pretends to ^siruggle against whatever is written in the book 
ot fate. Ail Dordux, who had come prepared to champion 
tlu' city, and to i.>rave the ire of Hamet, humbled himself before 
this holy man; and gave faith to his prophecies as the revela- 
tions of /lllali. So the deputies returned to the citizens, and 
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exhorted them to be of good cheer. A few days longer^ 
said they^ and our sufferings are to terminate. " Wheif the 
white banner is removed from the tower, then look out for 
deliverance; for the hour of sallying forth will have arrived."' 
■/The people retired to their houses with sorrowful hearts. They 
tried in vain to quiet the cries of their famishing chiidren; and 
day .by day, and hour by hour, their anxious eyes were turned to 
the sacred banner, which still continued to wme on the tower 
of Gibralfaro. 


CHAPTER LXIII ' 

The Moorish necromancer,” obser\^es the worthy Fray Antonio, 
Aga,pida, remained shut up in the tower of the Gibralfaro, 
devising devilish m.eans to work mischief and disco.mfitiire upon, 
the Christians. He was daily consulted by Harnet el Zegri, who' 

had great ^faith in those black and magic arts, whiclf lie had 

brought with him from the bosom of heathen Africa.” 

From the account given of this denise and his incantations 
by the worthy father, it would appear that he was an .astrologer, 
and was studying the stars, and endeavouring to calculate the 
day and hour, when a successful attack might be, made upon the 
Christian camp. 

Famine had now increased to such a degree as to distress even 
the garrison of Gibralfaro; although the Gomeres , had , seized 
upon all the provisions they could find 'in tho ■.€%,. ITieir 
passions. ivere sharpened by hunger; and they became restless 
and turbulent, and impatient for action. 

, Hamet el Zegri was one day in council with his' captains, per- 
plexed by the pressure of events, when the dervise entered 
among them.; ‘‘The hour of victo,ry,"'" exclaimed he, “'is at 
hand! ■ Allah has commanded that to-morrow morning ye 
shall sally forth to- the fight, ■ I -wili bear before you the sacred 
banner, .and deliver your enemies into your hands. Remember, 
however, that ye are but instruments m the hands of Allah, to 
take vengeance on the enemies of the faith. Go into battle, 

■■ therefore,.. , with pure hearts, ■ forgiving . each other all past 
offences for those, who are charitable towards eacli other, will 
be victorious over the foe.” 

^The words of the dervise were received with rapture. All 
Gibralfaro and the alcazaba resounded imniediatelv with the 
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dill of arms; and Hamet sent throughout /the towers and forti- 
lications of the city^, and selected.' the choicest troops and most 
dislinp^iiislied captains for this eventful combat. ■ 

in the morn log early, the rumour went throughout the city 
that the sacred banner had disappeared from the tower of 
Gibralfaro, and all Malaga was roused to witness the sally that 
was to destroy the unbelievers. .Hamet descended from .his 
stronghold, accompanied by his principal captain, Abrahen 
Zenete, and follcnved by his Gomeres. The dervise led the way,, 
displaying ilie white banner^ the sacred pledge. of victory. The 
inulliliirk^ shoiilecg '' Allah aclibar! ” and prostrated themselves 
i)ih a dn' Ixnircr as it passed. Even the dreaded Hametwas 
hcih'di 'Ahli praises; for, in their hope of speedy relief^ through 
the prowess of his arm,, the populace forgot everything but 'his. 
Iiravcr}'. livery bosom in Malaga was agitated by hope' and 
fea.i*; the old irieip the wonien^ and children, and all who went 
not fortfi to battle, rnoonted on tower, and battlement, and 
roof, to w'atch a combat that was to decide their fate. 

Tefore sallying forth from the city, the dervise addressed the 
troops, remindi'ng them of the holy nature of this enterprise, 
and warning them, not to forget the protection of the sacred 
banner by any unworthy act. They were to p)ress forward, 
figiiting \'alia.,ntl}p, and granting no quarter. The gate w^as then 
liirown ope,n^, and the dervise issued forth, follovced by the army... 
They directed tiieir assault upon the encampments of the master 
of Santiago and the master of Calatrava^, and came upon them 
so suddenly^ that they killed and wounded several of the guards. 
Abrahen .Zenete made his way into one of the tentsp where he 
beheld several Christian striplings, just starting from ■ their 
slumber. The heart of the Moor 'was suddenly touched. 'wdth 
pity their yoiitli, or, perhaps, lie scorned the weakness of the 
loe: he smote them with, the flat, instead of 'the edge, of his 
sword. ‘‘Away, imps,*'' cried he, ‘‘ away to your mothers!’'' 
llie fanatic dervise reproached him ■ with his clemency. ‘‘I 
did not kill them.'" replied Zenete, “ because: I saw’- no beards! 

The alarm wn.s given in, the camp, and the Christians rushed 
iriun all ciiiarters to defend the gates of the bulwarks. Don 
Pedro -PuertoraiTCjro, senior of Moguer, and hiS' brother, Don 
Alonzo Pacheco, planted themselves,' with, their followers, : in. 
the gateway of the encampment of the- master of Santiago, and 
lM)re the. whole brunt of the battle, untiP they were reinforced. 
The gate of the encampment ' of the master, of' "Galatrava was. 


* Cwra de los' Palacios* cat). Sa. 
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in like manner defended by Lorenzo Saurez de .l^fendoza. 
Hamet el Zegri was furious at being thus checkedj, where iie had 
expected a miraculous victory. He led his troops repeated!}' 
to the attack, hoping to force the gates before succour should 
arrive. They fought with vehement ardour, but were as often 
repulsed and every time they returned to the assault, tliev 
found their enemies doubled in number. The Christians opened 
a. cross fire of all kinds of missiles from their bulwarks; the 
; „MoorS' could effect but little damage upon a foe thus protected 
behiml their ^works/ while they themselves were exposed from 
head to foot. The Christians singled out the most conspicuoiis 
cavaliers, the greater part of whom were either slain or wounded. 
Still the Moors, infatuated by the predictions of the prophet, 
fought desperately emd devotedfy; and they w'ere fiirious tu 
.revenge,, the slaughter of their leaders. They .rushed upon' 
certain , death, endeavouring madly to scale the bulwarks, or 
...force the gates; and fell amidst showers of darts and lances, 
filling the ditches with their mangled bodies. 

Hamet el Zegri raged along the front' of the bulwarks, seeking 
an opening for attack. He gnashed his teeth with, fury, as he 
saw so many of his chosen warriors slain around, him. He 
seemed to have a charmed life; for, though constantly in the 
hottest of tlie fight, amidst showers of missiles, he still escaped 
uninjured. Blindly confiding in the prophecy of victory, he 
continued to urge on his devoted troops. The dervise, too, ran 
like a maniac through the ranks, waving his white banner, and 
inciting the Moors by bowlings rather than by shouts. In the 
midst of his frenzy, a stone from a catapult struck him on the 
head, and dashed out his bewildered brains.^ 

When the Mciors beheld their prophet slain, and his banner 
in the dust, they ’were seized with despair, and fled in confusion 
to the^city. Hamet el Zegri made some effort to rally them, but 
mas himself confounded by the fall of the dervise. *He covered 
, ..the flight of his broken forces, turning repeatedly upon their 
pursuers, and slowly making his retreat into the city. 

The jnhabitants of Malaga witnessed from their walls, with 
trembling anxiety, the /whole of this disastrous conflict. At 
t!ie first onset, on seeing the guards of the camp put to flight, 
they exclaimed, “ Allah has given us the victory! and they 
sent up^ shouts of triumph. Their exultation, iiowev’cr, was 
turned into doubt, when they beheld their troops ref)idsed in 
repeated attacks. They could perceive, from, time to time, some 
, ^ Garibay, lib, xviil. cap. 33, 
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distinguisl'ied warrior laid lc)w% and others brought back biced- 
iiig tu the city. When, at length, the sacred banner fell, and 
the routed troops came flying to the gates, pursued and cut 
down l')y the foe, horror and despair seized upon the populace. 

As llamet cl Zegri entered the gates, he was greeted with 
loud lamentations. Mothers, whose sons had been slain,, 
fhrieked curses after him as he passed. vSome, in the anguish 
of thcdr liearts, threw down their famishing babes before him, 
exclaiming, “ Trampie on them with thy horse’s feet, for we 
have no food to them, and we cannot endure their cries! ” 
All lieapjed exLcralions on his head, as the cause of the woes 
'of ,M.aiaga.. . 

Ilie vfaiiike part of the citizens, also,- and many warriors,, 
wlio, with their wives and children, had taken refuge in Malaga 
froni tile moiiiitai'ii fortresses, now* joined in the popular clamoiin; 
for their hearts were overcome by the sufferings of their families. 

I’iamd: el Zegri found it impossible to withstand this torrent 
of lamentations, curses, and reproaches. His military, aseench ' 
aiicy'^was at an end; for most of his officers, and the prime 
warriors of his African band, had fallen in this disastrous^ sally.:- 
Tiimirig his back, therefore, upon the city, and abandoning it 
to its own councils, he retired, with the remnant of his Gomeres,. 
to his strongliold in the Gibralfaro. . . 


. . CHAPTER. LXIV 

. Tee people^ of Malaga, being no longer overawed by- Hamet el 
Zegri and his Gomeres, turned to Ali Dordux, the^ magnanimous 
inercharit, and put the fate of the city into liis hands. He had 
already gained the alcaydes of the castle of the Genoese and of 
the citadel into his party ; and, in the late con.fusion, had gained 
the swxiy over these important fortresses. -■ He now associated 
himself with the alfaqui, Abrahen Alhariz, and four-' of the priii-' 
cipal inliabitants; and, forming a' provisional junta, they sent 
heralds to the Oiristian sovereigns, offering to surrender the 
a'ty on certain terms, protecting the -persons and property of the 
inhabitants, permitting them to’ reside as mudaxares, or tribu- 
tury vassals, either in Malaga or elsewdiere. 

When these heralds arrived at the camp, and made known 
their mission, the anger of Ferdinand was ' kindled. Return, 
to youx fellow-citizens,” said he,. '" and tell them that the day 
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of grace is gone by. They have persisted in a fruitless defence, 
until they are driven by necessity to capitulate: they must 
surrender unconditionally, and abide the fate of the vanciuisheir 
Those who merit death shall suffer death; those who merit 
captivity shall be made captives.” 

This stern reply spread consternation among the people of 
Malaga; but Ali Dordux comforted them, and undertook to 
go in person, and pray for favourable terms. When the people 
beheld this great merchant, who was so eminent in their city, 
departing with his associates on this mission, thev plucked li;) 
heart, for they said, “ Surely the Christian king will not turn a 
deaf ear to .such a man as Ali Dordux! ” 

Ferdinand, however, would not even admit the ambassadors 
to his presence. “ Send them to the devil,” said he, in a 
passion, to the commander of Leon. “ I will not isee tliem. 
Let them get back to their city. They shall all .surrender to 
my mercy as vanquished enemies.” 

To give emphasis to this reply, he ordered a generid discharge 
from all the artillery and batteries, and there was a great shout 
throughout the camp, and all the lombards and catapults, and 
other engines, thundered furiously upon the city, doing great 
damage. 

,, Ali Dordux and ' his ■ companions returned with downcast 
countenances, and could scarce make the reply of the Christian 
sovereign be heard, ior the roaring of the artillery, the tumbling' 
of the walls, and the cries of women and children. , The citizens 
were greatly astonished and dismayed, when they found . the 
little respect paid to their most eminent man; but "the warriors 
who were in the city exclaimed, “ What has this merchant to 
do with questions between men of battle? Let us not address 
the enemy as abject suppliants, who have no power to .injure; " 
but as valiant, men, who have weapons in their hands.” 

, So., they, despatched ■ another message to the Christian 
sovereigns, offering to yield up the city, and ali their effects, on 
condition of being secured in their personal liberty. Should tliis 
be denied, they declared that they, would hang from the battle- 
ments fifteen , hundred Christian captives, male and female; 
that they^would put all their old men, their women and rldldren, 
into the citadel, .set fire to the city, and sa],lv forth sword in liaiid, 
to fight untii^ the last ..gasp. “ In this wav,” said t-hev, the 
Spanish sovereigns shall gain a bloody victory, and the 'fail of 
Malaga be renowned while the world endures,’' 

^ Cura de los Palacios, cap. 84. 
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Viirioua delates now took place in the Christian camp. ^ Many 
!)f iLt cavaliers wtrc exasperated against 'Malaga for its long 
iv.d.staiiet. which had caused the death of many of their relations , 

and fe.vouriie (companions. It had long been a stronghold jor 
Momish depredators, and the mart where' most of ;the warriors s 

captoredl in the Axarqiiia had been exposed in triumph, and sold 
to sliiYcry. They represented, moreover, that there were niany 
Moorish cities yet to be besieged ; and that an example ought to , 
be ?Ti;ids‘ of ALdaga. to prevent all obstinate resistance hereafter. . | 

lluw iidvisa'il tlnrefore, that all the inhabitants should' be put' 
tcj tile “.word ! ^ 

Tfio hiiiiianv heart of Isabella revolted at such sanguinary ' 
f'ocncils. Slie irihisted that their triumph should not be dis- 
era v ci In (Tiielyv. Ferdinand, however, was inflexible in 
rc!ii.diig to grant any pniiminary terms; insisting on an'im- 
r caifiiti’ujiid surrender. 'Fhe people of Malaga no\v ■ abandoned 
llicniscivi's to |jaroxysiik% of despair. On the one side, they saw 
famine and dentil ; on the other, slavery and chains. ■ The mere 
men of the sword, wiio had no families to protect, were, loud for 
ftigiiaiisiiig their fall by some illustrious action. “ Let us sacri- 
lice our Christian captives, and then destroy ourselves! cried 
some. “ Let us put all the w^omen and children to death, set 
lire to the city, fall on the Christian camp, and die sword in 
■himd ! ^'M:;rkd others. 

All Dordux gradually made his voice be heard amidst the 
geiierai clamo'ur. He addressed himself to the principal in- 
Iiabitants, and those w'iio had children. ‘FLet those %vho.live 
i,)y the sword die by the sword,” cried -he, -but let us not follow 
their desperate councils. ' Who knows what sparks of pity may, 
be awakened in the bosoms of the Christian sovereigns, .when 
they behold our iinof!end,iiig wives and daughters, and, our help- 
less little ones ! The Christian queen, they say, is full of mercy.” 

At these words the hearts .of the unhappy people of Malaga 
yearned over tlieir families; and they empowered , AH Dordux 
to deliw^r up the city to the mercy of the Castilian sovereigns. 

I'hc merchant now. we.nt to and fro, and had several eo.m-'' 
TTiiiiiications with Ferdinand and ■ Isa'be.ila; ■ and interested 
several principal cavaliers in his ■cause. And., he' sent rich 
presents to the king and queen, of. oriental merchandises, silks, 
aiif.l stuffs of gold, and jewels, and precious. 'stones, and spices, 
iiiid perfumes, and man v other rare and- sumptuous things, which 
he had " aceuraiilated in his great tradings with the East; and 

■ ■ " P,tiigar.,' 
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he gradually found favour in the eyes of the sovereicrns i V\ r,ri 
ing that there was nothing to be obtained for the atv, he now 
ike a prudent man and able merchant, began to negotiate fw 
himself and his immediate friends. 

He represented that, from the first, they had been desirous 

prevented bv warlike 
and high-handed men, who had threatened their li'ves Fe 

be extended to‘t!-.em 
and that they might not be confounded with t!ie ijuiltv. ’ 

Ihe sovereigns had accepted the presents of Ali Dordnx - 
how could they turn a deaf ear to his petition ? So tlnw arapt) li 
a pardon to him, and to forty families which he named ; ;pui 
It was agreed that they should be protected in thisr lives 'int! 
property, and permitted to reside in Malaga as mudaxares o'v 
Maslem vassals; and to follow their oustomarv pursuits 2 All 
this being arranged, Ali Dordux delivered up twentv of the 
principal inhabitants, _ to remain as hostages niui! the wlvi:.-- 
city should be placed in the possession of the Christians 

Don Gutiere de Cardenas, senior commander of Leon, now 
ent«-ed the city, armed cap-a-pie, on horseliack, and took 
possession, in the name of the Castilian sovereigns. He was 
thi - retainers, and by the captains and cavaliers of 

the arniy; and in a little while the standards cf the cross, and 
or the blessed Santiago, and of the catholic sovereigns, were 
elevated on the pnncipal tower of the aicazaba. When these 
standards were beheld from the camp, the queen, and tlie 
princess, and the ladies of the court, and all the roval retinue, 
knelt down, and gave thanks and praises to the Holy Virgin 
and to Santiago, for this great triumph of the faith:’ and the 
bishops, and other clergy who were prese.nt, and the choristers 
of the royal cnapel, chanted Te Detm laudmnus and Gloria in 
excelsis. 


CHAPTER LXV 

No .sooner was the city delivered up, than the wretchwl 
inhabitants implored permission to purchase bread for them- 
selves and their children, from the heaps of grain, which Ihev 
had so oiten gazed at wistfully from their walks. Their prayer 
was granted; and they issued forth, with the famished eager- 
’ MS, Chron. ol Valera. » Cura do los Palacios. 
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YW'x^ i}f Starving men* It -was piteous to behold the struggles 
d these unhappy people^ as they contended who first should 
hare their necessities relieved. 

Thus/' says the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, thus are^ 
tilt; predictions of false prophets sometimes permitted to be 
verified,; but always to the confusion of those who trust in 
ibeni ; f(jr the words of the Moorish necromancer came to pass^ 
that they should eat of those heaps of bread; but they ate of 
tiieni iii iiiimiliation and defeat, and with sorrow and bitterness 
of heart/’ 

, Dark and .fierce were the feelings of Hamet el Zegri, as he 
look?::.! down from the castle of Gibralfaro, and beheld the 
C/nristian legions pouring into the city, and the standard, of the 
cross supplanting the crescent on the citadel. The people of 
-M.'iiiiga./' said he, “ have trusted to a man of trade, and he has 
tniflickcd them away; but let us., not suffer.. ourselves to be 
bound, iiand and foot, and delivered up as part of his bargain. 
We have yet strong walls around us, and trusty weapons in 
our liands. Let us light until buried beneath the last tumbling 
tower of Gibralfaro; or, rushing down from among .its .ruins, 
carry havoc among the unbelievers, as they throna the streets 
of Malaga! '' ■ 

The .fierceness o.f the Gomeres, however, was broken..' They 
could .have died in the breach, had their castle been assailed; . 
blit the slow advances of famine subdued their strength with- 
out rousing their passions, and sapped the force both of soul 
and body. They were almost unanimous for a surrender. ■ ' * 

It was a hard struggle for the proud spirit of Hamet, to bow 
itself to ask for terms. Still he trusted that the valour of his'.' 
defence would gain Mm respect .in the eyes of a .. chivalrous 
foe. ''Ali/' said he, has negotiated . like a merchant: I- 
wi.il capitulate as. a soldier/’ ■ He sent a herald, therefore, to 
Ferdinand, offering to yield up his castle, but demanding & 
separate treaty. The Castilian sovereign -sent a-daconic' and 
stern reply He shall receive no terms,, but such as have been 
granted to the community of Malaga.” 

J'or two days Hamet el Zegri remained brooding in' his castle, 
after the city was in possession of the 'Christians. At length 
the c]iun«,)urs of liisiollowerscompelled him to surrender. When 
Ijrokcjn remnant of this fierce 'African garrison descended ' 
ironi their cnigged fortress, they were so. worn by vratchfulness, 
famine, and battle, yet carried such a lurking'- fury in their eyes, 
that they looked more like fiends than men. 'They were all 
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condemned to slavery, excepting Ahrahen Zenete. TJie instanre 
of clemency which he had shown, in refraining to harm the 
Spanish stnplmgs on the last sally from Malaga, won him 
favourable terms. It was cited as a magnanimous act by the 
Spanish cavaliers; and all admitted, that, though a Moor in 
blood, he pssessed the Christian heart of a Castilian hidalgo.^ 
As to Hamet el Zegri, on being asked what moved him to 
such hardened obstinacy, he replied, “ When I undertook mv 
command^ I pledged, myself to fight, in defence of ' mv faith 
my city, and my sovereign, until slain or made prisoner; and’ 
depend upon it, had I had men to stand bv me. I should luwe 
died fighting, instead of thus tamely surrendering nn-seif witlior i 
a weapon in my hand.’’ ‘ 

Siich_, says the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, “ \^'ere the 
diabolical hatred^ and ^ stiff-necked opposition, of this infidel 

to our holy cause. _ But he was justly served by our most 
catholic and high-minded sovereign, for hi.s pertinaaous defence 
of the city; for Ferdinand ordered that he should be loaded 
With chains, and thrown into a dungeon.” 2 


CHAPTER LXVI 

One of the first cares of the conquerors, on entering Malaga, 
was to search for Christian captives. Nearly sixteen hundred 
men and women were found, and among them were persons of 
distinction. Some of them had been ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years in captivity. Many had been sen^ants to the Moors, or 
labourers on public works, and some had passed their time in 
chains and dungeons. Preparations were made to celebrate 
their deliverance a,s a Christian triumph. A tent was erected, 
not far from the city, and furnished with an altar, and ail the 
solemn decorations of a chapel. Here the king and queen waited 
to receive the Christian captives. They were assembled in the 
city, and marshalled forth in piteous procession. Many of tliem 
had still the chains and shackles on their legs. They ivere 
w.asted with famine, their hair and beards overgrown and 
matted, and their faces pale and haggard from long coniinement. 
When they beheld themselves restored to liberty, and .surrounded 
by their countrymen, some stared wildly about, as if in a dream, 
others gave way to frantic transports,’ but most of them wept 
’ Cura de los Palacios, cap. 84. 2 Puigar, Cronica. 
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for jo\'. All present were moved' to tears by so touching a 
s|)ei1:arlc*. Whm the procession arrived' at -what is called the 
(iete of Granada, it was met by -a great ■ concourse from' the 
camp, witii crosses and pennons, who turned and foiloweci the 
captives, Hinging hymns of praise and thanksgiving. When they 
came in presence of the king and queen, they threw themselves, 
un their kiK^es, and would have kissed their feet, as their saviours 
and delii-erers; but tiie sovereigns prevented such humiliatio.ii, 
and graciously extended to them their hands. They then 
pnwtraledi before the altar, and all present joined 

them in fWing tlrmks to God, for their liberation from this 
s niel bfjnc]rigi.,‘. ]]}'■ tirders of the king and queen their chains 
'ivere then Ixikmi ciff, and they were clad in decent .raiment, and 
feed was s(-l hcftire them. After they had ate a,nd drank, and 
Wire refresherl and invigorated, they were provided with money, 
mvl all tilings nc‘cessary for their journey, and sent joyfully to 
iheir homes. 

Wdiile the old chroniclers dwell with becoming enthusiasm 
on this pure and affecting triumph of. humanity, they go, in 
a strain of equal eulogy, io describe a spectacle’' of a different 
nature. It so happened that there %vere found in the city 
twelve of those renegado Christians, who had deserted to the 
M'oors, and conveyed false intelligence during the siege. A 
l:)aii,3ar()iis yspecies of punishment was ■ inflicted upon them^ 
borrowed, it ,is said, from the Moors, and peculiar to these wars! 
They ^ were tied 'to stakes, in a public place, and horsemen 
exercised their skill in traiispierci.Eg them with pointed reeds, 
hurled at, them, while, careering at full speed, until .the miserable 
'victims expired .beneath .'their wounds. Several apostate Moors, 
also, who, having embraced Christianity, had afterwards relapsed 
into their early faith, and had taken refuge, in Malaga from .' the 
vengeance of the Inquisition, were publicly burnt. , “ These,’" ' 
says an old Jesuit historian, exultingly, ‘‘ these w^re.the tilts of 
reeds; and the iliiiminatioiis most, pleasing for this , victorious' 
festival, and for the catholic piet}^ of our sovereigns! ” 

When the cit}' was cleansed from the impurities, and, offensive . 
odours which liar! crdlected during, the siege, ,the 'bishops, and 
other clergy whc» accxiippanied, the court,., and the choir-of the 
rcfVjil chapel, woJked in procession to’ the .principal mosque, 
whidi was consecrated, and entitled Santa Maria de la Incar-' 

f< <s fuerun ?»cnnavareados; y los.. converses Qii'emados: v 

csffift Oi* Ton los cafias y luniinarias inas alegres-.por la -fiesta de Ja vitoria ' 
j)ara ya pie.dacl catholica de nuestros reyes." .Abarca, Anales de Araeon" 
tom. 11. rey 30. c. 3. 
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nacion. 'Diis done, the king and queen entered the citv 
accompanied by die grand cardinal of Spain, and the principai 
Mbies and cavaliers of the army, and heard a solenm mis 
The church %vas then elevated into a cathedral, and Malaea iias 
made a bishopric and many of the neighbouring towns were 
comprehended m its diocese. The queen took up her residence 
in the alcazaba, in the apartments of her valiant treasurer. Ruv 
Lopez, whence she had a view of the whole city ; but the kin^ 
established his quarters in the warrior castle of Gibralfaro ' 

And now came to be considered the disposition of the :\Joorish 
prisoners. All those who were strangers in the citv, and bad 
either taken refuge there, or had entered to defend "it were -it 
once considered slaves. They ivere divided into three lots" 
One was set apart for the service of God, in redeeming captive.s 
from Dondap, either in the kingdom of Granada, or m Africa'- 
the seepd lot was divided among those who had aided, either 
in the held or cabinet, in the present siege, accordiim- to their 
.rank; the third was appropriated to defray, by their sale, the ' 
. .great, expenses incurred in the reduetkm of the place. 
hundred of the Gomeres were sent as presents to Pope 'Innocent 
Vlii., and were led m triumph through the streets of Rome 
and afterwards converted to Christianity. Fifty Moorish 
mmdens were pnt to the Queen Joanna of Naples, sister to 
King Ferdmand, and thirty to the Queen of Portugal. Isabella 
^de presents of others to the ladies of her household, and of 
the noble families of Spam. 

Aniong the inhabitants of Malaga -were four hundred and iiftv 
Moorish Jews, for the most part women, speakins? the Arabic 
language, and dressed in the Moorish fashion. "'These were 
ransomed by a wealthy Jew of Castile, farmer-general of the 
royal revenues derived from the Jews of Spain. He agreed to 
make up, within a certain time, the sum of twenty thousand 
doblas or pistoles of gold; all money and jewels of the captive^ 
being taken m payment. They were sent to Castile in tyo 
armed galleys. 

As to the great mass of Moorish inhabitants, they implort-fi 
that they might not be scattered and sold into captivity, but 
might be permitted to ransom themselves l^y an a, mourn paid 

withm a certain time. Upon this King Ferdinand took tin- 
advice of certain of his ablest counsellors, 'i'hey .said to him, 

It you hold out a prospect of hopeless captivity, the infidels 
will throw all their gold and jewels into wells and pits, and 
yon will lose the greater part of the spoil; but if you fix a 
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general rate of raiisom^, and receive their money and jewels 
in payment, nothing will be destroyed. The king relished 
greatly this advice; and it was arranged that all the inhabitants 
should be ransomed at the general rate- of thirty ' doblas ■ ot 
pistoles in gold for each individual^ male.-. or female^ large or 
sninil; lha,t all their gold,, jewels^ and other valuables, should 
be received imixied lately, in part paj^ment of the general amount; 
md thit tl'ie residue should be paid within eight months; that, 
if any of the number actually living should die in the' interim, 
thtif ransom should iiewrtheless be claimed. If, however, 'the 
uiiijie of the ainouiit were not discharged at the expi.ratioii of 
tlic cigi'it munlhs, they should all be considered and treated as 
slaves, -. 

The inifortunaU i\foors were eager to catch at the ;.le.ast hope 
of future liberty, and consented to these hard conditions. .The' 
most rigorous precautions were taken to' exact them to . the 
iit:.tcrn]ost. The inhabitants were numbered 'by houses and 
farmlies, and their names taken down. Their .most precious 
eifects were made up into parcels, and sealed and inscribed with' 
tlieir^ names; and they were ordered to repair with them to 
certain large corrales or enclosures, adjoining the alcazaba, 
which were surrounded by high walls, and overlooked by watch- 
towers; to which 'places the cavalgadas of. Ciiristian. captives 
had usually been, driven, to be confined until the time of sale, 
like Ciittle in a iUcirket. The Moors were obliged to leave their - 
, - .lio.ii.se.s, one by one; all their money, necklaces, bracelets and 
anklets of gold, pearl, coral, -and p.recious stones, were taken 
fro,m., them at, the threshold, and their persons so rigorously 
searched, that they carried of! nothing concealed. ' 

I hen might be seen old men, and helpless women, and tender 
maidens,, some of high birth and gentle 'condition, passing ■ 
through the streets, heavily burdened, towards 'the halcazaba. 
As they left their homes, they smote their- bi-eas'ts, and wrung 
their hands, and raised their weeping eyes to h.e.aven in -anguish; 
and tills is recorded as their plaint: “ Oh, Malaga; city renowned 
and lieautiful! where now is the strength of , thy castles; where " 
the* grandeur ^of thy towers.^ of what avail 'have been thy 
mighty Willis for the protectiem of thy 'children'?.’. Behold them ■ 
diiven from thy pleasant abode, doomed to drag out a. life of 
r>oiidage in ii foreign land, and to die far from the hom.e of their 
irifimfw ! What will become of thy old men and matrons, when 
their grey hairs shall be no longer reverenced -I "what will become 
of thy maidens, so delicately reared, and tenderly cherished. 
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when reduced to hard and menial servitude ! Behold, thy once 
happy families are scattered asunder, never again to be united! 

husbands from their 

and tender children from their mothers. They will bewail each 
othei in foreign lands; but their lamentations will be the scoff 

thv^rl^f ‘ ‘--n behold 

cieboJation^ and not shed tears of bitterness ^ 

When Malaga was completely secured, a detachment was 
sent against two fortresses near the sea, called Me.xas and 
^una;^ which had frequently harassed the Ghristian camp 
the inhabitants were threatened with the sword, unless tkw 
ms an y surrendered. They claimed the same terms that had 
been granted to Malaga; imagining them to be. freedom of 
person, and security of property. Their claim was granted, 
they were transported to Malaga with all their riches; and, on 
arriving there, wctc overwhelmed with consternation at findin-- 
“F^^^dmand,” observes Fray Antonio 
Agapida, was a man of his word: they were shut up in 
the alcazaba, with the people of Malaga, and shared their 

unhappy captives remained thus crowded in the court- 
yards of the alcazaba, like sheep in a fold, until they could 

e sent by sea and land to Seville. They were then distributed 

about in city and country, each Christian family having one or 
more to feed and maintain as a servant, until the term fixed for 
me payrnent of the residue of the ransom should expire. The 
captives had obtained permission, that several of their number 
s ould go about among the Moorish towns of the kingdom of 
Granada, collecting contributions to aid in the purchase" of their 
iiberties; but these towns were too much impoverished by the 
war, and engrossed by their own distresses, to lend a listening 
ear. So the time expired, without the residue of the ransom 
being paid; and all the captives of Malaga, to the number, as 
some say, of elevp, and others, of fifteen thousand, became 
slaves. Never, exclaims the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, 

in one of his usual bursts of zeal and loyalty, “ never has there 
been recorded a more adroit and sagacious arrangement tlum 
this made by the catholic monarch, by which he not only secured 
alt the property, and half of the ransom, of these infidels, but 
Many got possession of their persons into the bamain. This 
truly may be considered one of the greatest triumph.s of the 
pious and politic Ferdinand^ and as raising liim above the 
* Fuigar. 



generality of conqiierors^^ who have merely the valour 
victories^ but lack the prudence and ' management 
turn them to accounts” t ' 


CHAPTER LXVII 


'rTH-: we.sieni part of the kingdom of Granada had now 
con f] 11 ere<l by the Christian arms. ' The seaport of Malaga 
cauUiUiJ: the lir-rre and warlike inhabitants of the Serrania 
do end the other mountain holds of the , frontier , were 

all ■riisa.rrncil and reduced to peaceful and laborious' vassalage. 
Tii* ;r ''luimiitv furlTcsses, which had so long overawed the valleys 
sjf Aruial iisia; now displayed the standard of Castile and Arragon; 
tiu; wofc'h-towcr.s^ which crowned every height, and from which 
tiie infidels liad kept a. vulture eye on the Christian territories,, 
were now cither dismantled or garrisoned, wdtli catholic troops. 
“ What signalised and sanctified this great triumphj” adds the 
worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, “ were the emblems of ecclesi- 
astical domination which everywliere appeared. In every 
direction arose stately convents and monasteries^ those fortresses 
of the faith, garrisoned by its spiritual soldiery of monks and 
friars. The sacred melody of Christian bells was again heard 
among the iiioimtains, calling to early matins^ or sounding the 
angeles at the so.lem,n hour. of evening.” 

While this part of. the kingdom was . thus reduced .by 
Christian sword_, the central part^. round the city of Granada, 
forming the heart of the Moorish territory, was held in vassalage 
of the Castilian monarch, by Boabdii, surnamed El, Chico,.. ' t 
That iinfortui'iate prince lost no occasion, by acts of 
and by j^rofessions that must have been foreign, to his .heart, 
to propitiate the conquerors of his .countryn ' No sooner had 
he hea.rd of the capture of Malaga,, than lie , sent congratulations 
to the catholic sovereigns, accompanied with presents' of ho,rses, 
ridaly caparisoned, for the king; and precious, cloth of gold, and 
orieiitiii perluines, lor the queen. . HiS'Cong,rat.ulations, and his 
prcjseiits, were recci\'ed with the utmost graciousness; and the 
shortrsighted prince, lulled by the temporary and- politic for- 
iHranincc of iArdiiiaiid, 11 at lered himself that ' 'he ' was . securing 
tin, .riastiiigriViendship of that .monarch;, ’ 

*bhe policy of Boabdi! had its transient-and superficial 
tages. The portion of Moorish ^territory -under' his im 
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sway, had a r^pite from the calamities of war Tlie hnshm ? 
men cuWed their luxuriant fields in securitv and be t 
of Granada once more blossomed like the rose. ' The merch\m" 
agam earned on a gainful traffic, and the gates of the ciwl 
thronged with beasts of burden, bringing the rich nrodimt-'’ 

tLnZm-^fi people of Granada reioired h 

hen teeming fields and crowded marls, they secretly ‘dcsoi^XH'l 

? K?-f J procured them these advantages^ and^->fld 

nart nf fhf'K !f ^ J the uncouquered 

part of the kmgdom; and every Moor, whose spirit was not nub 

subdued -with his fortunes, lauded the valour of the old monardi 

longer sat enthroned in the Alhambra 
yet reigned over more considerable domains than his nephevv’ 
His teiritones extended from the frontier of Jaen, alont the 
cpnti-* “ to the Mediterranean, and reached into the 

centic of the kingdom. On the north-east he held the cities 
of Baza and Guadix, situate in the midst of fertile regions He 

rivllled7S“f of Almeria, also, which at one' time 

1 f j population. Besides these, 

ihirW t the Alpuxarra mountains, 

hich extend across the kingdom, and shoot out branches 

hoTJJ the sea coast. This mountainous region was a strong- 
hdd of wealth and power. Its stern and rockv height, risin7to 

. ye clouds seemed to set mvasion at defiance vet within their 
rugged embraces were sheltered delightful vallevs', of the hanniest 
temperature and richest fertility. The cool springs and liS 

ab mlnf^f f “oontains. and the 

abundant streams, winch, for a great part of the year, were 

supplied by the Sierra Nevada, spread a perpetual verdure over 
the yirts Md slopes ol the hills, and, collecting in silver rivers 

treel ^ plantations of mulberrv 

yees, and pves of oranges and citrons, of almonds, figs, and 
pomegranates. Here was produced the finest silk of Spain, which 
gXc Tn thousands of manufacturers. The sunburnt 

r’ ^ with vineyards. TIk- abnn- 

f mountain ravines, and the rich pasturage 
f me valleys, fy vast flocks and herds; and even the arid and 
rocky bosoms of the heights teemed with wealth, from the niin.-s 

word, the Alpuxarra mountains had ever been the great source 
of revenue to the monarchs of Granada. Their inhabitants, dso. 
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wrTC liardy and warlike; and a sudden summons from tbe 
Moorish king could at any time call forth fifty thousand fighting 
n^cii from their rocky fortresses. 

Such was the riciij but rugged, fragment of an empire, which 
remained under the swuy of the old warrior monarch, El ZagaL 
The mountain barriers, by which it -was locked up, had pro- 
tected it from most of the ravages of ww, and El Zagal prepared 
himself, !•))• strengthening every fortress, to battle fiercely for its 
iriainti-nance. 

TTie fiitliolic sijvcreigns saw^ that fresh troubles and toils 
i'nvaiteci them. The war liad to be carried into a new quarter, 
fieri] and ing immense expenditures; and new ways and means 
nvdsi be. devised to replenish their exhausted coffers, ‘‘As 
riiih wijs a holy war, however/’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ iiml pciciiliarly redounded to the prosperity of the church, the 
»;lc‘r;i,y were full of zeal, and contributed vast sums of mone)^ and 
large l)odies troops. A pious fund was also produced from- 
tlie first fruits of that glorious institution, the Inquisition. 

** It so happened that, about this time, there were many 
families of pvealth and dignity in the kingdoms of Arragoii 
and Valencia, and the principality of Catalonia, whose fore- 
fathers had been Jews, but had been converted to Christianity. 
Kotwitlistaiiding the outward piety of these families, it was 
surmised, and soon came to be strongly suspected, that, many 
of them had a secret hankering after Judaism; and it w^as even 
whispered, that some of them practised Jewish rites in private. 

.The.' catholic • monarch,” continues Agapida, “ had' ' a ' 
righteous abhorrence of all kinds of heresy, and a fervent 
zeal for the faith. . He ordered,, therefore, a strict investigation' 
of the conduct of these pseudo-Christians. Inquisitors were 
sent into these provinces for the purpose, who proceeded with 
their, \ acciistoriied. zeal. The consequence was, that many ■ 
lamiiies m-ere^ concocted of apostasy from the Christian faith, 
and of the private practice of Judaism. Some, who had grace 
and , , policy aiiliicieiit , to reform, ,in time, ■ '^vere again received 
into tlie (liristian fold, after being severely mulcted, and con- 
demned tojieavy penance; others were burnt at auios de 
lor the (?dificaiion of the public; and their property wa,s confis- 
cated for the good of the state. 

As these* I'leforews ivere of great wealth, and had a hereditary 
pa.'ssion^ for jewellery, there wars found abundant store in their 
possession of gold and silver, of rings, and necklaces, and strings 
‘if pearl, and coral, and precious stones: treasures easy of trans- 
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portation, and wonderfuUy adapted for the emergencies of war 

hv the PW'is Agapida, “ these backsliders’ 

the*^Hah! contrivances of Providence, were made to serve 
the nghteous ^use which they had so treacherously deserted" 
and their ^estate wealth was sanctified by being devoted to the 

however, that these pious financial expe- 
S 1 interference of Duo™ 

tlSi eyes discovered, that many enormi- 

ties had been committed under colour of religious zeal, and tnanv 
mnocent persons accused by false witnesses of apostasy, either 
thiough mahee, or a hope of obtaining their wealth. She cmiso.J 
therefore, into the procecdinir.s which had 
been held,_ many of which were reversed, and .suborners puni.shed 

m proportion to their guilt.i i um.Mieu 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

Zagal,” says the venerable J esuit father, 
edro Abarca, was the most venomous Mahometan in all 
Morisma; and the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida most de- 
voutly echoes his opimon. Certainly,” adds the latter, “ none 
ever opposed a more heathenish and diabolical obstinacy to the 

holy inroads- of the cross and sword/' 

El Zagd felt that it was necessary to do something to quicken 
his popularity with the people; and that nothing was more 
effectual than a successful inroad. The Moors loved the stirrincr 
call to arms, and a wild foray among the mountains; and de” 
iv “ f hasty spoil, wrested with hard fighting from 

he Christians, than m all the steady and certain gains secured 
by peaceful traffic. ” ' ' 

There reined at this time a careless security along the frontier 
of Jaen. The alcaydes of the Christian fortresses were con- 
fident of the friendship of Boabdil el Chico; and they fancied 
his uncle too distant, and too much engrossed bv his own per- 
plexities, to think of molesting them. On a sudden, El Zaeal 
issued out of Guadix with a chosen band, passed rapidlv through 
the mountains which extend behind Granada, and fell, like a 
^ Pulgar, part iii. cap, loo. 
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t till iidci bolt;, upon the territories in the neighbourhood of Alcala 

k Real " 

Before the alarm could be spread and. the' frontier roused^, he 
bad made a wide career, of destruction ■. through the country,; 
sacking and burning villages;, sweeping off' flocks and herdS;, and' 
carrying away captives. The warriors of the frontier assembled.; 
blit El Zagal was already far on his return through the mou.n- 
tairis; and he re-entered the gates, of Guadix in triumph; his,, 
army laden with Christian spoil, and conducting' an immens'e 
cavalgcria. Such ’^vas one of. the fierce El ZagaFs preparations 
fur l.lu‘ cxpcuied invasion of the Christian king; exciting the 
Wiidiki; iuiirlt nf liis people, and gaining for himself a 'transient 

King b'enliriand assembled 'Ms .arnw at Murcia in the spring 
of 1488. Me left that city on the 5th' of June, with, a .flying 
camp of four thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot. ' The 
.Mar'fjiiis of Cadiz led the van, followed by the adelantado of 
Murcia. Tlie army entered the Moorish frontier by the sea coast,, 
spreading terror through, the land; wherever it appeared,, the 
towns surrendered without a blow, so great was the dread of 
expericiAciiig the woes wliicli had desolated the opposite, frontier. 
In this Wily, Vera, 'Velez el Rubico, Velez el Blanco, and many 
towns of inferior note, to the number of si.xty, yielded at the 
first suFiinioiLS, 

.^It not until it approached Almeria that the army met 
with, resistance. This im.portant city was commanded by the 
Prince Zelim, a relation of Ei Zagal. He led -forth his Moors 
bravely to the encounter, and skirmished -fiercely with the 
advance guard in tlie gardens near the. city. King Ferdinand 
came up with the main body- of the army, and called .off. his 
troops from the skirmish. - He saw that to ' attack . the . place 
\vitli his present force was fruitless: having reconnoitred the 
city and its environs, therefore, against a future campaign, he 
retired with Iiis army and marched towards Baza. ' ' 

The old warrior, El Zagal, was himself drawn up in the city 
of Baza, wiili a powerful garrison. He felt confidence in -the 
hireiigtli of the place, and rejoiced when, he - heard that the 
(liristian king was approaching, , 

111 lilt* vulky in front of Baza there extended a great tract of 
gardens, like a continued gro%^e, and intersected by canals and 
water courses, Jii this lie stationed- a powerful ambuscade of 
arqiiebusiers, and crossbowmen. , The, vanguard of .the Christian, 
army came marching gaily - up the valley, with great -sound, of 
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trumpet, and led 


with horse 

spirit. Gradually falling hnX 7 ^ with J,;' 

valour, he drew^thrSultfn. Vhr'l their supS 
Suddenly the Moors in amLsSid^K gardens 

and opened such a terrible fire inflanT^lH^^ 

test's S.t ;f »>^r ^ «S“ s 

V. 

Ordering out fresh s^uadrais hffei?, f “’^“o^estcd. 
fern before hiiS ;ith dreadM^^^^ ^nVin^' 

w^.r^ch^d'-wla, *'»»" «“ 

Christians were for a vi cills oi the citv Th^ 

when fortunately the addaSo ^of ™”t ■ 

with a large body of horse and foot h threw himself ^ 

the pursued, covering the retreat of pursuers and 

time to rally. Hie MooL w^e "ow . ti them 

turn^ that they gave over ^ ‘^ttacked so vigorously in 

slowly into the dty. ManfvaS"^ and drew back 

skirmish; among the number of who'^ '®''® ™ the 

A^on master of the chivalry of Saim "f 

He %vas illegitimate son of thekink fiu Montesor. 

Carlos, and his death was greatly bpwi:i brother, Don 

had formerly been archbishon of ^7 Ferdinand. He 

cassock for the cuirass; and had thus 3 ™°’, .^^t had doffed the 

^apida, gained a glorious crown *^tonio 

this holy war. ^ martyrdom, by falling i„ 

El Zagal, broulKbg^FerdbS 
on the banks of the nelhbonrin^ri^^^^^ 
to consider whether he had Sd 

campaign with his present forcf wTT J ® undertaking this 
ably rendered him over confident pt;^f ® ^“sses had prob- 
hun into his characteristic caution schooled 

was too formidably ensconced ih tn i' * ^ ^ warrior 

tbmg except a powerful army and dislodged by any- 

feared that, should he Sit in Sff^^’-'^S.artilleiy-; and he 
might befall his army, ei£ from tht 


Ravages of El Zagal 


Ferdinand retired therefore from before Baza, as he had on 
ii former occasion from before Loxa, all the wiser for a whole- 
some Itisson in warfare, but by no means grateful to those who 
had given it; and with a solemn determination to have his 
re\-'e!ige upon his teachers. 

He now took measures for the security of the places gained 
in this campaign, placing in them strong garrisons, well armed 
and siipplicjcl, charging their alcaydes to be vigilant in their 
po.^ts, and to give no rest to the enemy. The whole of the 
Irontier was placed under the . command' of .the brave ' Luis 
Fenuindez Puerto Carrero. As it was evident, from^ the warlike 
ihamcter fd E! Zagal, that there would be abundance .of active 
and liard fighting, many hidalgos and young cavaliers, 
riigcr for ilistinction, renuiined with Puerto- Carrero. 

All Ik'se dispositions being made, , King. . Ferdinand closed 
tlie dubious campaign of this year; not, as usual, -by returning 
ill triumph, at the head of his 'army, to some important city of 
liis dominions; but by disbanding the troops, a-nd repairing to ■ 
pray at the cross of Caravaca. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


“'While the p,ious King Ferdinand, ’’ observes Fray Antonio 
Agapida, “ 'was humbling himself before the cross, and devoutly 
praying for the destruction of his enemies, that fierce pagan, 
Ei Zagal, depending merely on his arm of hesh,. and his sword 
of steel, pursued his diabolical outrages, upon the Christians^’ 
No ^ sooner was the invading army disbanded,. than El Zagal 
sallied forth from his stronghold,^ and 'carried, fire and sword 
into all those parts that had submitted to- the Spanish yoke. 
The castle of Nixar, being carelessly guarded, was' taken by 
aurfuise. and its garrison put to the sword. . The old warrior 
raged with sanguinary fury about the whole fro'ntier, attacking 
convoys, ^slayiiig, wounding, yiiid making prisoners, and coming 
!)y surprise upon the Cfiristians, wherever ■ they were off their 
guard : ' ' .. . , 

The alciiyde of the fortress of Callar,- confiding In the strength 
of its walls and tijwers, and on its difficult situatiDn,-'being built 
on tJie summit of a lofty hill, and surrounded by precipice^ ven- 
tured to absent liimself from his post. 'The vigilant El kwal 
was suddenly before it with a powerfuT force.- He storm'ed 
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the tw-n swrd in hand, fought the Christians from street to 

Street, and drove them, with great slaughter, to the citadel 
Here a veteran captain, by the naine of Juan de Avalos a crev- 
headed yrnor, scarred in many a battle;assumcd the comnund 
and made. an. obstinate defence. Neither the multitude' of the 
enemy, the vehenaence of their attacks, though led on bv the 
terrible El Zagal himself, had power to shake the fortitude of this 
doughty old soldier. ^ 

The Moors undermined the outer walls, and one of the towers 
of the fortress, and made their way into the exterior court. The 
alcayde nianned the tops of his tow'ers; pouring down melted 
pitch and showering darts, arrows, stones, and all kinds fh 
roissiles, upon the assailants. Tiic Moors were driven out of 
the court; but, being reinforced with fresh troops, returned 
repeatedly to the assault. For five days the coinbat was' kept' 
up.. The Christians were nearly exhausted; but. thev were 
.sustained by the cheerings of their staiiiicli old alcavde* and' 
they feared death from the cruel El Zagal, should they siirreiidi^r. 
At length, the approach of a powerful force, under Puerto' 

. Carrero, relieved them from this fearful peril FJ Zagal aban- 
doned the assault; but set fire to the towm in his rage and 
disappointment, and retired to his stronghold of Giiadix.' 

The example of El Zagal roused his adherents to action. Two 
bold Moorish alcaydes, Ali Altar and Yza Altar, commanding 
the foi tresses of Alhenden and balobrenna, laid waste the country 
of the subjects of Boabdil, and the places which had recently 
Christians. They swept., of! the cattle, carried 
on .captives, and harassed the whole of the newlv conquered 
frontier. 

The ^ Moors, also, of Almeria, and Tavernas, and Purchena, 
made inroads into Murcia, and carried fine and sword into its 
most fertile regions; while on the opposite frontier, among ihe 
wild valkys and rugged recesses of the Sierra Bermeja, or^ Red 
Moimtams, many. of. the Moors, who had lately submitted, again 
fled to arms. The Marquis of Cadiz suppressed, by timely 
vigilance, the rebellion of the mountain town of Gausen, situate 
on a high peak, almost among the clouds ; but others of tlie l^loors 
fortified themselves in rock-built towers and castles, inhabited 
solely by warriors, whence they carried on a continual war of 
forage and depredation; sweeping sudden I v down into the 
valleys, and carrying off flocks, and herds, and all kinds of booty, 
to these eagle nests, to which it was perilous and fruitless to 
pursue them. 
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llie wnrtliy Fray Antonio Agapida doses his story of this 
rii^y’nered vear in quite a different strainirom those triumphant 
periiids, with m'hirh he is accustomed to .'wind up the victorious 
campaigns of the sovereigns. “ Great and mighty/' says' this 
venerajile ehronider, ‘'were the floods and tempests,, which; 
prevaileii throughout the kingdom of Castile and, Arragon about 
this time. It seemed as though the windows ;of heaven, were 
again opened, and a second deluge overwhelming ' the .face of 
naturio Use clouds hurst, as it were; in cataracts upon, the 
iMiilt: torrciiis ruflied down from the mountains, overfio\¥i,ng 
the valleys. ^ Brooks__ were swelled into raging, rivers; houses 
\vt‘i e un. icnnint-v] : milh were swept away by their o\¥n streams; 
the affriglited shepherds saw their flocks drowned in the midst 
of ihi [ai'lniy, aiisj vrre fain to take refuge, for their lives in 
!o\vf‘rh and high pku^es. The Guadalquivir^" for a time, becam,e 
a, roarina and tunHilliious sea; inundating the immense plain .of 
tile Taihacla., a.nd filling liie fair city of Seville with affright. 

A \;ist black lioiid moved over the land, accompanied by 
a .liiirricane and a treinbling of the earth. Houses were un~: 
roofed, the walls and battlements of . fortresses shaken, and 
lofty lowers' rocked to their foundations. Ships, riding at anchor, 
were either stranded or swallowed up. Others, under sail, were 
tossed to and fro iipo,!! moim,tain waves, and cast upon the^land; 
where the ^whirlwind .rent them in pieces, and scattered their 
frcigTii.eiits i,n, the air. Doleful was the ruin, and great the terror, 
where this baleful cloud passed by ; and it left a long tract of 
desolati,on, over sea and land. Some of theiaint-hearted," adds 
A.iitoiiioy\gapida,, looked,, upon this tumult of -the elements as 
a prodigious' event 'Out of the course of nature. ' In the w'eakness 
o.f., their fers,, riiey connected it with those ^troubles ' which 
oGCtirred in \virioiis places; .considering it a portent of some 
great, caia.nuty, about to be WTought by the violence of the 
bloody-handed El Zagal and "his flerce' adherents." 


CHAPTER LXX 

I iir; sifirmy winter had passed awa}^ and. the .spring of 1489 was* 
ii(lximvmi\; yet the lieav} rains had broken up the' roads; the 
luumUtin bffXiks were swollen to raging torrents; and the late 
shallow md peaceful rivers were deep,;turbule.nt,,and dangerous^ 
ihe Christian troops had been summoned. -to assemble, in earlv 
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spring, on the frontiers of Jaen; but were slow in arriving at the 
appointed place. They were entangled in the miry defiles of the 
Ti' “patiently on the banks 'of impassable 

fn • .T ® thev asLmhle'l 

n sufficient force to attempt the proposed invasion; when a 
length, a valiant army of thirteen thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot marched merrily over the border. The quem re 
mmned at the city of Jaen, with the prince rova! and £ 
Pnnces5.es, her children; accompanied and supported by the 
venerable Qrdmal of Spain, and those reverend prelate.s who 
assisted in her councils throughout this holy war. The plan of 
King herdmand was to lay siege to the citv of Baza, the key of 
the remaining possessions of the Moor. That important forfre^, 
taken, Guadix and Almeria must soon follow; and then the 
power of LI Zagal would be at an end. As tiie catholic king 
advanced, he had first to secure various castles and strongholds^ 
m the vicinity of Baza, which might otherwise harass his armv! 
Lome of these made obstinate resistance; especially the town of 
uxar. he Christians assailed the walls with various machines-' 
to sap them and batter them down. , The brave akayde, Hubee 
Adaigar, opposed force to force, and engine to engine. He 
manned his towers with his bravest warriors, who rained dowm 
an iron shower upon the enemy; and he linked cauldrons 
together by strong chains, and cast fire from them, consuming 
the wooden engines of their assailants, and those who managed 
them. The siege was protracted for several days. The bravW • 
of the alcayde could not save his fortress from an overwhelming- 
toe, but It gamed him honourable terms. Ferdinand permitted 
the garrison and the inhabitants to repair with their effects to 
haza; and the valiant Hubec Adalgar marched forth with the 
remnant of his force, and took the way to that devoted city. 

The delays, which had been caused to the invading armV bv 
these yyious circumstances, had been diligently improved bv 
the old Moorish FI Zagal; who felt that he was now making his 
last stand for empire; and that this campaign would decide 
whether he should continue a king, or sink into a vassal 
El Zagal was but a few leagues from Baza, at tiie citv of 
Guadix.^ This last was the most important point of his remain- 
ing terntones, being a kind of bulwark between them and the 
hostile city of Granada, the seat of his nephewk power. Thou<di 
he heard of the tide of war, therefore, that wms collecting and 
rolling towards the city of Baza, he dared not go in person to its 
assistance. He dreaded that, should he leave Guadix, Boabdii 
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w-iijtd iiitack him in rear^ while the Christian army was battling 
with fiim in front. Rl Zagai trusted in the great strength of 
i';aza to defy any A’iciieiit assaults; and he profited by the delays 
the Christian arniy^ to supply it with ai! possible mea.iis of 
flcfencc. He senr, thither all the troops he could spare from his 
garristjii of Giiadix,^ and despatched missives throughout his 
trrrjrorii'fij calling upon ail true Moslems to hasten to Baza^, to 
fiiate a rttanrl in defence of their homes^, their liberties-^ 

and ill dr religion. l“he cities of Tavernas and Purchena, and 
thr surr mi riding heights and valleys, responded to his orders, 
and s«.nt f<»rih Hicir jlghtiog men to the field. The rocky fast- 
ues ‘ICS of 1 1 ic Alptixa rras resounded with the din of arms. Troops 
of horse and iiutlies td’ foot soldiers were seen winding down the 
nigaed rlifiV aui defiles of those marble mountains, and hasten- 
m,}. towards Ibiza. Many brave cavaliers of Granada, also, 
.-gjiirnifig the quiet and security of Christian va.ssalage, secretly 
If if I the v‘ity, and hastened to join their fighting countrymen. 
The .nreat dependence of El Zagai, however, was upon the valour 
and ir»yalty uf his cousin and brother-in-law, Cidi Yahye Alnazar 
Abeii Zelim, who was alcayde of Almeria; a cavalier experi- 
cncftil in warfare, and redoubtable in the field. He wrote to 
liini to leave Almeria, and repair, with all speed, at the head of 
his troops, to Baza. Cidi Yahye departed immediately, with ten 
thoiisiind of the l^tiivcst .Moors in the kingdom. These were, for 
the most part, hardy mountaineers, tempered to sun and storm, 
and tried in many a combat. None equalled them for a sally . 
or. 'a 'Skirmish. They were adroit in executing a thousand 
'Stratagems, ambuscades, and evolutions. .Impetuous in their 
assaults, yet governed in, their utmost fury by a word or. sign 
from their commander, at the sound of a trumpet they would 
check themselves in the midst of their career, and wheel of! and 
disperse; and, at another sound of a trumpet they would as 
suddenly reassemble, and return to the attack. They were upon 
the enemy when least expected, coming like a rushing blast, 
spreading Iia\me. and consternation, and then passing away in an 
imtanl; so that, when one recovered from the shock, and looked 
around, behold, nothing w’-as seen or heard of this tempest of 
war, but a cloud of dust, and the clatter of retreating troops! 

V¥hen Cddi Yah)-e led his train of ten thousand valiant 
warriors into the gates of Baza, the city rung with acclamations ; 
ami for a time the inhabitants thought themselves secure. El 
Zaga! also felt a glow of confidence, notwithstanding his own 
absence from the city. ‘‘ Cidi Yahye, said he, is my cousin 

Q 
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my brother-in-law, related to me by blood and marriaw 

lie IS a second self; happy is that monarch who has his kinsman 
to command his armies!’^ With all these reinforcements, the 
garrison of Baza amounted to above twenty thou sand men. 
1 here were at this time three principal ■ leaders in ■ the rit? * 
Mohammed ben Hassan, surnamed the Veteran, who was 
military governor, or alcayde, an old Moor of great experience 
and discretion. The second was Hamet Abu Hali, who was 
^ptain of the troops stationed in the place; and the third was 
Hubec Adalgar, the valiant alcayde of Cuxar, who had repaired 
hither wdth the remains of his garrison. Over all these Cidi 
1 ahye , exercised a supreme command, in coBsequeiice of his 
blood royal, and in the special confidence of Mulev 
Abdalla El Zagal. He was eloquent and ardent' in coimcii, and 
fond of striking and splendid achievements; but he was a little 
prone to be carried away by the excitement of the moment, aivl 
the. w’armth of his imagination. The councils of war of these 
commanders, therefore, were more frequently controlled by. the 
opinions of the old alcayde, Mohammed ben Hassan, for whose 
shiewdness, caution, and experience, Cidi Yaliye. himself felt the 
greatest deference. 

, The city of Baza was situate in a spacious valley, eight ' 
leagues in length and three in breadth, called the Hoya or basin 
of Baza. It was surrounded by a range of mountains, called 
the Sierra Xabalcohol; the streams of which, collecting them- 
selves into tw^-o rivers, watered and fertilised the country. The 
city was built in the plain; but one part of it was protected 
by the rocky precipices of the .mountain, and by a powerful 
citadel; .the other part was defe,nded by massive walls, studded' 
with immense ^ towers. It had suburbs tow’ards the plain, 
imperfectly fortified by earthen walls. In front of these suburbs 
extended a tract of orchards and gardens, nearly a league ■ in . 
.length, so thickly planted as to resemble a continued forest.. 
Here every citizen, who could afford it, .had his little plantation, 
and his garden of fruit, and flowers, and vegetables; 'watered l)v 
canals and rivulets, and dominated by a small tower, to ser\7: 
for recreation or defence, : This wilderness of groves and gardens, 
.intersected in .all parts by canals and runs of water, and studded 
by above a thousand, small towers, formed a kind of protection 
of 'the city; . rendering all approach, extremely 
dmicult and perplexed, and affording covert to the defenders. " 
While the Christian :anny had' been detained before the 
frontier posts, the city of Baza had been a scene of hurried and 
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iinrii'niltiiig preparation. All the grain of the surroundino- 
valle\;, though yet unripe, was hastily .-reaped, and-' borne into 
the city, to prevent it fnjm yielding' sustenance to the enemy. 
The country was drained of all its supplies. . Flocks, and herds 
were dri\^en, bleating and bellowing,' into the. gates. -Long 
b’airi'. of beasts of burden, some laden with' food, others with; 
cinces iLiut.s, and arms of all kinds, kept pouring into the place. 
Already there were monitions collected sufficient .for., a siege of 
f-ifh-en monllis; yet still the eager and hasty preparations were 
going on, wiien the array of Ferdinand came in- sight.'- On one- 
rifhi rnigid, lie .seciii scattered parties of foot and irorse, S'purring 
t.yJhr anJ muleteers hurrydng forward ' their burdened' 

aririrds; ph'l anxious to get under shelter before the gathering 
Morra. ^ On the otlier side, the cloud of war came Weeping 
ikoA'i'j JJic vallc}s the roll of drum, or clang of trumpet, re- 
sMiinrliny occasionaily from its deep bosom., or the bright glance 
o!' arms (lasliing lorth like vivid lightning fro.m its corumns. 
king imrtlifiancl piuhed his tents in the" valley, beyond, the' 
green^ lalwrinlh of gardens. He sent his heralds to* summon 
the city to^ surrender, promising the most favourable terms, 
in ^ case of !.m.m.ediate con,ipl!ance ; and avowing, in' the mosr 
solemn terms, his .resolution never to abandon the siege until 
he had possession of the place. 

Upon receiving tin's summons, the Moorish commanders held 
a Goiinc!.I, of war. The prince Gidi Yahye, indignant at the 
menace of the Icing, was for retorting by a deciaration, that the 
garrison never would' surrender, but would fight until buried 
under the ruins of the walls. , Of what avail,” said the veteran 
.Moiiaiiinied, is a declaration of the kind, which w'e mav falsify 
0} .our deeds Let us threaten, what we know we can perform.’ 
arid^let iis endeavour to perform more than we .threaten.'- '. In ' 
conformit}’ to the advice of .Mohammed ben Hassan, therefore, 
a laconic reply was sent to the Christian monarch,. thanking him 
•lor n..is oi.i.er. of .favourable term.s, ,but infornting him that' thev '' 
were placed in, ilie city "to defend, not to surrender it. 


GHAPTE'R LXXI 

VVnF.Njhc refdy of the Moorish commanders was brought to 
King berdmanri, he prepared to press the siege with the utmost 
rigour, binding tlie camp too far from the citv, and that 
the intervening orchards afforded shelter for the sallies of the 
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Moors he determined to advance it bevond the aardens .‘n tl,. 
space between them and the suburbs, where his batteries would 
have full play upon the city walls. A detachment was seat 
a advance, to tahe possession of the gardens, and to keen ■< 
check upon the suburbs, opposing' any sally, while the enr-imn 
ment should be formed and fortified. _ The various commanded 
entered the orchards at different points. The voun«’ civnlJor 
marched fearlessly fonvard, but th^e c^xperienced ve^ 
sawunfimte peril in toe mazes of this verdant labvrinth. ]'h<. 
master of Santiago, as he led his troops into the centre of the 
prdens, exhorted them to keep by one another, and to press 
fom-ard m defiance of all difficulty or danger; as.surin.. ihe^ 
that God would gn'e tnem the victory, if thev attacked hardilv 
and persisted resolutely. ■ ' " ' • , ' . . 

^ Scarcely had they entered the verge of the orchards when a 
am of drums and trumpets, mingled with war cries, were heard 
from the suburbs, and a legion of Moorish warriors on foot 
poured forth._ They were led on by the Prince Cidi Yahve He 
saw the imminent danger of the city should the Christian; gain 

ff rK f ® . Soldiers,” he cried, “ we fighUo? 

life and liberty, for our families, our country, our religion 
nothing IS left for us to depend upon but the strength of our 

rfHkhf” "X M protection 

^ 1 ^ .U ^ him with shouts of war, and 

rushed to the encounter. The two hosts met in the middle of 
the gardens. A chance medley combat ensued, with lances 
arquebuses, CTossbows, and cimeters. The perplexed nature 
ground, cut up and intersected by canals and streams, 
the closeness of the trees, the multiplicity of towers and pettv 
edifices, gave greater advantages to the Moors, who were on 
toot, than to the Christians, who were on horseback. The 
Moors, too, knew the ground, all its alleys and passes, and were 
thus enabled to lurk, to sally forth, to attack and retreat, almost 
without mj ury. ’ 

The Christian commanders, seeing this, ordered many of the 
horsemen to dismount and fight on foot. The battle then 
became fierce and deadly, each disregarding his own life, 
provided he could slay his enemy. It was "not so much a 
general battle, as a multitude of petty action.^: for oven 
orchard and garden had its distinct conte.st. No one c-ould 
see farther than the little scene of fury and bloodshed around 

' “ nii [Mauril pro fortimis, pro libertate, pro laribus Datricii- nro 
vita demque certabant.”— Petri Martyr. Epik. 70. P-iwcus, pi<j 
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him, or knew lio^v llic general battle fared. In vain the captains 
everted thtir vrjices; in voJn the trumpets brayed forth signals 
and commands: all was confounded and unheard in the universal 
din and uproar: xio one kept to his standard., but fought as Ms 
crwn fiiry oivi ear dictated. ■ ■ ■ ■. 

Ill some places the Christians had. the advantage, in. others' 
the* Miiors. 0:te!i a,\icloriou3 party, pursuing the vanquished, 
came upon a suptrior and triumphant force of the enemy, and 
the iupJie,-. curned fiack upon them in an overwhelming wave. 
Some Imdo/ri ruminants, in their terror' and- confusion, fled .from 
their own coimlrymcui, and sought refuge among their enemies, 
rtii kiK IV* ini’ irk iid from foe in the obscurity of the groves. The 
Moors were more adroit in these wild skirmishes, from their 
iiexibility, iight,iiess, and agility, and the- rapidity with which 
tliey woulil disperse, rally, and return again to the charge,^ ' . 

riie hardest hglitiiig was about the small garden towers and 
pavilions, which served as so many petty fortress-es. Each party 
by tfiriis gained them, ddended them fiercely, and were driven 
out, , .Many of "the towers were set on fire, and increased the 
horrors of the light, b)^ the ivreaths of smoke and flame in which 
they wrapped the groves, and by the shrieks of those who w^ere 

biiiTiiiig. 

Seve.ral of the Christian cava.]iers, bewdldered by the uproar 
and coniiisioii, and ^ shocked at the carnage which prevailed, 
woiiki have led their men out of the action; but they were 
eiitimgled in a labyrinth, and knew not v/.hich way to retreat. 
While in tliis perplexity the standard-bearer of one of the 
squadrons of the grand cardinal had his ■ arm .carried off by a 
cannon ball : the standard was well nigh falling into the hands 
of the^ enemy, when Rodrigo de Mendoza, an intrepid youth, 
natural son of the grand cardinal, rushed 'to itS' rescue, through 
a shower of balls, lances, and arrow’^s;: and, bearing it aloft, 
dashed forward with it into the hottest- of the combat, followed 
by his ^ shouting soldiers. King Ferdinand,. ^ who remained in 
the skirls of the orchard, was in 'extreme anxiety. It wavS 
impossible to see nuich of the action, ' for ' the multiplicity of 
IreeH, and lowers, and wreaths of smoke..;;, and .those who were 
dnven out tleleaicxl, or came out wounded and exhausted, gave ' 
dilli.reiii accounts, according to the fate of the partial conflicts 
m wldch they had fieeii engaged. Ferdinand exerted himself 
to the utmost, to animate ^and encourage his troops to this 
ijfirifl encounter, sending reinforcements of horse and foot to 
^ ?ilariana, lib, xxv, cap.,.'' 'x;3. 
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those points where the battle was more sanguinary and doubtf-,! 

those that were brought forth m^talty wound “d^ 
hv 1/ a youth of uncommon merit, greatly priyed 

S.ni army, and recently married tf. 

They k?d him of distinguished beauty .1 

Aiie> laid him at the foot of a tree, and endeavoured to 

fof ’f a scarf which his bride had wrought 

for him: but his life blood flowed too profuselv; and whK 

Shir administering to hiin the las^t sacred r, 4 

S thf ® f at the feet of his sovereiii. 

On the other hand, the veteran alcavde, Mohammed’ hen 
Hassan, surrounded by a little band of chieftak4 Sp. 
anxious eye upon the scene of combat from the walls of tin* 
mty. For nearly twelve hours the battle had rased without 

SmXnWh^ thi particulars 

liom thur s ght, but they could see the flash of swords and 

glance of helmets among the trees. Columns of smoke rose in 
every direction, while the clash of arms, the thunikriri'' ot 
nbadoqumes and arquebuses, the shouts and cries of the c“m- 
batants and the groans and supplications of the wounded, be- 

Zvl bosom of the 

0^44 M f • { harassed too by the shrieks and lamentations 
Children, as their wounded relatives 
were broeght bleeding from the scene of action, and were stunned 

^be part of the coXt" 
the brSisf o?? ™ Zalfarga, a renegade Christian, and one of 
will borne breathless into the city. 

At length the dm of battle approached nearer to the skirts 

amon4 ^beir warriors driven out from 

mong the groves by fresh squadrons of the enemy; and, after 
disputing the ground mch by inch, obliged to retire to a place 
paSadL*'^ orchards and the suburbs, which was fortified with 

psmhLhrH^'f immediately planted opposing palisadoes, and 
SS ti ^ outposts near to the retreat of the Moors; 

Smnmfn^ Ordered that his en- 

■'should be pitched within the hard won orchards. 
Mohammed ben Hassan sallied forth to the aid of the Prince 
fm™ tK- ' 4 ’ ® desperate attempt to dislodge the enemy 

from this formidable position; but the night had closed, and 
*e darkness rendered It impossible to make any impression. 
Ihe Moors, however, kept up constant assaults and alanns 
1 Mariana. P. .Martyr. Zurita 
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throughout the night, and the Christians, exhausted by 

the toils and sufferings of the day, were- not allowed a, 'moment 
of repose.^ 


CHAPTER LXXII 

The moniiiig son rose upon a piteous ■ scene before the walls 
of Baza. The Christian outposts, harassed throughout the 
iiigliitj were pale and liaggard; while the multitude of slain 
miiich lay 'before their palisadoes' showed -the fierce attacks they 
lual siistriiiieci^ arid the bravery of their defence, 

ihyoiid tlH’iii lay tlu‘ groves and gardens of Baza,, once the 
la'V'ourite resorts for recreation' and delight, now a scene. of horror 
and desi:)I;itio!i. The towers and pavilions were smoking ruins; 
the canals and watercourses were discoloured' with - blood, and 
choked with the bodies o,f the slain. Here and there the ground, 
deep dinted with the tramp of man and steed, and plashed and 
slippery with gore, showed where there had been some, fierce and. 
mortal conflict; while tlie bodies of Moors and Christians, ghastly 
in 'death, lay .half concealed among the matted and trampled 
shrubs, .and, flowers, and herbage. 

Amidst the sanguinary scenes arose the Christian tents, which 
had bee.!i hastily pitched among the gardens in the preceding 
eveii,mg. The experience of the night, however, and the forlorn 
aspect of eve,rythiiigjn the morning, convinced King Ferdinand 
, of .the , perils and hardships to which, his camp must be - exposed 
ill its p,reseiit situation,,; and, after a consultation with liis prin- 
cipal cavaliers, he resolved to abandon' the orchards. " 

,. ,It was a .dangerous movement to,', extricate' his. -army, from- so 
entangled a situation in the face of so alert and daring' an enemy* 
A bold front was, there,fore, kept up towards the' city.,', Addi- 
tioiiai troops^were ordered to The advanced ' posts, .and .works 
begun, as if for a settled encampment. Not a tent' was 'struck 
in^tliy gardens, but in the meantime .the most. active and unre- 
niittmg exertions were made to- remove' back all the. .baggage 
and furniturt of tlie camp to the original station. . ■ “ 

AM day the Moors beheld a formidable show of war maintained ■ 
ill frunl of the gardens, while in the rear the tops -of the Christian - 
tents, and the pennons of the -different commanders,- were seen , 

part Hi. cap. 106,' '107.. ■ Cura de' los Pal-acios, cap. 92. Zisrita ' 

lib. XX. cap. 81. ■ , ^ ^ /, '. 
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suSnSfsappeSd^® the^o^SSs owning, the tents 

vanishing from their eyes. ^ ° encampment was fast 

dimn^^*rMf^’r,^°° subtle manceuwe of King Fer- 

ho». „d 

latter, however, experienced in Moorish attack SreT ; 

tS periioSb^yf oUhf gaTlS^^ 

of danger but 'it oi The camp was now out 

n.i.chS: iht 4To’„i'”'„ rsdttrt,'™", 

hinderance Thp Vmrv ^ii\4 ' foitb and return witlioiit 

what banner to orocl^^^^^ i« 

doning the siege L the present the 

sa”“ r :iSFP““ 

Guadix havirS «]] following year, Almeria and 

It wS]?a5l^® ^ ®’S”- ^'eakness and irresolntion' 

gain to hfs sLSrd r 

if it did not encouraJ^ tol r w subjects of Boabdil, 

rebellion TTo ^ .g the fickle populace of Granada to open 

for^it would'^hf f i‘‘st opinion. 

cL?ai^ inth^ - 

abliw. But wheKrpfllnf a v ^f’^'Ting 

and on all that thej^jS stlll ZS 

^p.ci. 1 ., f™ «.=’a«ic.Cr„lrj 4 f 
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provisions for so iiiimexoiis a Iiost across a great extent of ragged 
and moiintairioiis coniitr>% he determined to consult the safety 
of his people^ and to adopt the advice of the Marquis of Cadiz, 

When the soldiery heard that the- king was about to raise 
the siege, in mere consideration lor their'. suSeringS;, they were 
fijleci with generous enthusiasmj and entreated^ as with' one- 
■\'oicc^, that the siege might never be 'abandoned, until the city 
sumTiden'd. 

Pi^rplf/xed by conllictiiig councils^ the king despatched mes- 
sengers t-o the qinu:;n^ at Jaen^ requesting her ' advice. Posts, 
had been statjoiicd between them in such .manner that missives, 
from llie camp could reach the queen- within, ten hours. Isabella. 
s-txit^iriFtrmiJy lier reply. She left the policy' of raising or con- 
tinuing the siege to.tlie decision of the king and. his captains; 
biitj should they determine to persevere^ she pledged ' herself^ 
with the aid o.f God^, to forward them me.n, money^ provisionsy' 
and all other supf'iliesy until the city should be taken. 

The reply^ of the queen determined Ferdinand to persevere.:; 
and wlitii his determination was made known to the army/ it^ 
was hailed with as much joy as if it.had been tidings of a victoiy. 


CHAPTER LXX„III 

The Mooris,h prince^ Cidi YahyCy had. received intelligence of 
the doubts and discussions in the Christian campy and flattered 
himse],f with hopes that, the besieging army-' would soon retire 
in despair^ ^though the veteran alcayde^ Mohammed^ shook Ms 
head with incredulity at the suggestion., .A sudden movement 
next morning in the Christian -camp seemed' to' confirm the 
sanguine hopes of the prince. The' tents were struck^ the 
artiJIeiy' and baggage were conveyed awavy, and bodies of'Soldiers 
began to march along the valley. The momentary gleam 
of triumph was soon dispelled. The -catholic king had 'merely 
divided his host into two campSy the- more effectually to distres'S 
the chty. OnCy pinsisting of four thousand-' horse and eight 
tiiuiisand foot, with all the artillery"; and 'battering -engin-esy took' 
post on the side of the city towards!-the mountain. This was 
cornriiande<l l.)y the valiant Marquis of CadiZy^ with whom were 
Dim Alonzo de Aguilar, Luis Fernandez ' Puerto, '-'"Carreroy and 
many other distinguished cavaliers. 
iJic otlier camp was commanded by the king, having six 
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thousand horse, and a great host of foot soldiers, the hardv 
mountaineers of Biscay, Guipuscoa, Gallicia, and the Asturias 
Among the cavaliers who were with the king were the brave 
Count de Tendilla, Don Rodrigo de Mendoza, and Don xllonzo 
de Cardenas, master of Santiago. The two camps %vere wide 
asunder, on opposite sides of the city, and between them 
toy the thick wilderness of orchards. Both camps were, there- 
tore, fortified by great trenches, breastworks, and pa!i.safloes. 
the veteran Mohammed, as he saw these two formidiihle 
camps glittering on each side of the city, and noted the well- 
known pennons of renoived commanders fluttering aho\'u thcru 
still comforted his companions. “ These camps,” said he’ 

‘ are too far removed from each other for mutual succour and 
co-operation; and the forest of orchards is as a gulf heiween 
them.- This consolation was but of short continuance 
bcarcely were the Christian camps fortified, when the ears of 
the Moorish garri-son were startled by the sound of innunuiniiiie 
axes and_ the crash of falling trees. Thev looked with an.xiclv 
from their highest towers, and, behold, their favourite groves 
were sinking beneath the blows of the Christian pioneers f The 
Moors sallied forth with fiery zeal to protect their beloved 
gardras and the orchards in which they so much delighted, 
rhe Christians, however, were too well supported to be driven 
from their work. Day after day the gardens became the scene 
of incessant and bloody skirmishings. Still the devastation of 
the groves went on, for King Ferdinand w'as too well aware of 
the necessity of clearing away this screen of woods not to bend 
ail his^ forces to the undertaking. It was a work, however, of : 
gigantic toil and patience. The trees were of such magnitude, 
and so closely set together, and spread over so -wide an extent, 
that, notwithstanding four thousand men were employed, thev 
could scarcely clear a strip of land ten paces broad "within a 
day; and such were the interruptions from the incessant assaults 
of the Moors, that it was full forty da vs before the orchards were 
completely levelled. 

The devoted city of Baza now lay stripped of its beautiful 
covenng of groves and gardens, at once its ornament, its delight, 
and its protection. The besiegers went on slowly and surely, 
mth almost incredible labours, to invest and isolate the city! 

I hey connected their camps by a deep trench across the plain, 
a league m length, into which they diverted the waters of the 
mountain streams. They protected this trench by palisadoe.s, 
fortified by fifteen castles at regular distances. They dug a 
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deep trench also, two leaguesdn leagth,: .across the mountain, 
in the rear of the city, Teaching from camp to camp, and 
fortified it on each side with walls . of earth and 'Stone and. wood* 
Thus tile floors were enclosed on all sides by trenchesypalisadoes, 
walls, and castles; so that it was ■ impossible for Them to' sally 
bc3’c)nd this great line of circumvallation, nor could any force 
enter to tiieir succour, Ferdinand made an attempt likewise 
to rut off the supply of water from the cityp .''for water/' 
o^serve:■^ the worthy Agapicla, "is more, necessary, to these' 
iiUldfTs bread; as they make .use of it in repeated daily 
abiutiiTUS enjoined by their damnable religion, and employ it in. 
ImILs. cjoj in a Ihoiisarid other. idle and extravagant modes, of 
vidcli Spaniards and Christians make but little account. 

Tiicn* was a noble fountain of pure 'water,, ivhich gushed 
out at: the foot of the hill. Albohacin, just behind, the city.' 
Tilt; Moors had almost a superstitious fondness for this fountain, 
a,nr| ilaT/ dcpeiitlccl upon it for their supplies.' Receiving 
iiitiination from some dese'rters of the plan of King Ferdinand 
io get possessiun of this precious fountain, they sallied forth 
at night, and threw up such powerful works upon the impend- 
ing hill, as to set all attempts of the Christian assailants at 
defiance. 


CHAPTER. LXXIV ' 

The ...siege of /Baza, while it displayed the skill and science 
,oi..the Ghristian co.mmanders, gave but. little scope .for -the 
adventurous spi.rit a.iid. fiery valour of the' young. Spanish 
cavaliers. They repined at' the tedious monotony^ and. dull 
security of their fortified camp; and longed for some soul- 
stirring exploit of difficulty and danger. Two of the most' 
spirited of^ these youthful cavaliers were Francisco de 'Bazan 
and Antonio de Cueva, the latter .of whom was sonto the Duke 
of Aihijquerriiic. As they were one day seated on the. ramparts 
Ilf the t*aiiip, and venting their impatience at this life of inaction, 
llup' wen ovcirlifjard by a veteran adaiid,.one of those scouts, or 
pidto', wlio iwe acquainted with .aill,' parts of' the country. 
"vSirififcH/' said lie, /'^if you wish .Tor ,a service of peril and 
profit; if you art willing to pluck the fiery. ’.old Moor by the 
beard; I can lead you to wffiere you may .put .your mettle to 
the proof. Hard by the city. of . Guadix, are -^certain hamlets,' 
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nch in booty; I can conduct you by a way in which vrm m 
come upon them by surprise/ and/ if you .are arcool b the 
head as you are hot m the spur, you may bear off your snnils 
from under the very eyes of old El Zagal” The idea of thus 

^hn,/ predatory excursions^ were freouent 

towns of the Alpuxarras, had recentlv harassed the Chrisiian 
temtones by expeditions of the kind. P>ancisJrd?j™ 
end Antonio de Cueva soon found other vouna cavaliers of 

St Tf adventure; ;in<i, in a” little 

nearly three hundred horse and two hundred 

foot, leady equipped, and eager for the foray. 

camiw!Tth?®T nation secret, they 'sallied out of (he 
evening, and, guided bv their ad-ilid 

Sf m STabf r /cTTroSsIf 

night, until, early one morning before cock crowing, thev fell 

sackeT thTh " made prisoners of the inhabitants, 

sacked the houses, ravaged the fields, and, sweeping throu<»h 

the meadows gathered together all the flocks and herd's. With- 

murf likinr^rn™® “P«*^ their 

atT, cT ri 1 ? ^ ^ the mountains, before the 

al^ should be given, and the country roused. 

however, had fled to Guadix, and 
Sv SemhtT to El Zagal. The beard of old 

hund/erl ^mediately sent out six 

tte with orders to recover 

GaiKhT*^’ insolent marauders captive to 

an?sL^e^ n?” urging their cavalgada of cattle 

nTmS a mountain as fast as their own weariness would 
p nut, when, looking back, they beheld a great cloud of dust 
and presently descried the turbaned host hot upon their traces' 
friir?V'*T ^^Pecior in number; thev were 

horses w/^P for “Ti "'Pereas both the.N- and their 

inf /!, 1 t rT T "‘eh‘s of hard niarch- 

■ommafn^rf f homemen, therefore, gathered uuind the 
SDdl i proposed that they should relinquish their 

spoil, and save them.selves by flight. The capluin.s, Frandsco 

blow/Tu abandon our prey ivlihoiit striking a 

Wow ; Leave our fooL soldiers, too, in the lurch, to be otV 
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whelmed by the enemy ? If any one gives such counsel through 
fear, he mistakes the course of safety; for there is less danger 
in presenting a bold front to the foe," than in turning a dastard 
back : and fewer men are killed in a brave advance than in a 
ro’.vardl}? retreat.” 

.Some of the cavaliers were touched by these words, and 
declared that they would stand by the foot soldiers, like true 
■ ■litaprinions in arms. The great mass of the party, however, 
were volunteers, brought together by chance, who received no 
pii} . nor hiid any common tie, to keep them together in time 
of danger. The pleasure of the expedition being over, each 
lii.iu,»h)- hut of his own safety, regardless of his companions. 
As the enemy approached, the tumult of opinions increased: 


e\-ervt!iing 


confusion. The captains, to put an end 


to the thspute, ordered the standard-bearer to advance against 
the kioors; well knowing that no true cavalier would hesitate 
(.! tf.Iliiw ami defend his bauner. The standard-bearer hesitated; 
Che troops were on the point of taking to flight. Upon this, a 
cavalier of the royal guards, named Hernando Perez del Pulgar, 
akayde of the fortress of Salar, rode to the front. He took 
off a handkerchief which he wore round his head, after the 
Andalusian fashion, and tying it to the end of his lance, elevated 
it in the air. Cavaliers,” cried he, why do you take weapons 
in 3'our hands, if you depend upon your feet for safety.? This 
day will determine who is the brave man and who the coward. 
He who is disposed to fight shall not want a standard; let him 
follow this handkerchief!” So saying, he waved his Hannpr 
and spurred bravely against the Moors. His example shamed 
some, and filled others with generous emulation. All turned 
with one accord, and, following the valiant Pulgar, rushed with 
shouts upon the enemy. 

... .. .l..he Moor^, scaxcely waited to .receive the . shock ■ of their 
,.e,Ecoiin.tei » beized with a sudden panic^ they took to - flight 
arid were pursued for a great distance, with" great slaughter! 
iiiree huricired of their dead strewed the road,, and- were stripped 
and despoiled by the conquero.rs; many were taken prisoners: 
ami the Cliijstian cavaliers returned .in triumph 'to the camp 
with a. long cavalcade of sheep and cattle, and mules laden with 
)oc)ty, and bea,rjng belore them..: the singular' standard whicli 
tuid conducted them to victory.. 

When King Ferdinand was informed of the gallant action of 

Hernando J erez del Pulgar, he immediately, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood; and ordered-- that, -.in memory , of 
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his achievementSj he should bear for arms a lance with a 
handkerchief, together with a castle and tweh'e lions. This 

IS but one of many hardy and heroic deeds done bv that brave 

cavaher, in the wars against the Moors; by which he uained 
great renown, and the distinguished appellation of “ El^de las 
hazanas, ’ or “ he of the exploits.” ^ 


CHAPTER LXXV 

IHE old Moorish king, El Zagal, mounted a tower, and looked 
out eagerly, to enjoy the sight of the Christian marauders 
brought captive into the gates of Baza; but his spirits fell 
\vhen he_ beheld his owm troops stealing back in the dusk of 
the^ evening, in broken dejected parties. ' 

The fortune of war bore hard against the old monarch. His 
mind was harassed by the disastrous tidings brought each dav 
Irom Baza,_of the sufferings of the inhabitants, and^the numbers 
of the garrison slain in the frequent skirmishes. He dared not 
go in person to the relief of the place, for his presence was 
necessary in Guadix, to keep a check upon his nephew in 
tjranada. He made efforts to send reinforcements and supplies • 
but they were intercepted, and either captured or driven back! 
still his situation was, in some respects, preferable to that of 
ms nephew Boabdil. The old monarch was battling like a 
warrior on the last step of his throne. El Chiquito remained, 
a kmd of pensioned vassal, in the luxurious abode of the 
Alhambra The chivalrous part of the inhabitants of Granada 
coma not but compare the generous stand made by the warriors 
of Baza for their country -and their faith^, with their own time- 
serving submission to the yoke of an unbeliever. Every account 
they received of the wars of Baza wrung their hearts with agony • 
every account of the exploits of its devoted defenders brought 
lilushes to their cheeks. Many stole forth secret] v with their 
w-eapons, and hastened to join the besieged; and the partisans 
ot Zagal wrought upon the patriotism and passions of the 
remainder, until another of those conspiracies was formed, that 
were continually menacing the unsteady throne of Granada. 
It was concerted by the conspirators to assail the Alhamiora on 

j del Pulgar, the historian, secretarv to the Quoru Isabcila 

at the siege of Baza, and recounted this transaction in his Chrnnicle of the 
Catholic Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. 



a sudden, to sla}' Boabdil, to assemble all the troops,, 
to Guadix ; where, being reinforced by the garrison of that 
and led on by the old warrior monarch they might fall, -with 
overwhelming power, upon the Christian army before Baza. 

Fortunately for Boabdil, he discovered the conspiracy in 
time, atxi Itad the heads of the leaders struck off, and placed 
upon tile walls of the Alhambra; an act of severity, unusual 
with this mild and wavering monarch, which struck terror into 
ihr disiifiected, and produced a kind of mute tranquillity 
tliroughoul the city. 

King ]*'enlir,and had full information of all these movements 
and rat'asjres for the relief of Baza, and took timeh’’ precautions 
10 prevent ihom. Bodies of horsemen held watch in the 
pas.ses, to prevent all supplies, and to intercept any 
ptTK'rous vo! inteers irom Granada; and watch-towers were 
ereru'il. (ir scouts placed, on any commanding height, to give 
tlie alarm, at the least sign of a hostile turban. 

fne Prince Cidi Yaliye and his brave companions in arm.s 
were tlnis gradually walled up, as it were, from the rest of 
the world. A line of towers, the battlements of which bristled 
with troops, girdled their city; and behind the intervening 
bulwarks and palisadoes passed and repassed continual bodies 
of troops. Week after week, and month after month, glided 
away; ijut Ferdinand waited in vain for the garrison to be 
either terrified or starved into sun-ender. Every day they 
sallied forth with the spirit and alacrity of troops high fed. 
and flushed with confidence. “ The Christian monarch,” said 
the veteran Mqliammed ben Hassan, “ builds his hopes upon 
our glowing famt and desponding: we must manifest unusual 
cheerfulness and vigour. What would be rashness in 
senuce, becomes prudence with us.” The Prince Cidi Yahye 
agreed with him in opinion; and sallied forth, with his troops, 
upon all kinds of hare-brained exploits. They laid ambushes" 
concerted surprises, and made the most desperate assaults, 
the great extent of the Christian works rendered them weak 
in many parts. Against these the Moors directed their attacks 
surkknly breaking into them, making a hasty ravage, and 
bearing oil their booty, in triumph, to the city. Sometimes 
Hicy would .s.T,Hy forth, by the passes and clefts of the mountain 
m liic rear of the city, which it was difficult to guard; and 
nnrrymg down into the plain, would sweep off all cattle and 
siicep that were grazing near the suburbs, and all 
Irom the camp. 
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These partisan sallies brought on many sharp anci blood v 
encounters; in some of which, Don Alonzo de Aguikr and 
the^alcayde de ios Donzeles ^ distinguished themselves greatly. 
JJunng one of these hot skirmishes, which happened on the 
skirts of the mountain about twilight, a valiant cavalier, named 
, Martin Galmdo, beheld a pow^erful Moor dealing deadly blows 
about him, and making great havoc among the Christians. 
Galmdo pressed forward, and challenged him to single combat ' 
Ihe Moor, who was of the valiant tribe of the ADcnctaT.i-’ps* 
was not slow in answering the call Couching their lances' 
tney rushed furiously upon each other. At the first shock the 
Moor w’-as wounded in the face, and borne out of his saddle 
before Galindo could check his steed, and turn from his career 
the Moor sprang upon his feet, recovered his lance, and, rushing 
upon him, wounded him in the head and the arm. ThoijH-ii 
Galindo was on horseback, and the Moor on foot, yet such was 
the prowess and address of the latter, that the Ciiiistiaii knitdit 
being disabled in the arm, w’as in the utmost peril, wlien^^iiis ' 
.comrades hastened to his assistance. At their approach, "the' " 
valiant pagan retreated slowly up the rocks, keeping them at'"' 
bay, until he found himself a.mong his companions. 

Several of the young Spanish cavaliers, stung by the triumph 
of this Moslem knight, would have challenged others of the 
Moors to single combat; but King Ferdinand prohibited all 
vauntmg encounters of the kind. ^ He forbade his troops, also, 
to provoke skirmishes; well knowing that the Moors w’ere more 
.dexterous than most people in this .irregular mode of fighting, 
and were better acquainted with the ground. 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


While the holy Christian army,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
was thus beleaguering this infidel city of Baza, there rode into 
the camp, one day, two reverend friars of the order 0! Saint 
Francis, One was of portly person, and authoritative air.' 
He bestrode a _ goodly steed, well conditioned, and well 
caparisoned; while his companion rode behind him, upon u 
humble hack, poorly accoutred; and, as he rode, he scanx^ly 
raised his eyes from the ground, but maintained'a meek ami 
lowly airT* 

The arrival of two friars in the camp was not a matter of much 
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note; for, in these holy wars^ the church militant continually 
mingled in the affray, and helmet and cowl were .always seen 
togetlier; but it was soon, discovered that these, ■worthy saints 
errant were from a fai*' .country, and on a mission of great import. 
Tiiey were in truth just arrived 'from the Holy Land, being two 
of the saintly men \¥ho, kept vigil over the sepulchre of our 
Ijlessed Lord at Jerusalem. ' He of the tall and portly form and 
conimandiiig presence, was Fray Antonio Millan, prior' of the. 
I'Vanciscaii convent in the Holy City. He had a full and iorid 
countenance, a sonorous voice, and w^as round, and swelling,, and 
copiuiis in liis periods, like one accustomed to harangue, and to.. 
I)e listened to with deference. ' His companion was small' and 
spare in form, pale of visage, a.iid soft, and silken, and almost 
whispering in speech, ‘‘He had a humble and lowly, w^ay/^ 
says Agapida; “ evermore bowing the head, as became one of 
his calling, \h-it he was one of the most active, zealous, and 
effective brothers of the convent ; and, when he raised his small 
black eye from the earth, there mis a keen glance out of the 
comer, which showed that, though harmless as a dove, he was, 
nevertheless, as wise as a serpent.^’ 

.These ho,ly men had come, on a momentous embassy, from 
the Grand Soldan of Egypt; or, as Agapida terms him, in the 
iangiiage of the day, the Soldan of Babylon. The league which 
had been made between that potentate and his arch foe, the 
Grand lurk, Bajazet II., to unite in arms for the salvation of 
Granada, as has been . mentioned in a previous chapter of this- 
ciironicle, had come to nought. The infidel princes had again 
taken .up arms against each other, and had relapsed into their 
ancient hostility. Still the Grand Soldan, as head of the whole 
Moslem sect, considered himself bound to preserve the kingdom 
of Granada from the grasp of unbelievers. He despatched, 
therefore, these two holy friars with letters to the Castilian 
sovereigns,^ as well as to the pope and to' the King of Naples, 
remoiistmting against the evils done To the Moors of the king- 
dcmi of Granada, who were of his faith and' kindred: .whereas, 
it was well known, that great numbers of Christians were in- " 
diilged^anrl protected in the full enjoyment of their property, 
their iibeity, and their faith, in his dominions."'' He' 'insisted, 
thercfiirc^, that this war should cease; that the Moors of Granada 
rhimhl lx* reinstated ^in the territory of. which they had been 
clispossessed : otlierwisc, he threatened to .put to death all the 
Christians beneath his sway, to "demolish their convents and 
temples, and to destroy the Holy Sepulchre. ' ' ■ 

■ "R' : 
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Tiis fearful menace had spread consternation amon<T th» 
Christians of Palestine; and when the intrepid Fray Antonio 

Milian and liis lowly companion departed on their mission' thev 
were accompanied far from the gates of Jerusalem bv a.ii anxious 
throng of brethren and disciples, who remained wakdiing them, 
with tearful eyes as they journeyed over the plains of judea, " 
These holy ambassadors were received with great distinction 
by King Ferdinand ; for men of their cloth had ever high honour 
and consideration in his court. He had long and freqnerit con- 
versations wdth them about the Holy Land, the stale of "tin* 
Christian church in the dominions of the Grand Sokkn^ and of 
the policy and conduct of that arch infidel towards it. ^Tlie 
portly prior of the Franciscan convent was full, and remind, and 
oratorical in his replies, and the king expressed himsdr'iimdi 
pleased with the eloquence of his periods: but the politic 
monarch was observed to lend a dose and attentive ear to the 
wdiispering voice of the lowly companion; whose discourse 
adds Agapida, “ though modest and low, was clear and fluent 
and full of subtle wisdom.’^ ^ 

These holy friars had visited Rome in their journeying, ^vliere 
they had delivered the letter of the Soldan to the sovereign 
pontiff. His holiness had written by them to the Castilian 
sovereigns, requesting to know what reply they had to offer to 
this demand of the oriental potentate. 

The King of Naples also wrote to them on the subject, but in 
waryr terms. He inquired into the course of this w^ar with the 
Moors of Granada, and expressed great marvel at its events* 

'' as if/' says Agapida, both were not notorious throughout 
ail the Christian world. Nay," adds the worthy friar, with 
becoming indignation, “ he uttered opinions savouring of little 
better than damnable heresy; for he observed that although 
the Moors were of a different sect, they ought not to be mah 
treated wdthout just cause; and hinted, that, if the Castilian 
sovereigns did not suffer any crying injury from the Moors, it 
would be improper to do anything vLich might draw <Treat 
d^age upon the Christians: as if, when once the sword of the 
faith was drawn, it ought ever to be sheathed until this scorn id' 
heathendom were utterly destroyed, or driven from ijie land,, 
But this monarch," he continues, was more kindly disposed 
towards the infidels than was honest and lawful in a Cfiristian 
prince, and was at that very time in league with the Soldan 
against their common enemy, the Grand Turk," 

These pious sentiments of the truly catholic Agapida are 
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crhtwd by Padri* Mariana, in his history;’- but the worthy 
t',h_ri)iiic!ur. Pedro AViarca, attributes the interference of the 
King of Kaples, not to lack of orthodoxy in religion, but to an 
cxc-L'Ks of worldly policy; he being apprehensive that, should 
Ferdinand conquer the Moors of Granada, he might have time 
and means U) assert a claim uf the house of Arragon to the crown 
of Naples, 

•* King Ferdinand,” continues the worthy father Pedro 
Aliarcu, “ was no less master of dissimulation than his cousin of 
Xiqilcs ; SI) hu replied to him with the utmost suavity- of manner; 
goinu intai a minute and patient vindication of the war, and 
taking groat apparent pains to inform him of those things which 
s>.il Ihc world knew, but of which the other pretended to be 
iiptor.mt.” “ At- the same time, he soothed his solicitude about 
the iiuo of the Christians in the empire of the Grand Soldan- 
assuring him_, that the great revenue extorted from them in 
rents and tributes would be a certain protection avainst the 
threatened violence. ° 

_ To the pope, he made the usual vindication of the war- that 
i^t was for the recovery of ancient territory^ usurped by the Moors 

for me puaishmeiit of wars and violences indicted upon the Chris- 
tians; and^ finally^ that it was a holy crusade, for the glorv and^ ' ■ 
advaiiccTOCiit of the church. ■ ® ^ 

-‘ It was a truly edifying sight,” says Agapida, “ to behold 
these Inars, after they had had their audience of the kina 
moving about the camp, always, surrounded by nobles and 
cavaliers oj high and martial renown; these were insatiable in 
their questions about the Holy Land, the state of the sepulchre 
oi fuJ- Lord, and the sufferings of the devoted brethren who 
guarded It, and the pious pilgrims who resorted there to pay their 
vovvs._ _ Ihe portly prior of the convent would stand with loftv 
and Sinning countenance, in the midst of these iron warriors 
and dedaini with resounding eloquence on the history of the 
sepu chre; but the humble brother would ever and Mon si 5 i 
deeply, and. in low tones, utter some tale of sufferings and 
uutRige, at which hi.s steel dad hearers would grasp the hilts of 

-iieir swinls, and mutter between their clenched teeth prayers 
lor aiwlher crusade.” -cslu piayus 

Ihe pitms trifirs, having finkhed their mission to the kin^ 

.‘111. bfcii tre.ilis,. with all due distinction, took their leave and 
auidfd their way to Jaen, to visit the most catholic of queens 

2 4 1 ^Mariana, lib. xxv. cap. 15.' 

,Abatca,.Anales de Aragoii, rey.'xxx. cap. 3. 
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Isabella, whose heart was the seat of piety, received them as 
sacred men, invested with more than human dignity. During 

.tiieir residence at Jaen^c. they were ..continually in. the rova! 
presence; the respectable prior of the convent moved and melted 
the ladies of the court by his florid^ rhetoric;, butiiis lowly com- 
panion. was observed to have continual, access to the royal ear, 
■‘^'That saintly and soft ^ spoken ^ m.esse.n.ger/^ says Agapida 
Received the reward of his humility,, for the queen, moved bv 
his.' frequent representations, made in all modesty and lowliness 
of spirit, granted a. yearly.' sum: in perpetuity of one thousand 
ducats in gold for the support of the monks of the convents of 
the. Holy Sepulch^e.'^l 

. Moreover, on the departure of these ...holy ambassadors, the 
excellent and most catholic queen' delivered to them a/ veil 
devoutly embroidered with her own royal hands, to be placed 
over the Holy Sepulchre. precious and inestimable present, 
which called forth a most eloquent tribute of thanks from the 
portly prior, but which brought tears into the eves of his lowlv 
companion,**^ 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

It has been the custom to laud the conduct and address of 
King Ferdinand in this most arduous and protracted war; 
but the sage Agapida is more disposed to give credit to the 
councils and measures of the queen, who, he observes, though 
less ostensible in action, was in truth the very soul, the vital 
principle, of this great enterprise. While King Ferdinand was 

^ La Reyna dio A los frailes mil dueados de renta corda ano para el 
sustento de los religiosos del Santo Sepnlcro, que es la mefor himosra v 
sustento que hasta nuestros dias haquedado a estos relis'iosos'de jenssalem: 
para donde les dio la reyna un velo labrado por siis’ manes pax-a pom'T 
encima de la santa sepultura del Senor. Garibav, Comp. Hist lib .tviH 
cap. 36. ' .' .V .. .‘ 

is proper to mention^ the result of this mission of the two friars, 
and which the worthy A^japida has neglected to record. At a suh^-'-Hiuent 
3>enod, the Catholic sovereigns sent the distinguished hisionai/"pirtrr> 
Martyr of Angleria, as ambassador to the Grand Soldan. 'that able man 
made such representations as were perfectly satisfactorv to ilie Orieru.d 
potentate. ^ He also obtained from him the" remission of manv fuiactions 
and extortions heretofore practised unon Christian pilgrims fi'c 

Holy Sepulchre, which, it is presiimkl, had bt-en gentiv but ’ rrlgeivTv 
detailed to the monarch by the lowlv friar. Pietro !^lartvr wrote ah 
account of his embassy to the Grand Soldan; a work /rreatlv esteemed 
containing much curious information. It" is entitled 
De Legatione Babilonic^.’* 
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bustling in his campy and making a glittering 'display with his 
gallant chivalry ; she^ surrounded , by her saintly counsellors^ 
in the episcopal palace of Jaen^ was devising -ways and means 
to keep the king and his army in, existence. ' She had; pledged , 
herself to provide a supply of men, .and money, and provisions, 
until the city should be taken; the hardships of' the siege caused 
a. fearful waste of life; but the supply of men was the least 
diflicu 1 1 pa rt of her u nder taking. So beloved was' the ■ queen by 
tile chivalry of Spain, that on her calling on them for assistance, 
not a grandee or cavalier, that yet lingered at home, ,but either 
rcpairf'd in person or sent forces to the camp;, the ancient and 
warlike families vied with each other, in marshalling forth their 
'\“tissals; and thus the besieged Moors beheld each' day fresh 
t,ro(j|,JS arri\drig before their city, and new ensigns and pennons 
displayed, em!)Iazoned with arms well known, to the veteran 
wi'^irriors, . ■ ' 

.Blit the most arduous task was. to keep up a regular supply 
of provisions. It was not the army alone that had to be sup- 
ported, but also the captured towns and their garrisons; for the 
whole country around them had been ravaged, and the con- 
querors were in danger of starving in the midk of the land they 
had desolated. ' To transport what was daily required for such 
immense numbers was a gigantic undertaking, in a country’’ 
where there was neither w^ater conveyance, nor roads for 
carriages. Everything had to be borne by beasts of burden, 
over rugged and broken paths of the mountains, and through 
dangerous defiles,. exposed to the attacks and plunderings of the 
.Moo.rs. , ' . , ' . . . 

„ The w,ary and calculating merchants, accustomed to supply the 
.'army, shrunk from engaging, at their -own risk, in so ■ hazardous 
an undertaking. The queen, therefore, hired fourteen thousand 
beasts of burden, and ordered -all the wheat and barley to be 
bought up ill Aiidakisia, and in the domains -of the knights of 
Santiago and jdalatrava. She distributed the administration 
of these supplies among able and confidential persons. ' Some 
were employed to collect the grain, O'thers to take it to the mills, 
Olliers to superintend the grinding and delivery, and others to 
convey it to the camp. To every' two- hundred animals a mule- 
teer was allotted, to take charge/ of them .on- the route.. ' Thus 
great lines of convov's were in cons'tant movement, traversing 
the mountains to and fro, guarded by .large bodies -of troops, to 
defend them ^from hovering parties' of the.. Moors. Not a single 
day’s intermissioii was allowed; for the army depended upon 
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SStoilltS! ™ »“5 

^ Incredible were the expenses incurred in this business- Imi- 
the queen had ghostly advisers, thoroughlv vLS fn the 
of getting at the resources of the countr}-. ' Manv worthy Vre 
lates opened the deep purses of the church, and furnisheddo^ans 
from the revenues of their dioceses and convents; and iS- 
pious contiibutions were eventually rewarded liv - Prnvirirm ^ " 
to„dr«l fold. Merchants and o 

fident of the punctual faith of the queen, advanced !ar<'-e’snin- 
security of her word; many noble families lent llidr 
plate without waiting to be asked. The queen, also, sold certain 

revemes at great sacrifices, assigning the 

re\ enues of towns and cities for the payment. FinrliiW- qll 

insufhcient to satisfy the enormous e.xpcnditure. Klic"'sr'’it t-c- 
gold and plate, and all her jewels, to the cities of Valencia and 

Barcelona, where they were pledged for a great 

£ amy.' appropriated to keep up the supplies of 

Tn thfhTs?t nf ^ ma^animous woman, a great host, encamped 
m the heart of a warlike country, accessible only over mountain 
oads, was maintamed in continual abundance: nor was it 
suppled merely with the necessaries and comforts of life The 
powerful escorts drew merchants and artificers from all parts, 
a HtXvvl ™ carav^s, to tliis_ great military market. In 
all kinrlJ abounded with tradesmen and artists of 

voiitofnl to the luxury and ostentation of the 

atppi J ivalry. Here might be seen cunning artificers in 
steel, and accomplished armourers, achieving those rare and 
sumptoous helmets and cuirasses richly gilt, inlaid, and em- 
bossed, m which the Spanish cavaliers deirghted ; saddlers .and 
horse-milliners also, wdiose tents glittered 
town n ^tousings and caparisons. The merchant^ spread 
to. brocades, fine linen.r and 

• P® to"to_of the nobility ^vere prodigullv rk-roratc-d 
with all kinds of the richest stuffs, and dazzled the evt n ith their 
^ould the grave looks and gmvc speeches of 
&ng Ferdinand prevent his youthful cavaliers from vyeinir with 
^ch other m the splendour of their dresses and caparisons,' on all 
occasions of parade and ceremony. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 

Wmi i.' tlie CIirisHfin ramp, thus gay and gorgeous, spread itself 
out like a linliclar pageant before the walls of Baza; while a 
long line of beasts nf burden, laden with provisions and luxuries, 
ft cre^ seen descending the valley from morning till night, and 
Ijmirina" inlo thc_ ramp a continued stream of abundance, the 
uidhn.uuale g,;rris',m found their resources rapidly wasting away, 
ind fanme aJna.ay began to pinch the peaceful parAjf the 
CMninru’iilfy, ' ' 

^ I 'it!; \’ali>'e iiatJ acted with great spirit and valour, as long as 
there was any prospect of success; but he began to lose his 
u.aiai fm, and .'inimaticm, and was observed to' pace the walls 
111 B.iza with a pensive air, casting many a wistful look towards 
llie^ .Chiistiiiii caBip, and sinking into profound , reveries and 
cogitations. TIic \-ctemn alcayde, Mohammed Ben Hassen, 
noticed these desponding moods, and endeavoured to rally the 
spirits^y the prince. “ The rainy season is at hand,” would he 
cry; “the floods ivill soon pour down from the mountains- 
Sf, overflow their banlcs, and inundate the valleys! 

ihe Christian king already begins to waver; he dare not linger 
and encoiinter such a season^ in a plain cut up bv canals and 
rivulets. A single yvintry storm from our mountains would wash 
away his canvas city, and sweep off those gay pavilions, like 
wreaths of snow before the blast. 

The Prince Cidi Yahye took heart at these words, and counted 
the days ^ they passed, until the stormy season should com- 
mence. As ha watched the Christian camp, he beheld it one 
iiioinmg in universal commotion. There was an unusual sound 
ot hammers m every part, as if some new engines of war were 
constructing. At length, to his astonishment, the walls and 
roots ol houses began to appear above the bulwarks. In a little 
while there were above a thousand edifices of wood and plaster 
weclcd, (luvered with tiles, taken from the demolished towers 
ol the orchards, and liearing the pennons of various commanders 
ami (yviuiers-^ w-hile Ihc common soldiery constructed huts of 
Olay and brandies of trees, and thatched them with straw. Thus, 
l'.i the dismay of the Moors, within four days the light tents and 
gay pa vilions, which had whitened their hills and plains, passed 
away like summer clouds; and the unsubstantial camp assumed 
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the solid appearance of a city laid out into streets and squares. 

In the centre rose a large edifice/ which overlooked the whole 
, and the royal standard of Arragon and, Castile, proudly floating 
above it, showed it to be. the, palace of the:king> ' . . 

Ferdmand had taken the sudden resolution thus to. turn his 
camp, into a city, .partly to provide against the.approachino* 
..sepon,. and .partly to convince the Moors of. .his fi,x.ecl deter» 
..mmation to continue the siege. In their haste' to e,rect their 
.dwellings, however, the Spanish cavaliers had not properly con- 
sidered the nature of the climate. For the,, greater part of the 
year there scarcely falls a drop of rain' on, the thirsty soil of 
i^dalusia; the rambIas,,or dry channels of the torrents, remain 
deep .and arid gashes and clefts, in the sides of '.the rooim tains. 
The perennial streams shrink up to mere threads of water, which* 
tinkling down the bottoms of the deep barrancas or ravines 
scarcely feed and keep alive the rivers of the valleys. The rivers^ 
almost lost in their wide and naked body, seem like thirsty rills,* 
winding in serpentine mazes through deserts of' sand and stones: 
and so shallow and tranquil in their course as to be forded in 
safety in almost every part. One autumnal tempest of rain 
however, changes the whole face of nature. The clouds break 
in deluges among the vast congregation of mountains. The 
ramblas are suddenly filled with raging floods, the tmkiino’ 
rivulets swell to thundering torrents, that come roaring down 
from the mountains, precipitating great masses of rocks in their 
career. The late meandering river spreads over its once naked 
bed, lashes its surges against the banks, and rushes, like a wide 
and foaming inundation, through the valley. 

Scarcely had the Christians finished their slightly built 
edifices; when an autumnal tempest of the kind came scouring 
from the mountains. The camp was immediately overfiowecL 
Many of the houses, undermined by the floods or beaten by the 
rain, crumbled away, and fell to the earth, burying man and 
beast beneath their ruins. Several valuable lives were lost, 
and great numbers of horses and other animals perished. To 
add to the distress and confusion of the camp, the dailv supply 
■of provisions suddenly ceased, for the rain had broken up the 
roads, and rendered the rivers impassable. A panic seized 
upon the army, for the cessation of a single day\s supply pro- 
duced a scarcity of bread and provender. Fortunately, the 
rain was but transient. The torrents rushed by, and ceased; 
the rivers shrunk back again to their narrow channels; and the 
^ Cura de los Palacios. Pulgar, etc. 
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ciinv-oys, that had been detained upon their banks, arrived in 

the camp. 

No^Kooner did Queen Isabella hear . of this interruption of. her ■ 
supplies than, with her usual vigilance .and activity, she. pro- 
vided against its recurrence.' She despatched six thousand foot 
soldiers, under the command of experienced officers, to repair the 
roads, and ^ to mahe causeways and bridges, for the distance 
!'>f seven Spanish kagiics. The' troops,' also, who had been 
staljoocd in the nioiin tains by the king to guard ' the ■ defiles, 
iiiaii«3 :wo padis, (jue for the convoys going to the camp, and the 
other lor those returrdng, that they 'might not meet and impede 
The cdiiices, w^hicli had been demolished by the late 
fii'jfuls, were rebuilt in a firmer manner, and. precautions .were 
iaiom pnjtcjct the camp from future inundations. 


CIIAPTE.R LXXIX 

When King Ferdinand beheld the ravage and confusion 
produced by a single autumnal ^storm; and bethought him of 
all. .'inukidies to which a besiegi!i.g camp is exposed in . i.n,- 
demcnt seasons, be began to feel his compassion kindling for 
tii'e soifering people of Baza, and an inclination to grant them 
more favourable terpj,s. He sent, therefore, several messacres 
to the alcayde, ^Mohaiiiiiied ben Hassan, offering liberty 
person and security /jf property for the .inhabitants, and large 
rewards for himself, if he would surrender'the city. The veteran ■ 
Molianinied was not to be .dazzled by the splendid offers of the 
monarch. He lia,d received exaggerated accounts. of the damage ■' 
done to^the Ciinstian aiiiip by the late storm, and of the suffer- 
ings and discoiitents of the army, in consequence of the transient 
mterruption of supphes. He considered the overtures of 
rerdmand as proofs of the desperate state of his affairs. ■ 
lillle more jia, lienee A’ said the shrewd old warrior, “and 'we 
sliail see this crowd of (Tiristian locustS' driven away before the 
winter stmiiis. When they once 'turn their backs, it will be' our 
lot !«} Ktnke; and, with the help of Allah,. ' the ■ blow "shall be 
tbaasive. ^ lie sent a firm, though courteous, .refusal to the 
ViirLslian nionarrh; and, in the meantim.e., animated his cora- 
paiiitms to sally lortlj, with more sp..irit.than ever,.to attack the ' 
b|mriisii outposts, and those labouring in the ' trenches. The 
consequence was a daily occurrence of the most daring'and bloody 
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skirmishes, that cost the lives of many of the bravest and most 
adventurous cavaliers of either aniiy. ' 

In one of these sallies, near three hundred- horse and two 
moi^and foot' Biounted the heights behind the city^ to capture 
the Christians who were employed upon the works. They came 
by surpnse upon a body of guards, esquires of the Count de 
Uienat killed some, put the rest to flight, and pursued tlieni 
down the mountain, until they came in sight of a small force 
under the Count de Tendilla and Gonsalvo of Cordova. The 
Moors came rushing flown with such fury that many of th.e meni 
of the Count de_ Tendilla betook themselves to flight. The 
brave count considered it less dangerous to light thiln to lict;. 
Bracing his buckler, therefore, and grasping his trusty weapon, 
he stood his ground with his accustomed prowes.s. Gonsalvo nf 
Cordova ranged himself by his side; and, marshalling the troops 
, wiiicli remained with them^ a valiant front was made to the 
Moors. ' ' 

Ihe infidels pressed them hard, and were gaining 'the ad-'' 

. vantage, when Alonzo de Aguilar, hearing of tfie danger of his- 
brother Gonsalvo, fiew to his a„ssistance, accompanied by the 
Count of Urefia and a body of their troops. A hot contest 
ensued, from cliff to cliff and glen to glen. The Moors were 
fewer in number; but they excelled in the dexterity and light- 
ness requisite for these scrambling skirmishes. They were at 
length driven from their vantage ground, and pursued by 
Alonzo de Aguilar and his brother Gonsalvo to the verv suburbs 
of the city; leaving many of the bravest of their men upon the 
field.' ' . . ,' 

.Such was one of. innumerable ..rough encounters which were''': 
.daily taking place, in which many , brave cavaliers w-^ere . slain,"'' 
without any apparent benefit^^o either party. The Moors, not- 
.withstanding repeated defe|j%‘ and losses, continued to sally 
forth daih" wdth astonishm<^pirit and vigour; and the obstinacy 
of their. defence seemed to increase with, their sufferings, ■ ' ■ 

., ...The Prince Cidi Yahye was ever .foremost in these sallies; 
but lie grew daily more despairing of success. All the money 
in the military chest was expended, and there was no longer 
wdierewithal to pay the hired troops. Still the veteran 
Mohammed ben Hassan undertook to provide for lliis emergency. 
Summoning the principal inhabitants, he represented Ihe’ntceV 
sity of some exertion and sacrifice on their part to maintain the 
defence of the city. “The emmj/' said he, “dreads the 
approach of winter, and our perseverance drives him to despair. 
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A little longer^ and he will leave you in quiet enjoyment of your 
lowers and families. But our troops must' be ■ paid, to keep 
them ^ in good heart. Our money is exhausted^ and ail our 
siij)pli(is are cut oft It is impossible to, continue our defence 

without your aidd^' 

^ Upon tl'iis the citizens consulted together; and they collected^ 
all their vessels, of gold and silver, and ' brought ■ them 
MoliaiTiini'd hen llassam “ Take these,/'’- said they, “ and coin ' 
’ hi'rTi. or sell them, or pledge them for money wherewith to pay 
du! Iroopsd' The uomen of Baza, also, . were ' seized with 
.ticnrroiis mmkiikm. “ Shall we deck ourselves with gorgeous : 

said they, **' when our country is- desolate, and. its 
wi h ndins in hviU hu ad? ” So they took'their collars, ..and 
I'inicelets, and anklels, and other ornaments of gold, and alUheir -' 
jewel's placed them in the hands of the veteran alcayde. 
'■1h.ke these spoils of our vanit}?/' said .they, *'-and let them 
contribute to the defence of our homes, and families. If Baza 
i'-ie delivered we need no jewels to grace our rejoicing; and' if 

Bazafalls, of what avail are ornaments to the captive ? ■ 

By these contributions was Mohammed enabled to pay the- 
soldier}^, ^ and to carry on the defence of the ci.ty wdth unabated^ 
spiiit. ridings were speedily conveyed to King Ferdinand of 
this generous _clevotioii on the part of the people of Baza, and 
the jiopes wliidi the Moorish commanders gave them that the' 
Christian aniiy vv^ould soon abandon., the siege in despair. 
/‘They shall have convincing proof of the. fallacy of such .. 
hopes,” said the .pohtic mo,narcli. -So he wrote forthwith to^ - 
Queen Isabella, praying her to come to the camp in state, with 
all I'ler train and, retinue, a,n,d pniblicly to take up her residence'' - 
,. ..there, for the winter. ,By these means the Moors 'would be con- 
vinced of the settled determination' of the sovereigns to 'persist 
in tlie siege until the city should surrender, and he trusted they 
vmdd be brought to speedy capitulafeion. ' ' 


CHAPTER LXXX 


yriuAMMi'j) BEN JIassan still encouraged his companions with 
t.opf.s tlkit the royaJ army would soon relinquish the siege, when 
tit V heard one diiy shouts of joy from the Christian camp, and 
ifiiirioenng salvos ol^ artilleiy. Word '^vas' brought at the same 
time, irum the sentinels on the watchtowers,'that a Christian j 
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army was approaching down the valley. Mohammed and his 
fellow commanders^ ascended one of the highest towers of the 
walls^ and beheld in truth a numerous force in shining array 
descending .the hills, and heard the ' distant' clangour of the 
trumpets and the faint swell of the triumphant music. As the'"^ 
host drew nearer, they descried a stately dame magnificently 
•attired, whom they soon discovered to be the queen. She was 
riding , on a mule, the ■ sumptuous trappings of .which were re- 
splendent with gold, and reached to the ground. On her right 
/hand.. rode her daughter, the Princess Isabella,, equally splendid 
in her array^ on her left, the venerable grand card'inai of Spain. 
A noble train of ladies and cavalierS' followed 'her, together with 
pages and esquires, and a numerous guard of hidalgos of high 
rank, arrayed in superb armour. When the veteran Mohammed 
ben Hassan beheld that this was the Queen Isabella arriving in 
state to take up her residence in the camp, his heart failed him. 
Ile^ shook his head mournfiilh’, and turning to his captains, 

‘ Cavaliers,’^ said he, the fate of Baza is decided ! ” 

The Moorish commanders remained gazing with a mingled 
feeling of grief and admiration at this magnificent pageant, 
which foreboded the fall of their city. Some of the troops %vould 
have sallied forth in one of their desperate skirmishes to attack 
the royal guard, but the Prince Cidi Yahye forbade them; nor 
would he allow any artiller}^ to be discharged, or any molesta- 
tion or insult to be offered; for the character of Isabella was 
venerated even by the Moors, and most of the commanders pos- 
sessed that high and chivalrous courtesy which belongs to heroic 
spirits, for they were among the noblest and bravest cavaliers 
of the Moorish nation. 

The inhabitants of Baza, when they learned that the Christian 
queen was approaching the camp, eagerly sought every eminence 
that could command a view of the plain, and ever\" battlement, 
and tower, and mosque, was covered with tiirbaned' heads gazing 
at the glorious spectacle. They beheld King Ferdinand issue 
forth .ill royal state, attended b}^ the Marquis of Cadiz, the master 
of Santiago, the Duke of Alva, the Admiral of Castile, and many 
other nobles .of renown,, while the whole, chivalry of the camp, 
sumptiioiLsIy arrayed, followed in his train, and the populace 
...lent the air with acclamations at the sight of the patriot queen.'. 

^ When the sovereigns had met and embraced each other, the 
two hosts mingled together and entered the camp in martial 
pomp, and the eyes of the infidel beholders were dazzled bv the 
flash of armour, the splendour of golden caparisons, the gorgeous ' 
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display of silks, and brocades, and velvets, of tossing plumes 

and fluttering banners. There was at. the same time 'a trium- 
pliaiit sound of drums and trumpets, clarions, and sackbuts.. 
mingled with the sweet melody of , the dulcimer, which cam.e 
swelling in burs.ts nf , harmony that seemed to rise up to the 
beavensd- - . ' ^ 

“ On the arrival of the queen/’ says the historian Hernande 
del Pulgar, who was present at the time, ‘Mt was marvellous' 
to behold how, all at once, the rigour and turbulence of war was, 
softened, and the storm of passions sunk into a cairn. ' The' sword 
was slieathed, the crossbow no longer launched its deadly shafts, 
and the artiller}’, which .had hitherto kept up an incessant uproar^ 
now ceased its thiiiidermg. On both sides there was still a" 
vigilant guard kept up, the sentinels bristled the -walls of Baza 
with tiieir lances, and the guards patrolled the -Christian camp, 
blit tlicie was no sallying forth to skirmish, nor any wanton, 
violence or carnage. . ■ 

^ Prince' ,Cidi Yahye saw by the arri.val.of the queen that- the 
Christians ^were determ.ined to continue the siege, and he knew 
that the. city would have to capitulate. He had been prodigal 
of the lives of his soldiers as long as he thought a military good, 
was to be gained by the sacrifice, but he was sparing of their 
blood ill a hopeless cause, and wary of exasperating the enemy 
by an obstinate hopeless defence. 

At tli'C request of Prince Cidi Yahye a parley was granted , 
and the master commander of Leon, Don Gutiere de Cardenas 
wm appointed to confer with the valiant alcayde Mohammed! : 
Ihey met at an appointed place, within view - of both camp and 
city , honourably , attended' by cavaliers . of either army Their 
meeting was highly courteous, for they had learned, from rough ' 
...encounters in the fi,ei,d, to admire: each- other’s prowess. 'The 
commander . of Leon, in an earnest speech, -pointed out 'the 
liopelessiiess of .any further defence, and warned Mohammed of 
the ills which .Malaga had incurred by its obstinacy. “ I promise. ■ ' 
in the name of my sovereign/,’ said he, that if .you surrender 
j,iiiiiiediately, the inhabitants shall be treated as subjects and 
piotected in property, liberty, and relig,ion; if -you refuse, you. 
who are now renowned, as an able and' judicious commander, will' 
be c iargeable wnth the ' confiscations, - captivities, and deaths, 
winch may be suffered .by the people of - Baza/’ - 
I he commander ceased,, and Mohammed returned to the city 
to consult with his companions. It was evident^that all further 
^ Cura .de.los Palacios* 
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resistance was hopeless, but the Moorish commanders felt that 
a cloud might rest upon their names should the}’*, of their own 
discretion, surrender so important a place without its having 
sustained an assault. Prince Cidi Yahye requested permission , 
therefore, to send an envoy to Guadix with a letter to the old 
monarch, El Zagal, treating of the surrender. The request was 
granted, a safe conduct assured to the envoy, and the veteran 
alcayde, Mohammed ben Hassan, departed upon this momentous 
'mission., . ■ ■■ 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

The old warrior king was seated in an inner chamber of the 
•castle of Guadix, much cast dovm in spirit, and ruminating on 
his gloomy fortunes, when an envoy from Baza was announced, 
and the veteran alcayde Mohammed stood before him. El 
Zagal saw disastrous tidings written in his countenance. How 
fares it with Baza? ’’ said he, summoning up his spirits to the 
question. Let this inform thee/ ^ replied Mohammed ; and he 
delivered into his hands the letter from the Prince Cidi Yahye. 
This letter spoke of the desperate situation of Baza, the impossi- 
bility of holding out longer, without assistance from El Zagal, and 
the favourable terms offered by the Castilian sovereigns. Had 
it been written by any other person, El Zagal might have received 
it with distrust and indignation; but he confided in Cidi Yahye 
as in a second self; and the Tivords of his letter sunk deep in bis 
heart. When he had finished reading it, he sighed deeply, and 
remained for some time lost in thought, with his head drooping 
upon his bosom. Recovering himself at length, he called together 
the alfaquis, and the old men of Guadix ; and, communicating the 
tidings from Baza, solicited their advice. It w’-as a sign of sore 
tr(mbie of mind and dejection of heart, when El Zagal sought the 
advice of others; but bis fierce courage was tamed, for he saw 
the end of his power approaching. The alfaquis and the old 
men did but increase the distraction of his mind by a variety 
of counsel, none of which appeared of any avail; ”10!“, unless 
Baza wave succoured, it was impossible that it should hold out, 
and every attempt to succour it had proved ineffectual 
El Zagal dismissed his council in despair, and summoned the 
veteran Mohammed before him. Allah, achbar! ” exclaimed 
lie, God is great; there is but one God and Mahomet is his 
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prophet! Return to my cousin, Cidi Yahye, tell Mm it is out 
of my power to aid him ; he must do as seems to him for the best. 
The people of Baza have performed deeds worthy of immortal 
fame: I cannot ask them to encounter further ills and perils 
in maintaining a hopeless defence.” . ^ 

The reply of El Zagal determined the fate of the city. Cidi 
Yahye and his fellow commanders, immediately capitulated 
and were granted the most favourable terms. 'The cavaliers 
and soldiers, who had come from other parts to the defence of 
the place, were permitted to depart freely, with their arms, horses, 
and effects. The inhabitants had their choice, either to depart 
with their property, or to dwell in the suburbs, in the enjoyment 
of tiien- religion and laws; taking an oath of fealty to the sove- 
reigns, and paying the same tribute they had paid to the Moorish 
kings, llie city and citadel were to be delivered up in six days • 
witlu'n which period the inhabitants were to remove all their 
effects; and, in tlie meantime, they were to place, as hostages, 
fifteen Mooiish youths, sons of the principal inhabitants, in the 
hands of the commanders of Leon. When Cidi Yahye and the 
alcayde Mohammed came to deliver up the hostages, amono- 
wnom were the sons of the latter, they paid horas^e to the king 
queen; who received them with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness, and ordered magnificent presents to be given to them 
and likewise to the other Moorish cavaliers ; consisting of money’ 
robes, horses, and other things of great value. 

The Prince Cidi Yahye was so captivated by the grace the 
aignit.v,_and^ generosity of Isabella, and the princely courtesy 
ol herdmano, that he vowed never again to draw his sword 

against such magnanimous sovereigns. 

The queen charmed with his gallant bearing and his animated 
profession of devotion, _ assured him that, having him on her 

sicie^ she already considered the war terminated, which had ■ 
desolated the kingdom of Granada. , 

Mighty and irresistible are words of praise from the ims of 

sovereigns. Cidi Yahye ^vas entirely Lbdued “4^^ 

speech from the i lustnous Isabella. His heart burned with a 
hudden flame of loyalty towards the sovereigns. He begc^ed 
lo be enrolled amongst the most devoted of their subieS;s- 
and, in the fervour of his sudden zeal, engaged, not merely to 
piemcate his sword to their service, but to exert all his influence 
u ihc i was great, m ])crsuading his cousin, Muley Abdalla el 
Zat>al, to surrender the cities of Guadix and Almeria, and to rive 
up all further hostilities. Nay, so powerful was the effect p-o- 
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duced upon his mind by his conversations with the sovereigns, 
that it extended even to his religion; for he became immediately 
enlightened as to the heathenish abominations of the vile sect 
of Mahometj and struck with the truths of Christianity, as illus- 
trated. by such powerful monarchs. He consented^, therefore^ 
to be baptisedj and to be gathered into the fold of the church.^ 
The pious Agapida indulges in a triumphant strain of exultation, 
on the sudden and. surprising conversion of this, princely infidel ' 
Ilexonsiders it one of the greatest achievements of the” catholic ■ 
sovereigns; and, indeed^, one of the marvellous occurrences of 
this holy war. But it is given to saints and pious mc^narchs.'' 
says he, to work miracles in the cause of the faith; and such 
did the most catholic Ferdinand, in the conversion of the Prince 
Cidi Yahye.'' 

Some of the Arabian writers have sought to lessen the wonder 
of this miracle^ by alluding to great revenues, granted to the 
prince and his heirs by the Castilian monarchs; together with a 
territory in Marchena, with townS; lands, and vtissals. '' But 
in this/’ says Agapida^ we only see a wise precaution of King 
Ferdinand, to clinch and secure the conversion of his proselyte.’’ 
The policy of the catholic monarch was at all times equal to his 
piety. Instead also of vaunting of this great conversion, and 
making a public parade of the entry of the prince into the 
church, King Ferdinand ordered that the baptism should be 
performed in private, and kept a profound secret. He feared 
that Cidi Yahye might otherwise be denounced as an apostate, 
and abhorred and abandoned by the Moors; and thus his in- 
fluence destroyed in bringing the war to a speedy termination.^ 

The veteran Mohammed ben Hassan was likewise won by 
the magnanimity and munificence of the Castilian sovereigns, 
and entreated to be received into their sendee ; and his example 
w^as folio-wed by many other Moorish cavaliers, whose services 
were graciously accepted and magnificently rewarded. 

Thus, after a siege of six months and twenty da}'S, the city 
of Baza surrendered, on the 4th of December, 1489/the festival 
of the glorious Santa Barbara; who is said, in the catholic 
calendar, to preside over thunder and lightning, fire and gun- 
powder, and all kinds of combustible explosionsf The king" and 
queen made their solemn and triumphal entry on tlie following 
day; and the public joy was heightened by the sight of upwards 
of five hundred Christian captives, men, woinen^ and children, 
delivered from the Moorish dungeons. 

^ Conde, toni. iii. cap. 40. 
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1 he loss of the Christians, in this siege, amounted to twenty 
thousand men; of whom, seventeen thousand died of disease, 
and not a few of mere cold.; a kind of death/'’ says the historian 
Manana, peculiarly uncomfortable. ■ But/’ adds the venerable 
.Jesuit, “as. these latter were chiefly people of, ignoble rank..' 
baggage carriers and such like, the loss 'was ' not of great im- 
portance.” 

^,l.he,.siirre,iider .of Baza was followed, by that of Almune 9 ,ar, 
liivernas, and most of the fortresses of the. Alpuxarra' moim- 
tains. I he inhabitants hoped, by prompt and voluntary .sub-' ' 
mission, to secure equally favourable terms with. those granted' 
to t.h,e captured city;, and the alcayde.s to receive similar rewards 
to those lavished on jts commanders; ' nor were .'either of .them' 
disappointed., ^ f,he inhabitants, were permitted to remain as 
Mudexarras, ' in the quiet, enjoyment of their property and 
leligion; and as to the alcaydes, when" they came to- the camp 
to i eiiiier up their charges, they were received by Ferdinand with 
distinguished favour, and rewarded with presents of money, in 
proportion to the importance of the places they had commanded. 
Lare was taken by the politic monarch, however, not to wound 
th^^r pride, or shock their delicacy; so these sums were paid, 
under colour of arrears due to them for their services to the 
former government Fe,rdinand had conquered, by dint of 
S'wnrd, in the earlier ' part , of the war; but he found gold as 
poteiitassteel'in this campaign of Baza. ' 

of these mercenary chieftains came one, named 
Ail /iDen hanar, a seasoned w-arrior, who had held many im- 
portant commands. He was a Moor, of a lofty, stem, and 
melanciioly aspect; and stood silent and apart, while his com- 
pamons surrendered' tlieh' several fortresses, and -retired laden ' 

, witii treasure. Wien it came to his turn to speak, he .addressed 
the sovereigns with the, frankness of a soldier, -.but with a .tone 
of dejection and despair. “ I am a Moor,” 'said he, ^<.and of 
Jind am alcayde of the fair towns' and castles ' 
u, i Faterna. These were intrusted to me to defend : ' 

I Lit those, that should have stood by me, have, lost all strength' ■ 
and courage, and seek only for security. , . These fortresses, . 
tlieicbrt^ most potent sovereigns, are yours, whenever-. you will " 
send to take possession, of th,e,m.’'’ 

,Wge sums of money in gold were immediately ordered by 
erdmand to be delivered to the alcayde, as a recompense for 
rift «-?th ^ surrender. The Moor, however, put back the 

gift With a firm and haughty demeanour. “ I come not,” said 
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to sell what is not mine^ but to yield what fortune has made 
yours; and your majesties may rest assured, that, had I been 
properly seconded, death would have been the price at which 
I would have sold my fortresses, and not the gold you offer me.’' 

The Castilian monarchs were struck with the lofty and loyal 
spirit of the Moor, and desired to engage a man of such fidelity 
in their seiwice; but the proud Moslem could not be induced to 
seiwe the enemies of his nation and his faith. 

Is there, nothing, then/^' said Queen. Isabella, that , we can 
do to gratify thee, and to prove to thee our regard? ’’ Yes,” 
replied the Moor, I have left behind me, in the towns and valleys 
which I have surrendered, many of my unhappy countiymen, 
with their wives and children, who cannot tear themselves froni 
their native abodes. Give me your royal word that they shall 
be protected in the peaceable enjoyment of their religion and 
their homes.'*'' ‘'We promise it,” said Isabella; “they shall 
dwell in peace and security. But for thyself; what dost thou 
ask for thyself?” “Nothing,” replied Ali, “but permission 
to pass unmolested, with horses and effects, into Africa.” 

The Castilian monarchs would fain have forced upon him 
gold and silver, and superb horses richly caparisoned; not as 
rewards, but as marks of personal esteem: but Ali Aben Fahar 
declined all presents and distinctions, as if he thought it criminal 
to fiourish individually, during a time of public distress; and 
disdained all prosperity that seemed to grow out of the ruins of 
his country. 

Having received a royal passport, he gathered together his 
horses and servants, his armour and weapons, and all his 
warlike effects, bade adieu to his weeping countrymen, with a 
biw stamped with anguish, but without shedding a tear, and, 
mounting his Barbary steed, turned his back upon'the delightful 
valleys of his conquered country ; departing on his lonety way, 
to seek a soldier’s fortune amidst the burning sands of Africa.^ 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

Evil tidings never fail by the way through lack of messengers. 
They are wafted on the wings of the wind ; and it is as if the very 
birds of the air would bear them to the ear of the unfortunate. 
The old king, Ei Zagal, buried himself in the recesses of his 
^ Pulgat. Garibay, lib. xi. cap. 40. Cara de los Palacios. 
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castle^ to hide himself from the light of day^ which no. .longer 
slioiie prosperously upon him ; but every hour brought' missives^ 
thundering at the gate witlx the tale of some new disaster. 
Fortress after fortress had laid its keys at the feet of the Christian 
sovereigns. Strip by strip of warrior mountain, and green 
fruitiiii valley was torn from his domains^ ...and added to the 
territories of the conquerors. Scarcely a remnant remained to 
hinij except a tract of the Alpuxarras, and the; noble cities of 
(jiiadix and Almeria. No one any longer stood in- awe. of the 
fierce old monarch: the terror of his frown had declined with 
his power. He had arrived at that stage -of adversity^ . when a 
man's friends feel emboldened to tell him hard truths^'' and to 
gihxi him unpalatable advice^ and wdien his spirit is bowed down 
to listen quietly^ if not meekly. 

El Zagai w[LS' seated on. his' divan^ .his whole .spirit absorbed 
in ruTiiLuation on the transitory nature of human glory, when 
iiis kinsman and brother-indaw, the Prince Cidi Yahye, was 
announced. That illustrious convert to the true faith, and 
the interest of the conquerors of his country, had hastened 
to GaodLx with ^ all the fen^our of a new proselyte, eager to 
prove Ills zeal in the service of Heaven and the Castilian 
sovereigns, by persuading the old monarch to abjure 'Ms faith, 
and surrender his possessions. 

Cidl Yaiiye .still bore the guise of a Moslem; for liis con- 
ve.rsion was as yet a secret. The ■ stern heart of El Zagal 
softened at belioldi.ng the face of a kinsman, in this hour of 
adversity. . He .folded his cousin to his bosom, ' and gave 
thanks to Allah, that, amidst ail his troubles, he had still a 
friend and counsellor on whom he might rely. Cidi Yahye 
soon entered upon the real purpose of his ' mission. He re- 
presented to ^E1 Zagal the desperate state of affairs, and the 
in-etrievable decline of Moorish power in the kingdom of Granada. 

I"ate,” said he, “ is against our arms; our ruin is .written in 
the heavens: remember the prediction of the astrologers, at 
the birth, of your nephew BoabdiL We had hoped, that their 
|.)rediction wxis accomplished by his capture at Lucena; but it 
is now evident that the stars portended not a temporary and 
passing reverse of the kingdom, but a final overthrow. The 
constant succession of diksters, which .Have- attended our 
efforts, show that the sceptre of Granada is -doomed to pass into 
the bands of the Christian ^ monarchs. ..Such/^' .concluded the 
prince, emphatically, and with a pious reverence,' such is the 
almighty will of God! 
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El Zagai listened ''to 'these words in mute attention^ without 
so much as moving 'a ■■'muscle of his face^ or winking an eyelid. 
When the prince' had 'concluded;, he remained for a long-time 
.•silent and pensive.' M lengthy heaviiig.a profound sigh from 
the very bottom ' of ' heart; ' Alahuma subahana . hu ! ” 
exclaimed he, the will of 'God be done 1 Yes, my cousin, it is 
but too evident, that- such is- the will of Aliaii; .and what he 
wills, he fails not -to 'a.ccomp'Iish. Had .lie, not decreed the fall 
of Granada, this, arm, and 'this cime ter, would have. ..maintained 

'WYiiat then remains,.’ ".-said Cidi 'Yahye,''.“' but .to. draw the 
most advantage ■■from- -the^ wreck' of empire that .is ..left you? 
To persist in^a war,.is' to 'bring complete clesoktion. upon the 
land, and ruin and death upon its faitlifiiT inhabitants. Are 
you disposed to 5 ield up your re.maiiiing towns to yoiir nephew, 
El Chiqui-to, that they may augment his power, and derive 
pr«3tection from his alliance with the Christian, sovereigns?. ” 

. .The .eye of El ■ Zagal^. flashed fire at this .suggestion. He 
pasped the Hit of his .cimeter, and gnashed his teeth in fury, 
.Never,’’ cried he, ‘‘-will I make terms with that recreant and 
slave ! sooner would- 1 see ■the banners of the Christian monarchs 
floating above my ■walls, than they should add to the possessions 
of the vassal Boabdil ! ” 

^.Cidi Yahye imm'ediately seized upon ■ this idea, and urged 
El Zagai to make a- -frank and entire surrender. Trust,” said 
he, “ to the magnanimity of the Castilian sovereigns. They 
will doubtless grant - you .■ high .and honourable terms. It is 
better to yield to' them .as -friends, ,mE.at they must infallibly 
and ^ before long -wrest from?. you as .-enemies.: for such, my 
cousin, is the almighty;. will -of God!” - Alahuma subahana 
hu I ” repeated El Zagai,.. -'Vihe will of God he done ! ” So the 
old monarch bowed .■'his haughty neck, and .agreed to surrender 
.ills .-^.territories., .to ■the^ eneniies^.'of,' his .faith, rather than suffer' 
them. . to - augment the Moslem po'wer,. under the sway of his 
nephew. 

Cidi Yahye now returned to Baza, empowered by El Zagai 
to^ treat, on his^ beliaif, ' with : the' Christian. .sovereigns. The 
pi I nee felt a species of exultation, as he expatiated on the rich 
relics of empire, which he ''was- authorised to cede. There was 
a gieal ppt of that line of mountains, which extends from the 
.met.ro.po.lis to the Mediterranean Sea,, with its series of beautiful ■-■ 
green valleys, like, precious emeralds set in a golden chain, 

. ^ Conde, t. lit. c. 40. 
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Above all these were Guadix and Almeria, two of the most 
inestimable jewels in the crown of Granada. 

In return for these possessions, and for the claim of El Zao-al 
to the rest of the kingdom, the sovereigns received him into 
their fnendship and alliance, and gave him, in perpetual in- 
lientance the terntory of Alhamin, in the Alpuxarras, with 
liaii ol tlie saliiias^ or sa 
tlie title of King of And; 
or conquered Moors, for 
be made 


f four millions of maravedls : ^ all 
ssai of the Castilian crown. 

hese lirningements being made, Cidi Yahye returned with 
j Ainley .Abdalla; and it was concerted, that the ceremony 
mder and homage should take place at the city of Almeria. 

i7tli of December, King. Ferdinand departed from 
with a part of ms .army, and.' the queen soon .followed 
, \ in triumph by several 

exulting in these trophies of his 
■ As he drew near to Almeria, 
to meet him, accompanied by 
T-L' ^ t the principal inhabitants 

Ihe fierce brow of El Zagal was clouded with 
ity; but there was an impatient curl of 
then swelling of the bosom, and an 
m the distended nostril. It was' evident 
conquered, not by the power of man, 
'ven,* and while he bowed to the decrees 
I spirit to have to humble himself 
I agent. As he approached the Christian king, 

% and advanced to kiss his hand, in 
I* erdinand,. however, respected ■' the rovai ' 
title which the IVloor had held, and would^not permit the 
ceremoij, but, bending from his saddle, graciously^ embraced 
him, and requested him to remount his steed.® Several courteous 

Almeria, and all the remaining territories of ■ El Zagal 'were 

f?™- When all was accompUshed, the old 
amor Moor letired to the mountains, with a handful of 


On t 

Baza, 

with the remainder. Ferdinand passed 

of the newly acquired to wiis. 
policy rather than his valou 
the .Moorish king came foi 
. the .Prince Cidi Yahye, and. a 
on horseback, 
a kind of fore 
the lip, with 

indignant brei 

he considered himself 
but by the hand, of Heaven; 
of fate, it galled his proud 
before • its mortal agent. A 
he alighted from his horse, 
token of homag 
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. ■ ' ^CHACTER/LXXXIII,, '; , 

Who can teJl when to^ rejoice in this huctnating t^orld ? Every 
wave of prosperity has its reacting, surge, .and we are often 
overwhelmed by the very billow, on which w.e: '.thought to be 
wafted into the haven of our -hopes. , When ■ Jusef .' Aben Com- 
mixa, the vizier of Boabdil," suriiamed El ;Chico,. entered the 
royal saloon of the Alhambra, :,and. announced the,, capitulation 
of El Zagal,^the heart of .the youthful monarch leaped , for joy. 
His great wish was accomplished; his uncle was defeated and 
dethroned; and he reigned/without a rival, sole monarch of 
Granada. At length he was about to enjoy the fruits of his 
humiliation and vassalage. He beheld his throne fortified by 
the friendship and alliance of the Castilian monarchs; there 
could be no question, therefore, of its stability. ''Allah 
achbar! ” exclaimed he, "God is great! Rejoice with me, oh 
Jusef, the stars have ceased their persecution! Henceforth let 
no man call me El Zogoybil ’’ 

In the first moment of his exultation, Boabdil would have 
ordered public rejoicings; but the shrewd Jusef shook his 
head. " The tempest has ceased,’’ said he, " from one point of 
the heavens, but it may begin to rage from another. A troubled 
sea is beneath us, and we are surrounded by rocks and quick- 
sands: let my lord the king defer rejoicings until all has settled 
into a calm.” El Chico, however, could not remain ti’anquil 
m this day of exultation. He ordered his steed to be sumptu- 
ously caparisoned, and, issuing out of the gate of the Alhambra, 
descended with a glittering retinue along the avenue of trees 
and fountains into the cit}^, to receive the acclamations of the 
populace. As he entered the great square of the vivarrambla, 
he beheld crowds of people in violent agitation; but, as he 
approached, what was his surprise to hear groans, and murmurs, 
and bursts of execration! The tidings had spread through 
Granada, that Muley Abdalla el Zagai had been driven to 
capitulate, and that all his territories had fallen into the hands 
of the Christians. No one had inquired into the particulars, 
but all Granada had been thrown into a ferment of grief and 
indignation. In the heat of the moment, old Muley was extolled 
to the skies as a patriot prince, who had fought to the last for 
the salvation of his country; as a mirror of inonarchs, scorning 
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to compromise the dignity of his crown by^ any act of vassalage. 
Boabdil., on the contrary,, had looked on exultingly ■ at the hope- 
less yet heroic ^stniggle of liis uncle; he had. rejoiced in the 
defeat of the faithful; and the triumph of unbelievers. , He had 
aided in the dismemberment and downfall of the empire. When 
they^ beheld him riding forth in gorgeous state^ in what they 
considered a day of humiliation for all true 'Moslems;, they could 
not contain their ragC; and; amidst the clamours that prevailed; 
Boabdil more than once heard his name coupled /with the' 
epithets of traitor and reiiegado. 

Shocked and discomfited; the youthful monarch returned in 
confusion to the Alhambra. He ^ shut himself up ' within its 
innermost courts, and remained a kind of -'Voluntary prisoner; 
mitil the first burst of popular feeling should ' subside. -' He 
trusted that it would soon pass awayy that the people would 
be too sensible of the sweets of peace to repine at the price at 
which it was obtained; at any rate; he trusted to the strong 
irieiidship of the^Christiaii: sovereigns to secure him even against ^ 
the factions of his subjects. 

The first missives from the politic Ferdinand showed Boabdil 
the ''Value of his friendship. 

.The catholic, mo-iiarch reminded him of a treaty which he 
had made., when captured in the city -of Loxa. By this' he^ 
had engaged; that; in case , the catholic sovereigns should 
capture the -cities of Guadix,, Baza; and Almeria; he would 
surrender Granada into their hands wnthin a limited timC; and 
accept in exchange certain Moorish townS; to be held by him 
as their vassal. Ferdinand now informed him that GuadiX; 
Baza; and, Almeria had fallen; he called upon him; therefore; 
to fulfil his engagement. If the unfortunate Boabdil had 
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empire over his capital and its inhabitants, it would be but to 
rule over them as vassal to the Castilian crown. 

_ I'erdinand was not to be satisfied W'ith such a repiv. The 
fame was come to bring his game of policy to a close, and to 
consummate his conquest, by seating himself on the throne of 
the Alhambra. Professing _ to consider Boabdil as a faithle.ss 
^ly, who had broken iiis plighted word, he discarded him from 
his friendship, and addressed a second letter, not to that 
monarch, but to the commanders and council of the city. He 
demanded a complete surrender of the place, with all the' arms 
in the possession either of the citizens or of others who had 
recently taken refuge within its walls. If the inhabitants 
should comply with this summons, he promised them the 
indulgent tenns which had been granted to Baza, Guadix, and 
Almeiia: if they should refuse, he threatened them with the 
fate of Malaga.^ 

Ihe message of the catholic monarch produced the greatest 
commotion m the city. The inhabitants of the alcaceria, that 
bus)- hive of traffic, and all others w-ho had tasted the sweets 
ol gainful commerce during the late cessation of hostilities 
were for secunng their golden advantages by timely submis- 
sion: others, who had wives and children, looked on them 
with tenderness and solicitude, and dreaded, by resistance, to 
bring upon them the horrors of slavery. But, on the other 
hand, Granada was crowded with men from all parts, ruined 
by the war, exasperated by their sufierings, and eager only for 
revengey with others, who had been reared amidst hostilities, 
who had lived by the sword, and w’hom a return of peace 
would leave without home or hope. There were others too, 
no less fiery and warlike m disposition, but animated by a 
loftier spmt, valiant and haughty cavaliers, of the old chivalrous 
lineages who had inherited a deadly hatred to the Christians 
trom a long line of warrior ancestors, and to whom the idea 
was worse than death that Granada, illustrious Granada for 
^■es the seat of Moqnsh grandeur and delight, should become 

cavaliers, the most 

eminent was Muza ben Abil Gazan. He was of royal lineage, 
of a proud and generous nature, and a form combining maffiv 
strength and beauty. None could excel him in the inanage- 
Hk and dexterous use of all kinds of weapons, 

iis gracefulness and skill in the tourney was the theme of 
praise among the Moorish dames; and his prowess in the field 
/ Cwa de los Palacios, cap, 96. 
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had made him the terror of the enemy.":' He had long repined 
at the timid policy _ of Boabdil, and had endeavoured to 
counteract its enervating effects^ and to keep alive the martial ' 
, spirit ^ of , Grciiiada. , .For this reason 'he' had promoted joiists_,' 
anCi tiltings \vitli the.reed^, and all those. other public games 
wMcii bear the semblance of war. He endeavoured^ also, to 
inculcate into his companions in arms those high chivalrous 
sentiments which lead to valiant and magnanimous deeds, but 
which are apt to decline with the independence of a nation. 
Tin. generous efforts of Muza had been in a great measure 
succe-ssful: he was the idol of the youthful cavaliers; they 
regcriicr! hini as a mirror of chivalry, and endeavoured to 
imitate his lofty and heroic virtues. 

VVhen Muza heard the demand of Ferdinand, that they should 
deln ei up his arms, his eyes flashed fire. “ Does the Christian 
fuiig thmk that we are old men,” said he, “ and that staffs will 
sulrice us.? or that we are -women, and can be contented with 
distaffs i ^ Ixt him .knoiv that a Moor is born to the spear 
and the cimeter; to career the steed, bend the bow, and launch 
the javelin: deprive him of these, and you deprive him of his 
natee. If the Chnstian .king desire our arms, let him come 
and win them, but let him win them dearly. For my part 
sweeter were a grave beneath the walls of Granada, on the spot 
1 had died to defend, than the richest couch within her palaces, 
earned by submission to the unbeliever.” 

The words of Muza were received with enthusiastic shouts bv 
the warlike part of the populace. Granada once more awoke 
as a warrior shaking off a disgraceful lethargy. The com- 
manders and council partook of the public excitement, and 
despatched a reply to the Christian sovereigns, declaring that 
■ ey would suffer death rather than surrender their city. 


chapter lxxxiv 


defiance of the Moors, he 
nn't ' f hostilities. The winter season did 

fhprpfm*» imineoiate campaign: he contented liimself, 

fortriS^I's in H strong garrisons into all his towns and 

maJd nf .n S® y'gfibournood of Granada, and gave the com- 
mand of all the frontier of Jaen to Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
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Count of Tendilk;, who had shown such consummate vigilance 
and address in maintaining the dangerous post of Alhama. 
This renowned veteran established his headquarters in tlie 
mountain city of Alcala la Real, within eight leagues of the citv 
of Granada, and commanding the most important passes of that 
rugged frontier. 

In the meantime, the city of Granada resounded with the 
stir of war. The chivalry of the nation had again control of 
its councils; and the populace, having once more resumed their 
weapons, were anxious to wipe out the disgrace of their late 
passive submission by signal and daring exploits. 

Muza ben Abil^Gazan was the soul of action. He commanded 
the cavalr>q which he had disciplined with uncommon skill 
He was surrounded by the noblest youth of Granada, who .had 
caught his own generous and martial hre, and panted for the 
held; while the common soldiers, devoted to his person, were 
ready to follow him in the most desperate enterprises. He 
did not allow their courage to cool for want of action. The 
gates ^ of Granada once rnore poured forth legions of light 
scouring cavalry, which skirred the country up to the ■^-’ery gates 
of the Christian fortresses, sweeping of hocks and herds. The 
name of Muza became formidable throughout the frontier. He 
had many encounters with the enemy, in the rough passes of 
the mountains; in w^hich the superior lightness a,nd dexterity 
of his cpalry gave him the advantage. The sight of his glisten- 
mg legion, returning across the vega with long cavalgadas of 
booty, was hailed by the Moors as a revival of their ancient 
triumphs: but when they beheld Christian banners, borne into 
then-gates as trophies, the exultation of the light minded 
populace was beyond all bounds. The winter passed away, the 
spring advanced; yet Ferdinand delayed to take the field" " He 
knew the city of Granada to be too strong and populous to be 
taken by assault, and too full of provisions to be speedily 
1 educed by siege. “ We must have patience and perseverance/'" 
said the politic monarch. By ravaging the country this vear, 
we shall produce a scarcity the next; and then the city may be 
invested with effect.’’ 

An interval of peace, aided by the quick \a\getation of a 
pro ific soil and happy climate, had restored the vega to all 
ite luxuriance and beauty. The green pastures on the borders 
of the Xenil were covered with fiocks and herds. The blooming 
orchards gave promise of abundant fruit; and the open plain 
wa^ waving with ripening corn. The time was at hand to put 
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in the sickle and reap the^ golden harvest, when, suddenly, a 
torrent of war came sweeping down from the mountains j and 
Ferdinand, with an army of five thousand horse and twenty 
tiiousand foot, appeared before the walls of Granada. He had 
left the queen and princess at the fortress of Moclin; and came 
attended by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Marquis of Cadiz, 
the Marquis de Villena, the Counts of Urena and Cabras, Don 
Alonzo de , Aguilar, and other renowned cavaliers. On this 
occasion King Ferdinand, for the first time, led his son, Prince 
Juan, into the field, and l:)estowed upon him the dignity of 
kiiigiithood. As if to stimulate him to grand achievements, 
the ceremon}” took place on the banks of the grand canal, almost 
lieneatii tlic embattled walls of that w^arlike city, the object of 
.such daring enterprises; and in the midst of that famous vega, 
which had I'leeii the field of so many chivalrous exploits. High 
above tiieni shone resplendent the red towers of the Alhambra, 
rising from amidst delicious groves; with the standard of 
Mahomet waving defiance to the Christian arms. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia and the valiant Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, were sponsors ; ■ and 'ail the chivalry 
of the cainp was^ assembled on the occasion. ■ The prince, after 
he had been knighted, bestowed the , same' honour on several 
youthful cavaliers of high rank, just entering, like- himself, on 
tlie career of arms. ■ ■ ^b' ''.'.'tt.: 

Ferdjiiaiid did not loiter in carrying his desolating plans into 
execution. He detached parties in every ■'direction, to scour 
the country. Villages were sacked, burnt, and: destroyed,. and 
the lovely vega once more was laid waste with fire and sword, 
ihe ravage was carried so close to Granada, that the city was 
wrapped in the smoke of its hamlets and gardens. , The dismaJ 
cloud rolled up the hill, and hung about the v towers of the 
Alhambra; where the unfortunate Boabdil still remained shut 
up froni^the indignation of his subjects..' '' The 'hapless monarch 
smote his breast, as^he looked down from his- mountain palace 
on the desolation effected by his late ally. He dared not even 
show himself in arms among the populace, for they cursed him 
as the cause of the miseries brought anew to their doors. The 
Ifoors, however, did not suffer the Christians to carry on their 
ravages as unmolested as in former years. Muza incited them 
to incessant sallies. He divided his cavalry into small squadrons, 
each led by a daring commander. They were taught to hover 
round the Christian camp; to harass it from various and ■ 
opposite quarters, cutting off convoys and straggling detach- 
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ments; to waylay the army in its ravaging expeditions, lurkinn- 
among rocks and_ passes of the mountains, or in hollows and 

thiCkets of the plain; and practising a thousand stratagems and 
surprises. 

The Christian i . , . 

unguardedly, in its foraging aboiit"^ the 
commanded 1 '' ‘ ‘ 


army had one 'day spread 'itself out, rather 

u nr ^ vega. As the troops 

e de Villena' approached the, sldr^^^ 

o* the mountains, they beheld a number of Moorish peasants 
lasti 3 ' driving a herd of cattle into a narrow. glen. ' The soldiers 
eager for booty, pressed in pursuit of them. '■ Scarcely had they 
enteied the glen when shouts arose from: every side, and they 
were furiously attacked by an ambuscade of horse and foot 
Some, of the Christians took to f3.ight; others stood their ground 
ana mugiit valiantly. The Moors had the vantage ground, 
borne showered darts and arrows from the clefts of' the rocks- 
Others iought, hand to hand, on the plain, while their cavalrv^ 
rapid as hghtmng m their movements, carried havoc into the 
forces. The Marquis de Villena, with 
his bro.her, Don Alonzo de Pacheco, at the first onset of the 
Moors, spurred into the hottest of the fight. They had scarce 
entered when Don Alonzo was struck lifeless from his horse, 
before tne ey-es of his brother. Estevan de Suzon, a gallant 
capta,m, fell fighting bravely by the side of the marquis: who 
remained with his chamberlain Solier, and a handful of knights, 
surroundea by the enemy. Several cavaliers, from other larts 
of the army, hastened to their assistance; when King Ferdinand, 
seeing that the Moors had the vantage ground, and that the 
Christians were suffering severely, gave signal for retreat. The 
marquis obeyed slowly and reluctantly; for his heart was full 

f n r As he was retiring, 

he beheld his faitMul chamberlain, Solier, defending himself 

hk SIX Moors. The marquis turned, and rushed to 

with his own hand, and 
pot the rest to flight. One of the Moors, however, in retreating, 
rose in his stirrups, and, hurling his lance at the marquis, 
wounded him m the right arm, and crippled him for life. 

wound, the marquis was ever after 
obli^ed to write his signature with his left hand, though capable 

ivThfm f 1 I demanded one 

day of him why he had adventured his life for that of a domestic. 

Dots not your majesy think,” replied he, “that I ought to 
risk one life for him^, who would have advenkred three for me° 
had he possessed them? ” The queen was channed with the 
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miiqnanimity of the reply; and often quoted the marquis, as 

setting ail heroic example to the chivalry' of the age.,' ■ 

Such was one of the many ambuscades "concerted by Muza; 
nor ^ did he hesitate; at timeS; to present a bold front to the 
Christian forces, and to defy them in the. open held.. King 
Ferdinand soon perceived, however, that, the Moors seldom 
provoked a battle without having the advantage of the ground; 
and that; though the Christians' generally appeared to have 
the victory, tl’iey suffered the greatest loss; for retreating was 
a |*)art of^tbe ]\!oorisli system, by which, they would draw their 
pursuers iiili) confusion, and then^turn upon them with a mo.re 
\iolcnt and^fatal attack. He commanded his captains, there-' 
lore, tn t'iedine all challenges to skirmish,, and to pursue a secure 
system of destruction; ravaging the country, and doing all 
possil)ie injury to tlie enemy, with slight risk .to themselves..' 


CHAPTER LXXXV' 

A, BOUT two leagues from Granada, on an eminence commanding 
an extensive view of the. vega, stood the strong -Moorish castle 
of ^ Roma; a great place of refuge and. security. ^ Hither the 
neighbouring . peasantry drove their docks and. herds, and ' 
iitiiTied with, their most precious effects, on the ' irruption of a 
Uinstian force; and any foraging or ■ skirmishing., party from 
Granada, on being .intercepted in their return, threw themselves 
.into Roma, manned .its em.battled. 'towers, and' set 'the enemy 
„at defi.ance. ' The .. garrison were . accustomed '-to .these sudden 
elaims upon, their' protection; to. have parties of Moors clatter- 
ijig - up' to their gates, so hotly pursued, that there was barelv 
time to Throw open the portal, receive . them . within, and shut 
oiit tiieir pumiiers: while the Christian . cavaliers had. many a 
tiniejeiiied in their panting steeds at the very .entrance of the 
barbican and retired, cursing the strong wails of Roma that 
rf)bl)ed them of their prey, 

^ I he late ravages of Perdinand, and the continual skirmishings 
in the vega, had roused the vigilance of the castle. ' One morning 
e£irly, as the sentinels kept watch upon the battlements,,' they 
beheld a cloud of dust advancing rapidly .'from, a distance. 
iurbans and Moorish weapons soon caught their., eyes; and as 
the whole approached, they descried a drove- of 'cattle, urged- ■ 
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on ill great haste^ and convoyed by one hundred and forty 
Moors, who led with them two Christian captives in chains. 

When the cavalgada had arrived near to the castle^, a Moorish 
cavalier of nobie and commanding mien^ and splendid attire, 
rode up to the foot of the tower^ and entreated admittance. He 
stated that they were returning with rich boot\% from a foray 
into the lands of the Christians; but that the enemy was on their 
traces^ and they feared to be overtaken before they could reach 
Granada, The sentinels descended in all haste, and flung open 
the gates. The long cavalgada defiled into the courts of the 
castle^ which were soon filled with lowing and bleating flocks and 
herds, with neighing and stamping steeds^ and with iierce-look" 
ing Moors from the mountains. The cavalier, who had asked 
admission, was the chief of the party ; he v/as somewhat advanced 
in life, of a lofty and gallant bearing, and had with him a son, a 
young man of great fire and spirit. Close by them followed the 
two Christian captives, wnth looks cast down and disconsolate. 

The soldiers of the garrison had roused themselves from their 
sleep, and were busily occupied attending to the cattle, which 
crowded the courts ; while the foraging party distributed them- 
selves about the castle, to seek refreshment or repose. Suddenly 
a shout arose that was echoed from court-yard, and hall, and 
battlements. The garrison, astonished and bewildered, would 
have rushed to their arms, but found themselves, almost before 
they could make resistance, completely in the power of an enemy. 

The pretended foraging party consisted of Mudexares, Moors 
tributary to the Christians; and the commanders were the 
Prince Cidi Yahye, and his son, Alnayer. They had hastened 
from the mountains, with this small force, to aid the catholic 
sovereigns during the summer’s campaign; and they had con- 
certed to surprise that important castle, and present it to King 
Ferdinand, as a gage of their faith and the first fruits of their 
devotion. 

The politic monarch ovenvhelmed his new converts and allies 
with favours and distinctions, in return for this important 
acquisition; but he took care to despatch a strong force of 
veterans and genuine Christian troops to man the fortress. 

As to the Moors who had composed the garrison, Cidi Yahye 
remembered that they were his countrymen, and could not p>re- 
vail upon himself to deliver * them into Christian bondage. He 
set them at liberty, and permitted them to repair to Granada ; 

a proof,” says the pious Agapida, that his conversion was not 
entirely consummated, but that there were still some lingerings of 
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the infidel in his heart.” His lenity was far from procuring him 

indiilgeiice. iii' the opiiiioas of his countrymen: . on the contrary, 
the inhabitants of Granada, when they learned from the liberated 
garrison the stratagem by which' Roma -had been captured, 
cursed Cidi Yaliye for a traitor, and' the' garrison joined in the 
maledictioin 

But the indignation of the people of' Granada was destined to 
be aroused to tenfold violence, '''The old' warrior, "Mulev 
Abrlalla, El Zagal, had retired,, to his, little mountain territory, 
and for^a short time endeavoured to co.nsole himself with his 
petty, title of King of Aiidaraxa. He 'soon' grew impatient, 
however, of the quiet and, inaction of his mimic kingdom. ■ His 
fierce spirit: was exasperated , by being ' shut up within such 
„ narrow , ; and liis hatred ro,se- to dow,nright fury against 

Boabdil, whom he considered as' ' the ■■ cause; of his downfall. 
Wlieii tidings were brought him that Ferdinand was laying 
waste the vega, he took a sudden resolution: assembling the 
whole disposable force of his kingdom, which amounted but to 
two hundred men, he descended from the Alpuxarras, and sought 
tip Onistian camp;, content to serve 'as vassal to the enemy of^ 
his faith and his nation, so that he mighfsee Granada wrested 
.from sway of his nephew. 

Ill his blind passion, the old wrathful monarch injured his 
own cause, and' strengthened that of his adversary. The Moors 
of Granada had been clamorous in his praise, extolling him as a 
victim to his patriotism, and^had refused to believe all reports 
ol. his tieaty with the Christians; but w'hen they beheld from 
the walls of the city his banner mingling with the banners of the 
unbelievers, and arrayed against his late people, and the capital 
lie iiaci commanded, they broke forth into curses and revilings 
and heaped all kinds of stigmas upon his name. ^ 

ihiJi next emotion was in favour of Boabdil. Thev gathered 
under the walls of the Alhambra, and hailed' him as "their only 
hope, as the sole dependence of the country. Boabdil could 
scarcely believed his senses, when he heard his name mingled' 
with praises and greeted with acclamations., "'Encouragea by 
this unexpected gleam of popularity, he ventured forth from 
ins retreat, and was received with rapture. All his- past errors 
were attributed to the hardships of his fortune/and the usurpa- 
tion of ins tyrant uncle, and whatever breath' the populace could 
spare from uttering curses on El Zagai was expended in shouts in 
honour of E! Chico. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI 

For thirty days had the _vega been overran by the Christian 

forces^, and that vast' plaiii^ lately so luxuriant and beautiful^ 
... was become a wide scene- of desolation. The destroying army 
having accomplished its task^ passed over the bridge- of Piiios^ 
mid wound up into the moontainsyon the way to Cordova; bear- 
ing away the spoils of-towhs and villages^ ;and driving., of .flocks 
and herds^ in long dusty, columns. The sound of the last Christian 
trumpet died away along the side, of the ' mountain of Elvira, 
and not a hostile squadron, was seen glistening in the., mournful 
fields of the vega. - . 

. The eyes .of Boabdil el Chico were .at' length opened to the 
real policy of .King 'Ferdinand; and he saw that he had no 
longer anything to depend upon than the. valour of his .arm, 
No time was to be lost in hastening to counteract the effect of 
the, late Christian ravageyand in opening the cliamiel for distant 
supplies to, Granada. 

Scarcely had the retiring squadron of Ferdinand disappeared 
among the mountains, than Boabdil buckled on his armour, 
sallied forth from the Alhambra, and prepared to take the field. 
.When the populace beheld him. actually in arms, against his ,late 
ally, both parties thronged with zeal to his standard. Hie 
hardy inhabitants also of the SieiTa Nevada, or chain of snow- 
capped mountains, which rise above Granada, descended from 
.their. heights,, and hastened into, the city gates, to profier their- 
devotion to their youthful king. The great square of the 
vivarrambla shone with the proud array of legions of cavalr}% 
decked with the colours and devices of the most ancient Moorish 
families, and marshalled forth by the patriot Muza, to follow the - 
king to battle. 

It was on the 15th of June that Boabdil once more issued out 
from the gates of Granada on a martial enterprise, A few 
leagues from the city, within full view of it, and at the entrance of 
the Alpiixarra mountains, stood the poiverfui castle of Alhenclin. 
It was built on an eminence, rising from the midst of a small 
town, and commanding a great part of the vega and the main 
road to the rich valleys of the Alpuxarras. The castle was com- 
manded by a valiant Christian cavalier, named Mendo d.e 
Quexada, and garrkoned by two hundred and fifty men, all 
seasoned and experienced warriors. It was a continual thorn in . 
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BoabdiI_ ordered the walls of the fortress to be razed, and fire to 
be applied to the stanchions, that the place might never again 
become a stronghold to the Christians and a scourge to Granada. 

The alcayde and his fellow captives were passing in dejected 
convoy across the vega when they heard a tremendous ' crash 
behind them. Turning to look upon their late fortress, they 
beheld nothing but a heap of tumbling ruins and a %'ast column 
of smoke and dust where once had ’ stood the lofty tower of 
Alhendin. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 

Boabdil el Chico followed up his success by capturing the two 
fortresses of Marchena and Bulduy; he sent his alfaquis in every 
direction to proclaim a holy war, and to summon all true Moslems, 
of town or castle, mountain or valley, to saddle steed, and buckle 
on armour, and hasten to the standard of the faith. The tidings 
spread far and wide that Boabdil el Chico was once more in the 
field, and victorious. The Moors of various places, dazzled’ by 
this gleam of success, hastened to throw off their sworn allegiance 
to the Castilian crown, and to elevate the standard of Boabdil; 
and the youthful monarch flattered himself that the whole 
kingdom was on the point of returning to its allegiance. 

The fiery cavaliers of Granada were eager to reneiv those 
forays into the Christian lands, in which they had formerly 
delighted. A number of them therefore concerted an irruption 
to the north into the territorj- of Jaen, to harass the country 
about Quezada. They had heard of a rich convoy of merchant's 
and wealthy travellers on the way to the city of Baeza; and 
they anticipated a glorious conclusion to their foray in capturing 
this convoy. ' “ 

Assembling a number of horsemen, lightly armed, and fleetly 
mounted, and one hundred foot soldiers, these hardv cavaliers 
issued forth by night from Granada, made their way in silence 
through the defiles of the mountains, crossed the frontier without 
opposition, and suddenly appeared,' as if fallen from the clouds, 
in the very heart of the Christian country. 

The mountainous frontier, which s'eparates Granada from 
Jaen, was at this time under the Count de Tendilla, the same 
veteran who had distin^ished himself bv liis vigilance and 
sagacity when commanding the fortress of'Alhamaii He held 
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his head quarters at the city of Alcala la Real^ in its impregnable 
fortress^ perched high among the mountains, about six leagues 
from Granada, and predominating over- all the frontier.' From,, 
this cloud“Capt hold among the rocks, he kept an eagle eye upon 
Granada, and had his scouts and spies 'in'all directions: so.'that a, 
crow could not fly over the border ydthout his knowledge. 

His fortress ^vas a. place of refuge for the Christian captives 
who escaped by night from the Moorish dungeons of Granada. 
Often, huwei'er, they missed their way in' the defiles of the moun- 
tains; and, wandering about .bewildered,' either repaired bv 
mistake to some Moorish town, or were discovered and retaken 
at cla> light by the enemy. To prevent these accidents, the 
count hud a tower built at his own expense, on the top 'of one of 
the heights near Alcala, which commanded a view of the vega 
and the country around. .Here he kept a light blazing through- 
out the night, as a beacon for ail Christian fugitives, to guide 
them to a place of safety. . , . d , 

, ■ The count was aroused' one night from his repose by shouts 
and cries, which <)ame up from the town, and approached the 
castle walls. “ To arms ! to arms' ! the Moor is over the border;^'''' 
was the cry. A Christian soldier, pale and emaciated, and who 
still b.o.re traces of the Moorish chains, was brought before the 
count. He had been, taken as guide by the Moorish cavaliers 
who had sallied from Granada, but had escaped from them 
among the mountains; and, after much wandering, had found 
his way to Alcala by the signal fire. . 

Notwithstanding the bustle and agita.tion of the moment 
the Count de Tendilia listened calmly and attentively to the 
account of the fugitive, and questioned him minutely as to the 
time of departure of .the Moors, and the direction and rapidity 
of them march. He saw that it was- too late to- prevent’ their 
incursion and ravage, but be determined to await -them, and give 
them a .warm receptio,ii on their return. ' His soldiers were always • 
on the. alert, .and ready to take the field at a moment’s "warnino^ 
Choosing one hundred and fifty lancers, hardy and valiant me^. 
wtTyli.sciplmed and well seasoned, as, indeed, were all his troops" 
he issued forth quietly before break of day, and, descending 
through the defiles of the raouiitains, stationed his little force 
111 ain[)iish in a deep barranca, or dry channel of a torrent, 'near 
.Barzina, three leagues only from Granada, on t,he'road bv which 
the marauders would have to return. '-"..In the meantime’'he sent 
scouts to post themselves upon different heightSy and look out 
for the approach of the enemy. ' ' . V - . 
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All day they remained 'concealed' in the ravine, and for a great 
part of the following night; not a turban, however, was to be 
seen, excepting now and then a peasant returning from his 
labour, or a solitary muleteer hastening towards Granada. The 
cavali ers of the count began to grow^ restless and impatient ; they 
feared that the enemy might have taken some other route, or 
might have received intelligence of their ambuscade ; and they 
urged him to abandon the' enterprise, and return to Alcala. 

We are here/’ said they./- Valmost at the gates of the Moorish 
' capital;' our movements,' may ' have been .'descried, and, before 
we are aware, Granada may pour forth its legions of swift 
cavah}^, and crush us with ano verwhelming force.” The Count 
de Tendilla, however, persisted in remaining imti! his scouts 
should come in. About tw^o hours before daybreak there were 
signal fires on certain Moorish watchtowers of the mountains. 
While they were regarding these with anxiety, the scouts came 
hurrying into the ravine. ‘‘ The Moors are approaching,” said 
they; ‘‘ we have reconnoitred them near at hand. They are 
bet\reen one and two hundred strong, but encumbered with 
many prisoners and much booty.” The Christian cavaliers laid 
their ears to the ground, and heard the distant tramp of horses, 
and the tread of foot soldiers. They mounted their horses, 
braced their shields, couched their lances, and drew near to the 
entrance of the ravine where it opened upon the road. 

The Moors had succeeded in waylaying and surprising the 
Christian convoy on its way to Baeza. They had captured a 
great number of prisoners, male and female, with great store of 
gold and jewels, and sumpter mules laden with rich merchandise. 
Mth these they had made a forced march over the dangerous 
parts of the mountains, but now, being so near to Granada, they 
fancied themselves in perfect security. They loitered along the 
road, therefore, irregularly and slowly, some singing, others 
laughing and exulting at having eluded the boasted vigilance of 
the Count de Tendilla; while ever and anon w^is heard the plaint 
of some female captive bewailing the jeopardy of her honour, 
and the heavy sighing of the merchant at beholding his property 
in the grasp of ruthless spoilers. 

The Count de Tendilla waited until some of the escort had 
passed the ravine; then, giving the signal for assay It, his cavaliers 
set up loud shouts and cries, and charged furiously into the 
centre of the foe. The obscurity of the place and the hour added 
to the terrors of the surprise. The Moors were throwm into 
^confusion. Some rallied, fought desperately, and fell covered 
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with wounds. Thirty-six were killed, and fifty-five were made 
prisoners; the rest, under cover of the darkness, made their 
escape to the rocks and defiles of the mountains. The good 
count unbound the prisoners, gladdening the hearts of'’ the 
merchants by restoring to them their merchandise; the female 
captives, also, regained the jewels of which they had been 
despoiled, excepting such as had been lost beyond recovery. 
Forty-five saddle hor.ses of the choice Barbary breed remained 
ns caplureil spoils of the Moors, together with costly armour and 
ijooty of various kinds. Having collected everjdhing in haste, 
and arranged ius cftviilgada, the count urged his way with all 
speed lor la iical lest he should be pursued and overtaken 
by the Moors o:^ Granada. As he wound up the steep ascent to 
ms mountain citv, the inhabitants poured forth to meet him 
with shouts of joy. I'his triumph was doubly enhanced by 
bemg received at the gales of the city by his wife, the daughter 
ol the .Marquis of Villena, a lady of distinguished merit, whom 
he had not seen for two years, that he had been separated from 
ills home by the arduous duties of these iron wars. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 

King Boabdil found that his diminished territorv was too 
closely overlooked by Christian fortresses, like Alcala la Real 
"'^t'^hed by vigilant alcaydes, like the Count 
OT lendilla, to be able to maintain itself liv interna] resources. 
His foraging expeditions were liable to be intercepted and de- 
.eated; whi.e the ravage of the vega had swept off everythin? 
on which the city depended for future sustenance. He felt 
tlie want of a seaport, through which, as formerly, he might keep 
open a communication with Africa, and obtain reinforcements 
and supplies from beyond the seas. All the ports and harbours 
wvw in 1 lie hands of Uie Christians, and Granada and its remnant 

or dependent territory were completely landlocked 

. In this emergency.-, the attention of Boabdil was called bv 
cncumstances to the seaport of Salobrena. This redoubtable 
town has already been inmtioned in thi.s chronicle as a place 
deemed impregnable liy the Moors; insomuch that their kin-rs 
were accuMomed, in time of peril, to keep their treasures in its 

rirK Kht Ji'gh rocky hill, dividing one of those 

iich little vegas, or plains, which lie open to the Mediterranean, 


n 
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but run, like deep green bays, into the stern bosoms of the 
mountains. The vega was covered with beautiful vegetation ; 
with rice and cotton, with groves of oranges, citrons, figs, and 
mulberries, and with gardens enclosed by hedges of reeds, of 
aloes, and the Indian fig. Running streams of cool water, from 
the springs and snows of the Sierra Nevada, kept this delightful 
valley continually fresh and verdant; while it w^as almost locked 
up by mountain barriers and lofty promontories that stretched 
far into the sea. 

Through the centre of this rich vega the rock of Salobrefia 
reared its rugged back, nearly dividing the plain, and advancing 
to the margin of the sea, with just a strip of sandy beach at its 
foot, laved by the blue waves of the Mediterranean. 

The towm covered the ridge and sides of the rocky hill, and 
was fortified by strong walls and towers, while on the highest 
and most precipitous part stood the citadel, a huge castle that 
seemed to form a part of the living rock, the massive ruins of 
which, at the present day, attract the gaze of the traveller, as 
he winds his way far below along the road which passes through 
the vega. 

This important fortress had been intrusted to the command 
of Don Francisco Ramirez de Madrid, captain general of the 
artillery, and the most scientific of all the Spanish leaders. 
That experienced veteran, ho^vever, was with the king at 
Cordova, having left a valiant cavalier as alca3^de of the place, 

Boabdil el Chico had full information of the state of the 
garrison and the absence of its commander. Putting himself 
at the head of a powerful force, therefore, he departed from 
Granada, and made a rapid march through the mountains, 
hoping, by this sudden movement, to seize upon Salobrefia before 
King Ferdinand could come to its assistance. 

The inhabitants of Salobrefia were Mudexares, or Moors who 
had sworn allegiance to the Christians. Still, \vhen they heard 
the sound of the Moorish drums and trumpets, and beheld the 
squadrons of their countrymen advancing across the vega, 
their hearts yearned towards the standard of their nation and 
their faith, A tumult arose in the place. The populace shouted 
the name of Boabdil el Chico, and, throwing open the gates, 
admitted him within the walls. 

The Christian garrison was too few^ in number to contend 
for the possession of the town. They retreated to the citadel 
and shut themselves up within its massive w'alls, which were 
considered impregnable. Here they maintained a desperate 
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defence, hoping to hold out until succour should arrive from 

the neighbouring fortresses. 

_ The tidings that Salobrena ,, was. invested by the Moorish 
king spread along the sea coast and .'filled 'the Christians with 
alarrn. Don Francisco Enriques, uncle .of the king, commanded 
the. city, of Velez Malaga, about twelve leagues distant, but 
separated by ranges of those;, vast rocky, mountains ' which are 
piled along the Mediterranean, and: tow.er in^ steep promontories 
and precipices above its waves. 'C ^ ' 

^Doii Francisco summoned the alcaydes of ,'his distri-ctto hasten 
with him to the relief of this importa.nt ' fortress., . :A iiuinlicr 
of cavaliers and their retainers answered 'to .his call, among 
whoiii^ was Fernando Perez del , .Fulgar, surnamed El Me las 
TfaziUias (he of the exploits), the same who had -signalised ..himself 
in a foray b)- elevating a handkerchief on. -a lance for. a banner, 
and leading «}n his disheartened comrades ''to. ^detory. As soon 
as Don Francisco l)eheld a little band.; collected .round him, lie 
set out with all speed ior Salobrena. The m.arch was rugged 
and severe; ciirnbiiig and descending imm.ense mountains, '*iind 
sometimes winding along the edge of giddy precipices, with the 
surges of the sea raging far below. When Don Francisco arrived 
with his followers at the lofty promontory that stretches alonj^ 

, one side of the little vega of Salobre.ha, he -looked down with 
.S(3rr(3w and anxiety upon a Moorish army of great force encamped 
at the foot of the fortress; while Moorish banners on various 
parts 0.1 the w^ail ..showed that the town was already in possession 
of the infidels. A solita,ry .Christian' standard alone floated on 
the top of the castle keep, indicating that the brave garrison 
were hemmed up in their rock-built citadel.. 

Don Francisco found it impossible, -vrith his small force, to 
make any impression on the camp of the. Moors, or to get to 
the relief of the castle. He stationed his little 'band upon a 
mcky height near the sea, ■where they were safe from the assaults 
of the ene.my . The s.igh t of his friendly . banner" waving in th eir 
neighbourhood cheered the heart of the garrison, and he con- 
veyed to tnem assurance of speedy succour from the king. In 
the meantime, hernaiido Perez del. Pulgar,' who' -always burncfl 
to distingmsh lHmselfj3y bold and striking exploits^- in the coursti 
01 a prowling expedition along the borders of the Moorish canui, 
remarked a postern gate of the castle, ope.mng- upon the steep 
part of the rocky hill, which looked 'towards the- mountains. ' A 
isuddeii thought flashed upon the daring m.ind of .Pulgar. : 

Will follow my banner,” said he, and make a dash for yonder 
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postern ? ” A bold proposition^ in time of warfare^ never wants 
for bold spirits to accept it. Seventy resolute men immediately 
stepped forward. Pulgar put himself at their head. They cut 
their w'ay suddenly through a weak part of the camp, fought up 
to the gate, 'which was eager!}^ thrown open to receive theitij 
and succeeded in effecting their entrance into the fortress before 
the alarm, of their attempt had spread through the Moorish army. 

The garrison was roused to new^ spirit by this unlooked-for 
reinforcement; and were enabled to make a more vigorous re- 
sistance. The Moors had intelligence^ iiowevei; that there w^as 
a great scarcity of water in the castle; and they exulted in the 
idea that this additional number of warriors would soon exhaust; 
the cisterns, and compel them to surrender. Pulgar heard 

of this hope entertained by the enemy; he caused a bucket of 
Walter to be lowered from the battlementS; and threw a silver 
cup in bravado to the Moors. 

The situation of the garrison^ liow^ever; was daily ■ growing 
more and more critical. They suffered greatly from thirst ; 
while; to tantalise them in their sufferings; they beheld limpicl 
streams winding in abundance through, the green plain below 
them. They began to fear that all succour would arrive too 
latC; when one day they beheld a little squadron of vessels far 
at sea; but standing towards the shore. There w^as some doubt 
at first whether it might not be a hostile armament from Africa; : 
but; as it approached, they descried , to their great j oy, the banner ; 
of Castile. ; 

It w^as a reinforcement; brought in all haste by the governor 
of the fortress, Don Francisco Rami rez. The squadron anchored 
at a steep rocky island, which rises from the very margin of the 
smooth sandy beach, directly in front of the rock of Salobreiia, 
and stretches out into the sea. On this island Ramirez landed 
his men, and w^as as strongly posted as if in a fortress. His 
force was too scanty to attempt a battle; but he assisted to 
harass and distract the besiegers. Whenever King Boabdil made 
an attack upon the fortress, his camp w’as assailed, on one side ' 
by the troops of RamireZ; who landed from their island, and, on , 
another, by those of Don Francisco Enriquez, who swept down ! 
from their rock; while Fernando del Pulgar kept up a fierce 
defence from every tower and battlement of the castle. The 
attention of the Moorish, king w^as diverted, also, for a time, by 
an ineffectual attempt to relieve the little port of Adra, that had 
recently declared in his favour, but had been recaptured for the 
Christians by Cidi Yahye and his son Ainay er. Thus the unlucky 


, ■ . 
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Boabdil^, bewildered on every hand; lost all the advantage that 
he had gained by his rapid march from Granada. '■ While he was^ 
yel besieging the obstinate citadel, tidings were brought him 
that King Ferdinand was in full march, with a powerful host 
to its assistance. There tvas no time for further delay. ' He 
made a furious attack, with all his forces, upon the castle, but 
was^again repulsed by Pulgar and his coadjutors; when, aban- 
duiiiiip the siege in des|)air, be retreated with his army, lest King 
Ferdinand shyihtj gel between him and : his. capital. On his 
wa}-" back to Granada, however, he m some sort consoled himself 
for jiis late disappointment, by overrunning, a partnf the terrh 
iories^mid possessions kitcly assigned to bis'uncle El Zagai and 
to (,idj \uii}7e. He defeated their aJeaydes, destroyed several' 
of their fm*iresses, burnt their villages; and, leaving the' country 
btd,)iiKi iii.ni reeking and smoking with his vengeance, returned^.' 
witli considerable booty, to repose himself within ' the ^ walls of 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 


Scarcely jmd Boabdil ensconced himself in his capital, when- 
King Fe,rdinand, at the head of seven thousand horse and tw’enty 
thousand foot, again appeared in the vega. L„d , ‘ 

ail haste from Cordova to the relief of Salobreha; Luu 
on his march that the siege w-as raised, he turned with his 
to make a second ravage round the . " 

His present forage lasted fifteen dayj 
everything that had escaped his for 
completely destroyed that scarcely 
animaJ_ 
frequently 

but the work of destruction 
once the queen of gardens. 

From hence 
had lately n 

Alrneria. Tljtese recently cj 
secret correspondence with King 
to^ their gates, promi'‘'in| 

seize upoivihe citad' \ * 

1 he Marejuis of V illena bad received notice of the conspi) 
suddenly thrown himself, with a large force, into Guadix. 


He had set out in 
i; - but hearing: 
.... — ^ army, 

w^alls of devoted Granada. 

, in the course of which 
sr desolating visit was :S 0 
, , ' , V green thing, or a living: 

was lei I on the face of the land. The Moors sallied 
ancl^fimght desperately in defence of their fields: 

An was accomplished, and Granada' 
.,^was left surrounded by a desert, 
neroinand rriarched to crush a "conspiracy which- 
manifested itself in the cities of Guadix, Baza, and 
...n., -onquered places had entered into"' 
Boabd-i.!,.^ inviting .him' to- march : 

^ _ to rise upo.n, the .Christian garrisons, 

iels,ytnd' surrender themselves into liis"'power^ 
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pretence of making a review of the inhabitants, he made them 
sally forth into the fields before the city. When the whole 
^Moorish population^ capable of bearing arms^, was thus without 
the walls^, he ordered the gates to be closed. He then permitted 
them to enter two by two^ and three by three, and to take forth 
their wives and children and effects. The houseless Moors were 
fain to make themselves temporary hovels in the gardens and 
orchards about the city. They were clamorous in their com- 
plaints at being thus excluded from their homes ; but 'were told 
they must wait with patience^ until the charges against them 
could be investigated, and the pleasure of the king be knownd 

When Ferdinand arrived at Giiadix, he found the unhappy 
Moors in their cabins among the orchards. They complained 
bitterly of the deception that had been practised upon, them, 
.and implored permission to return into the city, and ih'e peace- 
ably in their dwellings, as had been promised them in their 
articles of capitulation. 

King Ferdinand listened graciously to their complaints. “ My 
friends,’’ said he, in reply, ‘‘lam informed that there has been 
a conspiracy among you, to kill my alcayde and garrison, and 
to take part with my enemy, the King of Granada, I shall make 
a thorough investigation of this conspiracy. Those among you 
who shall be proved innocent shall be restored to their dwellings; 
but the guilty shall incur the penalty of their offences. As I 
wash, however, to proceed with mercy as well as justice, I now 
give you your choice, either to depart at once, without further 
question, going wherever you please, and taking with you your 
families and effects, under an assurance of safety, or to deliver 
up those who are guilty; not one of whom, I give you my word, 
shall escape punishment.” 

When the people of Guadix heard this, they communed among 
themselves, “ and, as most of them,” says the worthy Agapida, 
“ were either culpable, or feared to be considered so, they accepted 
the alternative, and departed sorrowfully, they, and their wives, 
and their little ones.” “ Thus,” in the words of that excellent 
and contemporary historian, Andres Bernaldes, commonly called 
the Curate of Los Palacios, “ thus did the king deliver Guadix 
from the hands of the enemies of our holy faith, after seven 
hundred and seventy years that it had been in their possession, 
even since the time of Roderick the Goth; and this was one of 
the mysteries of our Lord, who would not consent that the city 
should remain longer in power of the Moors.” A pious and sage 
' Ziirita, lib* XX. cap. 85, Cura de los Palacios, cap. 97. 



remark, which is quoted with peculiar approbation bv the worthy 
Agapida. ^ 

King Ferdinand offered similar alternatives to the Moors of 
Baza, Almeria, and other cities accused of participation in this 
conspiracy; who generally preferred to abandon their homes, 
rather than incur the risk of an investigation. Most of them 
relinquished Spain, as a country where they could no lono-er live 
in security and independence, and departed with their families 
for Africa ; such as remained were suffered to live in villages and 
hamlets and other unwalled places.^ 

While Ferdinand was thus occupied at GuadLx;, dispensing 
justice and mercy, and receiving cities in exchange, the old 
monarch Muley Abdallah, surnamed El Zagal, appeared before 
him. He was haggard with care, and almost crazed with 

TT... _ -r r t ^ . ■ *, «... ... - 


passion. He had found his little territory of Andarax, and his 
two thousand .subjects, as difficult to govern as had been the 
distracted kingdom of Granada. The charm which had bound 
the Moors to him was broken when he appeared in arms under 
the banner of Ferdinand. He had returned from his inglorious 
campaign, with his petty army of two hundred men, followed 
by the execrations of the people of Granada, and the secret 
repinmg of those he had led into the field. No sooner had his 
subjects heard of the successes of Boabdil el Chico, than they 
seized their arms, assembled tumultuouslv, declared for the 
young monarch, threatening the life of El Zagal.^ The unfor- 
tunate old king had with difficulty evaded their fury; and this 
last lesson seemed entirely to have cured him of bis passion for 
sovereignty. He now entreated Ferdinand to purchase the towns 
and castles, and other possessions, which had been granted to 
him; offering them at a low rate, and begging safe passage, for 
himself and his followers, to Africa. King Ferdinand graciously 
complied with his wishes. He purchased of him three-and"- 
twenty towns and villages, in the valleys of Andarax and AJ- 
hauren, for which he gave him five millions of maravedis. El 
Zagal relinquished his right to one half of the salinas, or saltpits, 
of Maleha, in favom of his brother-in-law, Cidi Yahye. Having 
thus disposed of hi.s petty empire and possessions, lie packed up 
all his treasure, of which he had a great amount, and, followed 
by many Moorish fumilie.s, passed over to Africa!® 

And here let us cast an eye beyond the present period of our 
chronicle, and trace the remaining career of El Zagal. His 


^ 39 * Pulgar. lib. iii. cap. 132. , '' 

. "CEra cle.los Palacios, cap. 97. ; i ®Conde,, part iv.' cap. 41. 
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short and turbulent reign, and disastrous end, would ad;ord a 
wholesome lesson to unprincipled ambition, were not all ambition 
of the kind fated to be blind to precept and example. When he 
arrived in Africa, instead of meeting with kindness and sym- 
pathy, he was seized and thrown in prison by the King of Fez, 
as though he had been his vassal. He was accused of being 
the cause of the dissensions and downfall of the kingdom of 
Granada, and the accusation being proved to the satisfaction 
of the King of Fez, he condemned the oriliapp\ El ZagcJ. to per- 
petual darkness. A basin of glowing copper was passed before 
bis eyes, which eitectually destroyed his sight. His wealth, 
which had probably been the secret cause of these cruel measures, 
was confiscated and seized upon by his oppressor, and El Zagal 
was thrust forth, blind, helpless, and destitute, upon the world. 
In this wretched condition, the late Moorish monarch groped his 
may through the regions of Tingitania, until he reached the city 
of Velez de Gomera. The King of Velez had formerly been bis 
ally, and felt some movement of compassion at his present 
altered and abject state. He gave him food and raiment, and 
suffered him to remain unmolested in his dominions. Death, 
which so often hurries oE the prosperous and happy from the 
midst of untasted pleasures, spares, on the other hand, the 
miserable, to drain the last drop of his cup of bitterness. El 
Zagal dragged out a wretched existence of many years in the 
city of Velez. He wandered about, blind and disconsolate, an 
object of mingled scorn and pity, and bearing above his raiment 
a parchment, on which was written in Arabic, “ This is the 
unfortunate King of Andalusia.” ^ 


CHAPTER XC 

How is thy strength departed, oh Granada! how is thy 
beauty withered and despoiled, oh city of groves and fountains! 
The commerce, that once thronged thy streets, is at an end; the 
merchant no longer hastens to thy gates with the luxuries of 
foreign lands. The cities, which once paid thee tribute, are 
wrestled from thy sway; the chivalry, which filled thy vivar- 
rambla with the sumptuous pageantry of war, have fallen in 
many battles. The Alhambra still rears its ruddy towers from 

pMarniol de Robeliooe Mawr. lib. i. cap. x 6 , Pedraza Hist. Grariat, 
p. iii. cap. 4, Suarez, Hist, tie Obispados de Guadiz y Baza, caia 10. 
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the midst of groves; but melancholy reigns in its marble halls, 

and the monarch looks down from his lofty balconies upon a 
naked waste, where once had extended the blooming glories of 
the vega! ” 

Such is the lament of the Moorish writers over the lamentable 
state of Granada^ which remained a mere. phantom' of its former 
greatness. The two ravages of the vega,' following so closely 
upon each other, had swept off all the. produce, of the year, and 
the husbandman had no longer the heart' to till the field, seeing 
that the ripening harvest only .brought the spoiler toffis door. ' 
During the winter season, King Ferdinand made.diligent pre- 
parations fur the last campaign, that was to decide the fate of 
Granada. As this war was waged purely 'for . the promotion of 
the Christian faith, he thought it meet its enemies should bear 
the expenses. He levied, therefore, a general contribution upon 
all the Jews throughout his kingdom, by synagogues and districts, 
and obliged them to render in the proceeds at the city of Seville.’^ 
On the nth of April, Ferdinand and Isabella departed for 
the Moorish frontier, with the solemn determination to lay close 
siege to Granada, and never to quit its walls until they had 
planted the standard of the faith on the tow’-ers of the Alhambra. 
Many of the nobles of the kingdom, particularly those from the 
parts remote from the scene of action, wearied by the toils of 
war, and foreseeing that this would be a, tedious. siege, requiring 
patience and vigilance rather, than hardy .deeds of arms, were 
contented with sending their vassals, while they stayed at home 
themselves, to attend to their domains. Many cities furnished 
soldiers at their cost, and tiie king took the field with an army of 
forty thousand infantry and ten thousand horse. The principal 
captains who followed him in this campa.ign ' were . Roderigo 
Ponce de Leon, the Marquis of Cadiz, the master of Santiago, the 
Marquis of Villena, the counts of Tendilia,.Cifuentes, Cabra, and ' 
ITrena, and Don Alonzo de Aguilar. 

Queen Isatiella, accompanied by her son, the Prince Juan, and 
by the princesses Juana, Maria, and Cathalina, her daughters, 
proceeded to Alcala la Real, the mountain fortress and strong- 
hold of the Count de Tendilla. Here slie remained, to forward 
supplies to the army, and to be ready to repair to the camp 
whenever her presence might be required, . 

The army of Ferdinand poured into the vega by various 
defiles of the mountains, and on the 23rd of April the royal tent, 
was pitched at a village called Los Ojos de Huescar„ 'about a 
Garibay, Hh. viii. cap. 39. ' 
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league a half from Granada. At the approach of this 
foimidable force, the harassed inhabitants turned paie, and even 
many of the warriors trembled, for thev felt that the lasf- 

desperate struggle was at hand. ' 

Boabdil el Chico assembled his council in the Alhambra, from 
the windows of which they could behold the Christian souadron” 
glistening through clouds of dust, as they poured along' ‘the ve-a 
Ihe utmost confusion and consternation reigned in the council 
Many of the members, terrified with the horrors impending 
over their families, advised Boabdil to throw himself uoon 
the generosity of the Christian monarch; even several of the 
suggested tlie possibility of obtoining honourable 

The w-azir of the city, Abal Casim Abdelmelic, was called upon 
to leport the state of the public means, for sustenance and 
defence. There was sufficient provisions, he said, for a few 
months supply, independent of what might e.xist in the nos- 
session of merchants and other rich inhabitants. “ But of 
what avail, - said he, “is a temporary provision against the 
sieges of tne Castilian monarch, which are interminable ^ ” 

He produced also, the lists of men capable of bearing arms 
The number,’- said he, “ is great; but what can be exoeS 
^rom mere citizen soldiers They vaunt and menace in time of 
arrogant when the enemy is at a distance • 
selvS^teSol™ they hide them- 

“ ^^®®® ^^th generous warmth. 

m >r® ^®i. despair.? The blood of 

those illustrious Moors, the ancient conquerors of Spain, still flows 

he wh^^^' ^® *''“® and fortune'will again 

be \iith us. We have a veteran force, both horse and foot, the 
flower of our chivalry; seasoned in war, and scarred in a thou- 

sH^htlv ^whv if* W ^^®i”“/titude of our citizens, spoken of so 
Snf I ^ '•’® ^atour.? There are twenty 

that the fire of youth, for vhom I will engag'e 

vetf- m n ®“® ®"' the most hmdy 

Mteians. Do we want provisions ,= Our horses are fleet and 
our horsemen daring in foray. Let them scour and scour'/e the 
country of those apostate Moslems, who have surrendered to the 

WeS*’ the lands of our enemies, 

tt e .shall soon see them returning with cavalgadas to our vates- 



Boabdil el Chico, though he wanted firm and durable 
was readily excited to sudden emotions, of bravery, 
a glow of resolution from the noble .ardour of Muza, 
is needful/' said he to his commanders: ‘‘ into your- hands I 
fide the common, safety. , ^ You are the protectors of the kingdo.,m 
and^ wdtli the aid of Allah^ will revenge the insults of- our religion 
the deaths . of our friend's and relations^ and the sorrows ' 
sufferings heaped, upon our land.'’ ^ • 

To every one ' was now assigned his separate 'duty. - 
\¥azir had charge of the 'arms' and provisions, and the enrolling 
of the people. Muza w^as to command the cavalry,. tO' defend 
the gates, and, to take the lead in all sallies and" skirmishes. 
Naim Reduan and Mohammed Aben Zayda were, his' adjutants ; 
Abdel Kerim Zegri, and' the other captains, were 'to guard 
walls and the alcaydes of the alcazaba, and of the red 
had command of the fortresses. ■ ' 

Nothing now was heard but the' din of arms, and the 
of preparation. The Moorish spirit, quick to catch fire, 
immediately in a flame; and the populace, in the excitement of 
the moment, set .at naught the power of the Christians. Muza 
was ill all parts of the city, infusing his own generous zeal into 
the bosoms of the'sold,iery. The young cavaliers rallied round 
him ^ as their model; the veteran warriors regarded him mth a 
.soldier’s admiration : the vulgar throng followed him with shouts 
and the helpless ^ part of the inhabitants, the old men and the 
,i-vom,en, haded him with blessings as their protector. 

On the first^ appearance of the Christian army,- the 
gates' of the city had been closed and secured.' with 
bolts, and, heavy -chains. . Muza now^ ordered them to- 
.open. To me and .my cavaliers,” .said he, 'is 'intrusted 
.defence of the gates: our bod,ies s,hall be their' barriers.” 
stationed^at each gate a. strong guard, chosen from his bravest 
men. His horsemen were always completely armed, and ready 
to mount at a moment’s w^arning.^ Their, steeds -stood saddled 
.and- caparisoned i,n the stables, W'd.th lance and-' buckler beside 
them. On the least approach of the enemy,, a squadron of horse 
gathered within the gate, ready to d.art forth like the bolt 
the thunder cloud. Muza made no empty 'bravado,-, or hai 
tiireat* he was more terrible in 'deeds "than , in'- words: 
executed daring exploits, beyond even the vaunt of the 
glorious. . Such w?as the present champion of the Moors, 
they. possessed many such warriors,. or had Muza risen to 
^ 'Coxide. " 
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iit an earlier period of the war^ the fate of Granad 
been deferred, and the Moor, for a long time, hav 
his throne within the walls of the Alhambra. 


CHAPTER XCI 


Though Granada was shorn of its glories, and nearly cut off 
from all external aid, still its mighty castles and massive bul- 
warks seemed to set all attack at defiance. Being the last 
retreat of Moorish power, it had assembled within its walls the 
remnants of the arimes that had contended, step by step, with 
the invaders, in their gradual conquest of the land. All that 
remained of high born and high bred chivalry was here. All 
that was loyaland patriotic was roused to activity by the common ' 
danger; and Granada, that had so long been lulled into inaction 
by ’I'-aiii hopes of security, now assumed a formidable aspect in the 
Iiour of its despair. 

Ferdinand saw that any attempt to subdue the city by main 
force would be perilous and bloody. Cautious in liis'policv 
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surrender. Immediately after her arrival, the. queen rode forth 
to, survey the camp and its, , en ■ Wherever 'she went, she 

was attended by a splendid retinue; and all the commanders 
«ed with each other m the pomp and ceremony with which thev 
receiyed her. Nothing was heard from morning until night but 
shouts and acclamations and bursts of martial music- so tliat 
it appeared to the Moors as if a continual festival and triumph 
reigned m the, CIir,iStiaii camp. ^ 

The arrival of the queen, however, and the menaced obstinm-v 
oi the siege, had no effect in damping the fire of the Moorish 
Oliivalry, . , Muza inspired the youthful warriors with the most 
devoted heroism “ We have nothing left to fight for,” said he. 

but the ground we stand on : when this is lost, we cease to have 
a country and a name.” 

_ landing the Christian king forebore to make an attack, Af uza 
mated his cavaliers to challenge the youthful chivalry of the 
Christian army to single combat, or partial .skirmishes. Scarcel v 
a day passed without gallant conflicts of the kind, in sight of the 
city and the camp. The combatants rivalled each other in the 
splendour of thenyrmour and array, as well as in the prowess 
ot their deeds. Their contests were more like the stately cere- 
monials of tilts and tournaments, than the rude combats of the 
held, herdmand soon perceived that they animated the fien- 
Moors with fresh zeal and courage, while they cost the hves of 
many of his bravest cavaliers; he again, therefore, forbade the 
acceptance of any individual challenges; and ordered that ah 
partial encounters should be avoided. The cool and stern policv 
of the catholic sovereign bore hard upon the generous spints o''f 
either army ; but roused the indignation of the Moors, when thev 
round they were to be subdued in this inglorious manner. “ Of 
what avail,” said they, ‘‘ is chivalry and heroic valour? the 
ciaity moiiarcli.of the^ Christians lias no magnanimity in warfare: 
he seeks to subdue us through the weakness of our bodies, but 
shuns to encounter the courage of our souls I” 


CHAPTER XCII 

Whf,.v the ifoorish knights beheld that all courteous challemres 
were unavaihng, they sought various means to provoke Hie 
Christian warriors to the field. Sometimes a body of them 
fleetly mounted, would gallop up to the skirts of the' camp, and 

u 
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^ who should hurl his lance farthest within the barriers; leav- 

iiig his name inscribed on it, or a label affixed to it, containing 
some taunting defiance. These bravadoes caused great irrita- 
' , tion ; but still the ■Spanish warriors were restrained by the pro- 
hibition of the king. 

Among the 'Moorish cavaliers was' one named: Tarfe, renowned 
for his great strength and daring spirit; but whose courage 
■; partook of 'fierce audacity rather than chivalric heroism. In one 
of these sallies, when they were skirting the, Gliristian camp, this 
arrogant Moor outstripped his. companions, overleaped the 
barriers, and galloping close to the royal quarters, launched his 
lance so far within that it remained quivering in the earth close 
by ^ the pavilions of the sovereigns. 'The iTjyal guards rushed 
forth in pursuit; but the Moorish horsemen were already behind 
the camp, and scouring in a cloud of dust for the city. Upon 
wresting the lance from the earth, a label was found upon it 
importing that it was intended for the queen. 

Nothing could equal the indignation of the Christian warriors 
at the insolence of the bravado when they heard to whom the 
discourteous insult was offered. Fernando Perez del Pulgar, 
surnamed he of the exploits,” was present, and resolved not 
to be outbraved by this daring infidel. “ Who Vvill stand bv me,” 
said he, “ in an enterprise of desperate peril? ” The Christian 
cavaliers well knew the harebrained valour of del Pulgar; yet 
not one hestitated to step forward. He chose fifteen companions, 
all men of powerful arm and dauntless heart. In the dead of 
the night he led them forth from the camp, and approached the 
city cautiously until he arrived at a postern gate, which opened, 
upon the Darro, and was guarded by foot soldiers. The guards, 
little thinking of such an unwonted and partial attack, were for 
the most part asleep. ^ The gate was forced, and a confused and 
chance medley skirmish ensued. Fernando del Pulgar stopped 
not to take part in the affray. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped furiously through the streets, striking fii*e out of the 
stones at every bound. Arrived at the principal mosque, he 
sprang from bis horse, and, kneeling at the portal, took posses- 
sion of the edifice as a Christian chapel, dedicating it to the 
blessed Virgin. In testimony of the ceremony, he took a, tablet, 
which he had brought with him, on which was inscribed in large 
letters, Ave Maria,” and nailed it to the door of the mosque 
With his dagger. This done, he remounted his steed, and galloped 
back to the gate; the alarm had been given ; the city %vas in- an 
uproar; soldiers were gathering from every direction; they wWe 
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astonished at seeing a Christian warrior speeding from the in- 
terior of the city, Fernando del Pulgar, overturning some and 
cutting down others, rejoined his companions, who still main- 
tained possession of the gate by dint' of hard fighting, and they 
all made good their, retreat to the camp. The Moors were at 
a loss to conjecture, the meaning of this wild and apparently 
fruitless assault; but ^eat was their exasperation whm on the 
following day they discovered ' the trophy of' ' hardihood and 
prowess, the Ave Maria, thus elevated in the :very centre of the 
city. The mosque, thus boldly sanctified by Fernando del Pulgar, 
was eventually, after the capture of Granada, converted into a 
cathedral d- 


GHA,PTER XCIII 

The royal encampment lay at such a distance from Granada that 
the general aspect of the city only could be seen, as it rose grace- 
fully from the vega, covering the sides of the hills with palaces 
and towers. Queen Isabella had expressed an earnest desire to 
behold, nearer at hand, a place, the beauty of ivhich was so re- 
nowned throughout the world; and the Marquis'-of Cadiz, with 
his accustomed courtesy, prepared a great military .escort and 
giipd, to protect her and the ladies of the court, wftile they 
enjoyed this perilous gratification. 

It was on the morning after the event recorded in the preceding 
chapter that a magnificent and pow’^erful train issued forth from 
the Christian camp. The advanced guard was composed of 
legions of cavalry, heavily armed, that looked like moving masses 
of polished steel. Then came the king and queen, wuth the prince 
and princesses, and the ladies of the court, surrounded by the 
royal body guard, sumptuously arrayed, .composed of the" sons 
of the most illustrious houses of Spain. After these was the rear 
guard, composed of a powerful force of horse and foot; for the 
flower of the army sallied forth that day. The Moors gazed 
with fearful admiration at this glorious pageant, wherein the 

nil coDiincmoration of this daring feat, the Emperor Charles V., in 
niter vi’urs, rnuh rrcd un and his descendants the right ot sepuhnre 

ll\ am' the privileges of sitting in the choir during high inas?.. 

llas_ J’eniando Piytr, del Pulgar was a nian.'of. letters, '.as- well as anu?; 
and^ inscribed to Charles V. a summary of the achievements of Goiisalvr) 
o. Cordova, sunt allied the Great Captain, who had been one of liis com- 
rade's in arms. He is Ciften contounded with Fernando del Pulgar, historian 
and secretary to Queen Isabella. See note to.. Pulgar’ s Cbron. of the 
Catholic Sovereigns, part iii. cap. 3. Edit. Valencia, 1780. 
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pomp of the court '-was mingled with the terrors, of the camp. ; It 
moved , along in a radiant line across the vega^ to the melodious 
thunders of martial music; while banner^ and plume, and silken 
scarf, and. rich brocade, gave a gay and gorgeous relief to the 
grim visage of iron war that lurked beneath. 

■■ .The army moved towards the hamlet of Zubia, built, on the 
skirts of the mountains, to the left of Granada, and command- 
ing a view of the, Alhambra, and the most beautiful quarter 
of the city. As they ■ approached the hamlet, the Marquis of 
Villena, the Count Ureha, and Don Alonzo de Aguilar, filed 
off with their battalions, and were soon seen glittering along 
the side of the mountain above the village. In the meantime, 
the Marquis of Cadiz,, the^ Count de Tendilla, the Count de 
Cabra/and Don Alonzo Fernandez, senior of Alcandrete and 
Montemayor, drew up their forces in battle array on the plain 
below the hamlet, presenting a living barrier of loyal chivalry, 
between the sovereigns and the city. Thus securely guarded, 
the royal party alighted, and entering one of the houses of the 
hamlet, which had been prepared for their reception, enjoyed 
a full view of the city from its terraced roof. The ladies of the 
court gazed with delight at the red towers of the Alhambra, 
rising from amidst shady groves, anticipating the time when 
the catholic sovereigns should be enthroned within its walls, 
and its courts shine with the splendour of Spanish chivalry. 

The reverend prelates and holy friars, who always surrounded 
the queen, looked with serene satisfaction,’*’ says Fray Antonio 
Agapida,/^ at this modern Babylon; enjoying the triumph 
that awaited them, when these mosques and minarets should be 
converted into churches, and goodly priests and bishops should 
succeed to the infidel alfaquis.” 

When the Moors beheld the Christians thus drawn forth in 
full array in the plain, they supposed it was to offer them 
battle, and they hesitated not to accept it. In a little while, 
the queen beheld a body of Moorish cavalry pouring into the 
vega, the riders managing their fleet and fiery steeds with 
admirable address. They were richly armed, and clothed in 
the most brilliant colours, and the caparisons of their steeds 
flamed with gold and embroidery. This was the favourite 
squadron of Muza, composed of the flower of the youthful 
cavaliers of Granada: others succeeded; some heavily armed, 
some d la geneta^ with lance and buckler, and lastly came the 
legions of foot soldiers, with arquebuse and crossbow, and spear 
and cimeter. 
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When the queen saw the army issuing from the city, she 
sent to the Marquis of Cadiz, and forbade any attack upon 
the enemy, or the acceptance of any challenge to a skirmish- 

for she was loth that her curiosity should aist the life of a 

Single toman, being*. . 

The marquis ^ promised to ^obey^^. though sorely against his 
wmy" it .grieved the spirit of the Spanish .cavaliers to be* 
obliged. to remain, with. sheathed. swords, while... bearded by the 
. Joe*.. -The Moors could not. comprehend .the .meaning of this 
inaction of -the Christians, after having ■ apparently invited a 
battle. . They sallied several times .from' -.their ranks/. mnd 
, app,mached near enough, to discharge "their ■'■arrows, but' the 
(in istiaiis ivere iiniiiovable. Many of , the . .Moorish ■■ ho'rsem.en 
galloped close to the Christian ranks, brandishing their 
and cmieters, and defying ^ various cavaliers 'to single ^ combat: 
but^ King. Ferdinand had rigorously prohibited all duels, of. the 
kind, and they dared . not transgress his .orders -under his very 
eye.' '. . . . '. 

^ While .this grim, and reluctant tranquillity ■"prevailed alo.ng,. 
the Christian, line,, there rose a mingled, shout and sou^n.d... 0 f 
laugh ter near the gate of the city. .A -Moorish horseman',, 
armed at all points, issued forth, .followed by a' .rabble, who' 
drew back as he approached the . scene ' of 'danger. .The^Moor'' . 
was m.orejobost and brawny than. was. common with his country- 
men. Ills,. visor was dosed; he bore a large buckler and 
ponderous lance; his ciiii.eter was .of a Damascus blade./ and Ms 
.ncMy-ornamented: dagger ..was wro'ught -by ..an ' .artificer of.'„Fez.'' '' 
Me, was, known by, his, device to .'be Tarfe, the '.mo'st 'insolent, 

. yet .■valiant,.. of th.e..Moslem warriors; the .same '■ who, had. buried , 
into the, royal camp. his. ..lance,, inscribed to- the queen. , As" he--' 
,.Tode. slowly alo.n,g.iii front, of ■the. army, his- very steed, pTancing ' 

. with fiery .eye aiid^ distendiiig.'iiostril,. seemed to breathe, defianee' 
to the Christians. ■ -But .what, were the feelings'^ -of the Spanish 
,cavaliers,^ when they beheld, .tied .to-the tail' .of Ms steed, and"- 
draggecl in the . dust, the . ve.:ry - mscviptmn. Am . Marm, whieh- ' 
r ernando Perez del Pulgar iiad a'ffixed to the door' of the mosque t '. 
A burst of horror and indignation .broke forth lro.m '.the ..army./' . 
h ernando del Puigar was not at hand, to -maintain '.his previous' ,- 
achievement, but^ one of his young com.panions- 'in:'' arins,. : 
Carcilasso de la Vega by name, .putting: s.purs to '.1118. ■horse. -., 
galloped to the hamlet of Zubia, threw .hiinself 'on .Mis knees .. 
bd,'ore the king, and besought permission to accept "the. defiance- ■. ' 
fif this insolent infidel, and to revenge the insult offered, to" our.'" ■ 
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blessed Lady. The request was too pious to be refused- 
Garcilasso remounted his steed; he dosed his helmet, graced 
bv four sable plumes; grasped his buckler, of Flemish workman- 
■ship, and his lance of matchless temper, and defied the haughty 
Moor in the midst of his career. A combat took place, in vie-A- 
of the two armies, and of the Castilian court. The Moor was 
powerful m wielding his weapons, and dexterous in manasin-r 
Ills steed. He, was of .larger frame than Garcilasso^ and more ■ 
completely armed; and the Christians trembled for their 
champion. The shock of their encounter was dreadful; their 
lances were shivered, and sent up splinters in the air. Gardlasso 
was thrown back in the saddle, and his horse made a wide 
career before he could recover his po.sition, gather up the reins 
and return to the conflict. They now encountered each other 
with swords. The Moor circled round his opponent as a hawk 
cn cles when about to make a swoop ; his Arabian steed obeyed 
hi.s rider with matcWess quickness; at every attack of the 
mhdeJ, it seemed as if the Christian knight must sink beneath 
Ills flashing cimeter. But if Garcilasso were inferior to him 
in power, he was superior in agility; many of his blows he 
parried, others he received on his Flemish buckler, which was 
proof against the Damascus blade. The blood streamed from 
numerous wounds received by either warrior. The Moor, seebg 
his antagonist exhausted, availed himself of his superior force^ 
and, grappjing, endeavoured to wrest him from his saddle! 
t hey both lell to earth; the Moor placed his knee on the breast 
of his victim, and, brandishing his dagger, aimed a blow at his 
throat. A cp^ of despair was uttered by the Christian warriors, 
wheri suddenly they beheld the Moor rolling lifeless in the dust! 
Garcilasso had shortened his sword, and, as his adversary 
raised his arm to strike, had pierced him to the heart. “ It 

victory,” says Fray Antonio 
Aj,apida, but the Christian knight was armed by the sacred 
nature of his cause, and the holy Virgin gave him strength, 

GeLnes°”^’^ gigantic champion of the 

Ihe Ipvs of chivalry were observ^ed throughout the combat- 
no one interfered on either side. Garcilasso now despoTd his 
frnmT-!^? rescuing the holy inscription of “ Ave Maria ” 
depadiM situation, he elevated it on the point of his 

»houG 5 the 

The sun had now reached the meridian, and the hot blood 
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of the Moors was inflamed by its rays, and by the sidit of 
the defeat of tneir champion. Muza ordered two pieces of 
ordnance to open a lire upon the Christians. A confusion was 
produced m one part of their ranks. Muza called the chiefs 
of the army: '' Let us waste no more time in empty cliallenTO 
,,, let ais charge, upon the . enemy : he who assaults has always 
mi advantage in the combat.'’ So saying, he rushed forward, 
followed Dy a large body of horse and, foot, and charged so 
liinoiisi}^ upon the advance guard of the Christians that he 
drove it upon the battalion of the Marquis of Cadiz. The 
gallant marquis now considered himself absolved from all further 
obedience^ to the queen’s commands. He gave the simal to 
attack. Santiago! was shouted along the line, and he 
piessed forward to^ the encounter, with his battalion of twelve 
hundred lances, xne other cavaliers followed his example, and 
the battle instantly became general. 

When the king and queen beheld the armies thus rushing 
to the combat, they threw themselves on their knees, and 
implored the Holy Yirgm to protect her faithful warriors. The 
pnnce and princess, the ladies of the court, and the prelates 
and friars who were^ present, did the same; and the effect of 
the prayers of these illustrious and saintly persons was immedi- 
ately apparent. The fierceness with which the Moors had 
lushed to the attack was suddenly cooled; they were bold and 
adroit for a skirmish, but unequal to the veteran Spaniards in 
the open field. A panic seized upon the foot soldiers; they 
turned, and took to flight. Muza and his cavaliers in vain 
endeavoured to rally them. Some sought refuge in the moun- 
tains; but the greater part fled to the city, in such confusion 
that they overturned and trampled upon each other. The 
Christians pursued them to the very gates. Upwards of two 
thousand were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, and the 
two pieces of ordnance were brought off, as trophies of the 
victory. Not a Christian lance but was bathed that day in 
the blood of an infidel.’^ 

Such was the brief but sanguinary action which was known 
among the Christian warriors by the name of the Queen’s Skir- 
mish; ror when the Marquis of Cadiz waited upon her majesty 
to apologise for breaking her commands, he attributed the 
victory entirely to her presence. The queen, however, iiisistw! 
that aU was owing to her troops being led on by so valiant a 
commander. Her majesty had not yet recovered from her 
^ Cora cle los Palacios. 
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CHAPTER XCIV 

The ravap of war had as yet spared a little portion of the veea 
V green belt of gardens and orchards still flourished 
TWm extending along the banks of the Xenil and the 

it the solace and delight of the inhabitants 

this contributed to their sustenance in 

Ferdinand determined to make a final 
ravage to the very walls of the city, so that 
San o?bit"° sustenance of 

iTnon rf • 7^® ^'^ening of a hot July day shone splendidlv 

Frfr Hif ^hnstian camp, which was in a bustle of preparation 
from th^M ® resistance was expected 

setSits,t°°Tk ^ appearance in the 

ftSant wamors; tents of the royal family and the 
attendant noblp were adorned with rich hangings havin<^ 
sumptuous devices, and with costly furniture, forming as it 

S'ions’^S® and brocade, where the pinnacles of 

of vanous gay colours, surmounted with wavino 

Srets ofthf c 

minarets of the capital they were besieginj?. 

in the midst of this gaudy metropolis, the lofty tent of the 
queen domineered over the rest like a stately palace The 

tSueen ^ surrendered his^own tent to 

dom aurfhi most complete and splendid in Christen- 

In the centre rose a stately alfaneque, or pavilio'n, in OrieS 

is liinvislTbereiTatThV™",® .““‘empiated the battle 

right oil entering the vflLge froS^he t" the 

on the ceilings. It is inhabited liif I ^ ^ ® royal arms are painted 
who, in showing the house refuses all Francisco Garcia, 

pride, offering on tL eontrf^, . t^omPfusalion with true Spanish 
stranger. hI’ ^ lichen «e vISed »<= 

e.xp!oits of Hernando Perea del 
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notation at beholding so terrible a scene of bloodshed. thou«h 
certain v eterans present pronounced it as gay and gentle a s4it 
as they had ever witnessed. “ 

a monaste?frS?vilkieTf 

S 5&tv^ ” p'““ CS 
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taste, the rich hangings; being supported by columns of lances, 
ornamented with martial devices. This centre pavilion, or 
Silken tower, was^surrounded by other compartments, some of 
painted linen lined with silk, and all separated from each other 
by curtains.^ one of those camp palaces which are raised 

and demolished. Ill an instant^ like the city of canvas that sur- 
rounds them,. . . 

As the. evening advanced the bustle in the camp .subsided: 

every one sought repose, preparatory to the next dav's toil. 
The king retired earty, that he might be up with the crowing of 
the cock to head the destroying army in person. All stir of 
military preparation was hushed in the royal quarters: the very 
.sound ;Qf minstrelsy was miite^ and .not the tinkling of a guitar 
was to be heard from the tents of the fair ladies of the court. 

the queen had retired to the innermost part of her pavilion 
where she was performing her orisons before a private altar! 

1 erhaps the peril to which the king might be exposed in the 
® inspired her with more than usual devotion. 
While thus at her prayers, she was suddenly aroused by a glare 
of light and wreaths of suffocating smoke. In an instant the- 
whole tent was in a blaze; there was a high gusty wind, which 
whirled the light flames from tent to tent, and speedily wrapped 
them all in one conflagration. i' J fh 

Isabella had barely time to save herself by instant flight. 
Her firet thought, on being extricated from her tent, was for 
me safety of the king: she rushed to his tent, but the vigilant 
Ferdinand was already at the entrance of it. Starting from 
bed on the finst alarm, and fancying it an assault of the enemv, 
he had seized his sword and buckler, and sallied forth undressed 
with his cuirass upon his arm. 

_ The late so gorgeous camp was now a scene of wild confusion. 
Hie flames kept spreading from one pavilion to another, glarin'^- 
upon the rich armour and golden and silver vessels, which 
seemed melting m the fervent heat. Many of the soldiery had 
erected booths and bowers of branches, which, being dry, crackled 
and blazed, and added to the rapid conflagration. The ladies 
of the court fled, shrieking and half dressed, from their tents; 
tftere wp an alarm of drum and trumpet, and, a distracted hurry 

about the camp of men half armed. 

The Prince Juan had been snatched out of bed by an attendant 
and conveyed to the quarters of the Count deCabra, which were 
at the entrance of the camp. The loyal count immediately 
summoned his people, and those of his cousin, Don Alonzo de 
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Montemayor, and formed a guard round the tent in which the 
prince was sheltered. ' 

The idea that this was a stratagem of the Moors soon subsided 
but It was feared that they might take advantage of it to enm- 
mence an assault; the Marquis of Cadiz, therefore, sallied forth 
with three thousand horse to chock any advance from the city 
AS they passed along it was one entire scene of huiTv and con- 
sternation; some hastening to their posts at the call of drum and 
trumpet, some attempting to save rich effects and fflitterma 
armour, others dragging along terrified and restive horses. “ 

When they emerged from the camp they found the whole 
firmamen. illumined; the flames whirled up in long light spires 
and the air was filled with sparks and cinders. A bright glare 
was thrown upon the city, revealing every battlement and toVer 
lurbaned heads were seen gazing from every roof, and armour 
gxeamed along the walls, yet not a single warrior sallied from the 
Moors suspected some stratagem on the part of the 
Umsuans,_ana kept quietly within their walls. By deo-rees the 
flarnes ppired, the city faded from sight, all again'became dark 
— and the Hanqnia of C«iiz'’,et;r«ed”“h hifSvS 

CO tllQ CclIHp* 


W^N the day dawned on the Christian camp, nothing remained 
of that beautiful assemblage of stately pal ions but Sos" of 

and corslets, aL ShSnl 
Se ashes ’ rfe^^T K glittering among 

and them wa?aSm2: lit jSstS stS 

oeen attributed to treachery, but on investigation it w^as proved 
to be entirely accident. The queen, on retiring to her oSls 
lady in attendance to remove^a light burning 

S, ItSef ^ 

Moors aS^'hastt^l^”®'^ sanguine temperament of the 

thSSs disaster AiP^^'T Confidence from 

ne mght s disaster. At break of day the drums and trumpets 


CHAPTER XCV 


The Last Ravage 


sounded to arms,, and the Christian army issued from among 
me smoking rums oi their camp in shining squadrons, with 
flaunang banners and bursts of martial melodies, as thouo-h the 
preceding night had been a time of high festivity instead of terror. 

ine Moors had beheld the conflagration with wonder and 
perplexity. l\hen the day broke, and they looked towards 
die Chiistian camp_, they saw nothing but a dark smoking mass. 
Their scouts aime in with the joyful intelligence tliat the whole 
camp was a scene of rum. Scarce had the tidings spread through- 
out the city, than they beheld the Christian army advancing 
towards the walls; they considered it a feint to' cover their 
desperate situation, and prepare for a retreat. Boabdil el Chico 
had one of his impulses of v.alour; he determined to take the 
newi in person, and to follow up this signal blow which Allah had 
inilicted on the enemy. 

The Christian army approached close to the citv, and were 
laying ivaste the gardens and orchards, when Boabdil sallied 
forth, surrounded by all that w'as left of the flower and chivalry 
of Uranada. There is one place where even the coward becomes 
orave; that sacred spot called home. What, then, must have 
been the valour of tne Afoors, a people always of fiery spirit 
when the war was thus brought to their thresholds? Thev 
tougit among the scenes of their loves and pleasures, the scenes 
of tteir infancy, and the haunts of their domestic life. Thev 
fought under the eyes of their wives and children, their old men 
and tneir raaidep, of all that was helpless and all that was dear 
to tnem, for all Granada crowded on tower and battlement, 
watching with tremnlmg heart the fate of this eventful day. 

It was not so much one battle as a variety of battles. Every 
prden and orchard became a scene of deadly contest: every 
inch of ground was disputed by the Moors with an agony of 

“ch of ground that the Christians 
advanced taey valiantly maintained, but never did they advance 
with severer fighting or greater loss of blood. 

The cavalry of Muza was in every part of the field. Wherever 
It came, it gave fresh ardour to the fight. The Moorish soldier, 

^ fatigue, and wounds, was roused to new life 

■dt the approach of Muza; and even he, who lay gasping in the 
agonies of death, turned his face towards him, and faintly uttered 
cheers and blessings cis he passed. 

Ihe Christians had by this time gained possession of various 
towers near the city, from whence they had been annoved by 
crossbows and arquebuses. The Moors, scattered in various 
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actions^ were', severely 'pressed. .Boabdil/.'at ,tlie:.:liead,. of . the 
cavaliers . of . his , guard, displayed the utmost valour ; mingling 
ill the fight, in various parts of the field, and eiid,eavouriiig to, , : 
inspirit the foot ^soldiers to the combat. But the Moorish, in- 
fantry was never' to , be depended 'upon. ■ In the heat of the .action 
a panic 'Seized upon them. They fled,; ,leaviiig their sovereign 
exposed,, with his handful of cavaliers, to an overwhelming force. 
Boabdil was on the point of falling into the hands of the, Chris- 
tians, when,, wheeling round, with his followers, they ail' threw 
the reins on the neefe of their fleet steeds, and took, refuge, by 
dint of hoof, within the walls of the city.^ 

Muza endeavoured to retrieve the fortune of the field. He 
threw himself before the retreating infantry ; calling upon them 
to turn, and fight for their homes, their families, for everything 
that was sacred and dear to them. It was all in vain. They 
were totally broken and dismayed, and fled tumultuously for the 
gates. Muza would fain have kept the field with his cavalry ; 
but this devoted band, having stood the brunt of w^ar throughout 
this desperate campaign, was fearfully reduced in number, and 
many of the survivors were crippled and enfeebled by their 
wmunds. Slowly and reluctantly he retreated to the city, his 
bosom swelling with indignation and despair. When he entered 
the gates, he ordered them to be closed, and secured with bolts 
and bars ; for he refused to place any further confidence in the 
archers and arquebusiers who were stationed to defend them ; 
and he vowed never more to sally forth with foot soldiers to the 
field. 

In the meantime, the artillery thundered from the walls and 
checked all further advances of the Christians, King Ferdinand, 
therefore, called off his troops and returned in triumph to the 
ruins of his camp ; leaving the beautiful city of Granada wrapped 
in the smoke of her fields and gardens, and surrounded by the 
bodies of her slaughtered children. 

Such was the last sally made by the Moors in defence of their 
favourite city. The French ambassador, wdio witnessed it, was 
filled with 'wonder at the prowess, the dexterity, and daring, of 
the Moslems. In truth, this whole war was an instance, memor- 
able in history, of the most persevering resolution. For nearly 
ten years had the "war endured, exhibiting an almost uninter- 
rupted series of disasters to the Moorish arms. Their towns had 
been taken one after another, and their brethren slain or led into 
captivity. Yet they disputed every city,^and towm, and fortress, 

^ Zurita, lib. xx. c. 88. 
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and castle,, nay, every rock itself, as if they had been inspirited 
by victories. Wherever they .could plant foot to'^fight,. or find 
wall or cliff from whence, to launch, an arrow, they disputed their 
beloved country; and now, when their capital was cut off from 
£1,11 relief, and had a whole nation thundering at its gates, they still 
.maintained defence, as^if they hoped some miracle to interpose 
in tiieir behalf, Their' obstinate resistance/V says an ancient 
chronicler, '' shows, the grief with which. the Moors yielded op 
the vega, which was to them a paradise and' heaven. , 'Exerting 
all the strength of their arms, they embraced, .as it were, that 
most beloved soil, from which neither wounds, nor defeats,' nor 
death itself ^cou,ld part them. They stood fi.rm, battling.for it 
with the united force of love and grief; never drawing back the 
foot while they had hands to fight or fortune to befriend them,” ^ 


Ihe Moors now shut themselves up gloomily within their walls. 
There were no longer any daring sallies from their gates; and 
even the martial clangour of the drum and trumpet, which had 
continually resounded within that warrior city, was now seldom 
heard .from its battlements. For a time they flattered them- 
selves with hopes that the late conflagration of the camp would 
discourage the besiegers; that, as in former years, their invasion 
would end with the summer, and that they wmuld again withdraw 
before the autumnal rains. The measures of Ferdinand and 
Isabella soon crushed these hopes. They gave orders to build 
a regular city upon the site of their camp, to convince the Moors 
that the siege was te endure until the surrender. of Granada. 
Nine., of the principal cities of Spain were charged with this 
stupendous undertaking, and they emulated each', other with a 
zeal worthy of the cause. " It verily seemed,’^ says Fray Antonio 
Agapida, "as though some miracle operated.: to aid' .this pious 
u^ork, so rapidly did arise a formidable city, with solid edifices, 
and powerful walls, and m.igh.ty towens, , where lately . had been 
seen nothing but tents and. light pavilions. .'The city, was" 
traversed by twoj}rindpal streets, in form of a cross, terminating 
in four gates, facing the four winds, and in the centre was a vast 
square, where the whole ; army might ■■ be- .assembled. , To this 
city it was proposed to give the name -of Isabella, so.^'. dear to the 
^ Abarca, Eeyes de Ara'gon, rey x.xx. c. 3, 
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army and the nation; _but that pious princess,” adds Antonio 
Agapida, calling to mind the holy cause in which it was erected 
gave It the name of Santa Fe, or the city of the Holy Faith, and 
It rernpis to this day, a monument of the piety and glory of the 
catholic sovereigns.” ' 

Hither the merchants soon resorted from all points. Lonc^ 
trams of mules were seen every day entering and departing from 
Its gates; the streets were crowded with magazines filled with 
au kinds of costly and luxurious merchandise ; a scene of bustlmn- 
commerce and prosperity took place, while unhappy Granada 
remained shut up and desolate. - ' 

^ In the meantime the besieged city began to suffer the distress 
01 famine. Its supplies were all cut off. A cavalgada of flocks 
and herds, and mules laden with money, coming to the relief 
V the mountains of the Alpu.xarras,"was taken by 

the Marquis of Cadiz, and led in triumph to the camp, in si^j-bt 
oi the suffering Moors. Autumn a.rrived; but the han-ests had 
been swept from the face of the country; a rigorous winter was 
approaching, and the city was almost destitute of provisions. 

11 ti^tT despondency. They called to mind 

a I that had been predicted by astrologers, at the birth of their 
ilJ-starred sovereign, and all that had been foretold of the fate 
ot Granada, at the time of the capture of Zahara. 

Hoabdil was alarmed by the gathering dangers from without, 

mils ofhis stamng people. He summoned a 

councd composed of the principal officers of the army the 
a cayaes of the fortresses, the xeques, or sages of the city, and 
w T'®/ or doctors of the faith. They assembled k the 
great Hall of Audience of the Alhambra, and despair was painted 

tn Boabdil demanded of them what was 

to oe done m their present extremity; and their answ'er was 
Surrender. Ihe venerable Abal Cazim Abdelmelic, governor 
unhappy state. “ Our granaries are 
nearlj e.\hausted, and no further supplies are to be expected 

the soldic^ ; the very horses themseh^es are killed for food. 

field Tw ‘'Mf once could be sent into the 

held, ihiee hundred only remain. Our city contains two hundred 

calls pSorstyfeSead ” ^ 

principal citizens declared that the people 

“ AnVnf sufferings of a defence; 

And of what avail is our defence,” said they, “• when the enemy 


V Grafiad'a.' '■■■■■' ■ ■ ■ - -g' i ^ 

is determined to persist in the siege? what alternative remaiiis; 
but to surrender^ or to die? ” 

riie heart of Boabdil was touched by this appeal_, and he main- 
tained a gloomy silence. He had cherished some faint hope of 
relief from the Soldan of Egypt, or the Barbary powers; but it 
was now at an end. Even if such assistance were to be sent, he 
had no longer a seaport where it might debark. The counsellors 
saw that the resolution of the king was shaken, and they united 

then* voices in urging him to capitulate. 

Ihe^ valiant Muza alone arose in opposition. It is yet too 
early, said he, “ to talk of a surrender. Our means are not- 
exhausted;^ we have yet one source of strength remaining, 
tp 11 Die hi its effects, and which often has achieved the most 
signal victory. It is our despair. Let us rouse the mass of the 
people : let us put weapons in their hands; let us fight the enemy 
to the very utmost, until we rush upon the points of their lances. 

1 am ready to lead the way into the thickest of their squadrons;, 
mid much rather would I be numbered among those who fell 
an tne defence of Granada, than of those who survived to capitu- 
iate tor her surrender! ’V 

The words of Muza w^’ere without effect, for they were addressed 
to broken-spirited and heartless men, or men perhaps to whom 
Scid experience had taught discretion. Thev were arrived at 
that state of public depression, when heroes and heroism are 
no longer regarded, and when old men and their counsels rise 
into importance. Boabdil el Chico yielded to the general %^oice. 
It was determined to capitulate with the Christian sovereigns, 
and the venerable Abal Cazim Abdelmelic was sent forth to the 
camp empowered to treat for terms. 


CHAPTER XCVII ■ ■ 

The old governor, Abal Cazim Abdelmelic, was received with 
great distinction by Ferdinand and Isabella, who appointed 
Gonzalvo of Cordm'''a, mid Fernando de Zafra, secretary to the 
tong, to confer with him. All Granada awaited in trembling 
anxiety the result of his negotiations. After repeated con- 
•lerencps, he at length returned with the ultimate terms of the 
catholic sovereigns. They agreed to suspend all attack for 
seventy days, at the end of which time, if no succour 'should have 
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arrived to the Moorish king, the city of Granada was to be 

•surrendered. 

: AJI Giiristian captives were tO' be liberated'' without ransom. 

Boabdii and his principal cavaliers ivere to ' take an, oath of 
.fealty, to the Castilian crown; and certain valuable territories 
in the Alpuxarras mountains 'were to be assigned to the Moorish, 
monarch for his maintenance. 

The Moors of Granada were to become subjects of the Spanish 
sovereigns, retaining their possessions, their arms, and horses,' 
and yielding up nothing but' their artillery. They were to be 
protected in the exercise of their religion, and governed by their 
own laws, administered by cadis of their own faith, under 
governors appointed by -the sovereigns. They , were to be' 
exempted from tribute for three years, after .which term the' 
'pay was to be the same as. they had been accustomed to render to 
their native monarchs. 

Those who chose to depart for x\frica, within three years, 
were to be provided with a passage for themselves and their 
■effects, free of charge, from whatever port they should prefer. 

For the fulfilment of these articles, four hundred hostages 
from the principal families were required, previous to the sur- 
render, to be subsequently restored. The son of the King of 
Granada, and all other hostages in possession of the Castilian 
sovereigns, were to be given up at the same time. 

Such were the conditions that the wazir, Abal Casim, laid before 
the council of Granada, as the best that could be obtained from 
the besieging foe. 

When the members of the council found that the awdul 
moment had arrived, in which they were to sign and seal the 
prediction of their empire, and blot themselves out as a nation, 
all firmness deserted them, and many gave way to tears. Muza 
alone retained an unaltered mien. Leave, seniors,” cried he. 

this idle lamentation to helpless women and children. We are 
men; we have hearts, not to shed tender tears, but drops of 
blood, I see the spirit of the people so cast down, that it is 
impassible to save the kingdom. Y et, there still remains an alter- 
native for noble minds— a glorious death ! Let us die defending 
our liberty, and avenging the woes of Granada! Our mother 
Earth will receive her children into her bosom, safe from the 
chains and oppressions of the conqueror; or, should any fail 
of a sepulchre to hide his remains, he will not want a sky to 
cover him : Allah forbid it should be said, the nobles of Granada 
feared to die in her defence! ” 
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Muza ceased to speak, and a dead silence reigned in the 
assembly. Boabdil el Chico looked anxiously round, and 
scanned every face; but he read in them all the anxiety of care- 
worn men, in whose hearts enthusiasm was dead, and who had 
grown callous to every chivalrous appeal “ Allah achbar! God 
is great P'’ exclaimed he: ‘'there is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet ! It is in vain to struggle against the will 
of Heaven. Too surely was it wTitten in the book of fate that 
I should be unfortunate, and the kingdom expire under my 

“Allah achbar! God is great!’’ echoed the viziers and 
alfaquis: ''the will of God be done!” So they all accorded 
with the king, that these evils v/ere pre-ordained; that it vras 
hopeless to contend with them; and that the terms offered by 
the Castilian monarcbs were as favourable as could be expected. 
When Muza saw that they wmre about to sign the treaty of 
surrender, he rose, in violent indignation. ''"Do not deceive 
yourselves,” cried he, " not think the Christians will be faithful 
to their promises, or their king as magnanimous in conquest, 
as he has been victorious in war. Death is the least wq have 
to fear; it is the plundering and sacking of our city, the pro- 
fanation of our mosques, the ruin of our homes, the violation 
of our wives and daughters; cruel oppression, bigoted intoler- 
ance, whips and chains; the dungeon, the faggot, and the stake: 
such are the miseries and indignities we shalVsee and suffer; at 
least those grovelling souls will see them, who now shrink from 
an honourable death. For my part, by Allah, I will never 
witness them ! ” With these words he left the council chamber, 
and strode gloomily through the Court of Lions, and the outer 
balls of the Alhambra, without deigning to speak to the obse- 
quious courtiers w-ho attended in them. He repaired to his 
dwelling, armed himself at all points, mounted his favourite 
war horse, and, issuing forth from the city by the gate of Elvira, 
:waS' never seen or heard of moreA ■ . ' ' 

Such is the account given by Arabian historians of the exit 
of Muza ben Abel Gazan; but .the . venerable Fray Antonio 
Agapida endeavours to clear up the mystery of /.his .fate* ■ That" ■ 
very evening, a party of Andalusian cavaliers, somewhat more 
tliaii half a score of lances, were riding along the banks of the 
Xtmil, where it winds through the vega. They ‘beheld in the 
twilight a Moorish warrior approaching, closely ^locked up from 
head to foot in proof. His visor w^as closed, his lance in rest, his 
1 Conde, partiw 
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powerful charger barbed;, like himself, in steel The Christians 
were lightly armed, with corslet, helm, and target; for, during 
the truce, they apprehended no attack. Seeing, however, the 
unknown warrior approach in this hostile guise, they challenged 
him to stand and declare himself. 

The Moslem answered not; but, charging into the midst of 
them, transfixed one knight with his lance, and bore him out 
of his saddle to the earth. Wheeling round, he attacked the 
others with his cimiter. His blows were furious and deadly : 
he seemed regardless wdiat wounds he received, so he could but 
slay. He was evidently fighting, not for glory, but revenge; 
eager to inflict death, but careless of sundving to enjoy victory. 
Nearly one half of the cavaliers fell beneath his sword, before 
he received a dangerous wound, so completely was he cased in 
armour of proof. At length he %vas desperately wounded ; and 
his steed, being pierced by a lance, fell to the ground. The 
Cliristians, admiring the valour of the i^foor, would have spared 
his life; but he continued to fight upon his knees, brandishing a 
keen dagger of Fez. Finding at length he could no longer 
battle, and determined not to be taken prisoner, he threw him- 
self, with an expiring exertion, into the Xenil, and his armour 
sank him to the bottom of the stream. 

This unknown \varrior the venerable Agapida pronounces to 
have been Muza ben Abel Gazan; and says, his horse was re- 
cognised by certain converted Moors of the Christian camp: the 
fact, however, has alw^ays remained in doubt. 


The capitulation for the surrender of Granada was signed on 
the 25th of November, 1491, and produced a sudden cessation 
of those hostilities which had raged for so many years. Christian 
and Moor might now be seen mingling courteously on the banks 
of the Xenil and the Darro, where to have met a few da3’-s previous 
would have produced a scene of sanguinary contest. Still, as 
the Moors might be suddenly aroused to defence, if, within the 
allotted term of seventy days, succours should arrive from al^road ; 
and as they were, at all times, a rash, inflammable people, the 
wary P'erdinand maintained a vigilant watch upon the city, and 
permitted no supplies of any kind to enter. His garrisonslii the 
sea-ports, and his cruisers in the Straits of Gibraltar, were ordered 
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likewise to guard against any relief from the Grand Soldan of 

Egypt or the princes of Barbary* 

there was no need of such precautions. Those powers were 
either too much engrossed by their own wars/ or too much 
daunted by the success of the Spanish arms/ to interfere in a 
desperate cause; and the unfortunate Moors of Granada were 
abandoned to their fate. 

The month of December had nearly passed away; the famine 
became extreme^ and there was no hope of any favourable event 
within the term specified in the capitulation. Boabdil saw that 
to hold out to the end of the allotted time would only be to 
protract the miseries of his people. With the consent of his 
councilyhe determined to surrender the city on the 6th of 
January. On the 20th of December, he sent his grand vizier, 
Jusef Aben Comixa, with the four hundred hostages, to King 
Ferdinpd, to make known his intention; bearing him, at the 
same time, a present of a magnificent cimeter, and two Arabian 
steeds, superbly caparisoned. 

The unfortunate Boabdil was doomed to meet with trouble 
to the end of his career. The very next day, the santon, 
or dervise, Hamet Aben Zarah, the same who had uttered 
prophecies and excited commotions on former occasions, 
suddenly made his appearance. Whence he came, no one 
knew: it was rumoured that he had been in the mountains of 
the Alpuxarras, and on the coast of Barbary, endeavouring to 
rouse the Moslems to the relief of Granada.. He was reduced 
to a skeleton. His eyes glowed in their sockets like coals, 
and his speech was little better than frantic raving. He 
harpgued the populace in the streets and squares; inveighed 
against the capitulation; denounced the king and nobles as 
Moslems only in name; and called upon the people to sally 
forth against the unbelievers, for that Allah had decreed them 
a signal victory. ' 

Upwards of twenty thousand of the populace seized their 
arms, and paraded the streets wdth shouts and outcries. The 
shops and houses w’-ere shut up; the king himself did not- dare 
to venture forth, but remained a kind of prisoner in the 
Alhambra. 

The turbulent rniiltitiide continued running, and shouting, 
and howling about the city, during the day and a. part of the 
night Hunger pd a wintry tempest; tamed 'their frenzy; 
and, when morning c^ame, the enthusiast who had led them 
on had disappeared/ Whether he had been disposed of by the 
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emissaries of the king, or by the leading men of the city, is not 

kno\TO; his disappearance remaining a mysver}-.-^ 

The Moorish king now issued from the Alhambra^ attenced 
bv his principal nobles, and harangued the populace. He set 
forth the necessity of complying- 'with, the capitulation, , to 
famine' that "reigned- in the city, the., futility of -defence, and 
from the hostages having already, been delivered into tiie hands 
of the besie^^ers. 

In the dejection of his spirits,, the unfortunate ^Boabdil 
attributed to himself the miseries of /the country. 'Ht .was,, 
mv crime, in ascending the throne in rebellion against my 
father A said he, mournfully, ‘‘ wliieh has brought these woes 
upon the kingdom; .but Allah '.has grievously ■ visited my sms 
unon my head! For your sake, my people, I have riow m^de 
this treaty, to protect you from the sword, 3mur little ones 
from famine, 3^our wives and daughters from the outrages^ of 
war, and to secure you in the enj03mient of your properties, 
your liberties, your laws, and your religion, under a^ sovereign 
of ' hapoier destinies than the ill-starred Boabdil I ’’ The 
versatile populace were touched by the humility of their 
sovereign; they agreed to adhere to the capitulation; there 
was e^'en a faint shout of Long live Boabdil the unfortunate ! 
and thev all returned to their homes in perfect tranquiliit3'. 

Boabdil immediately sent missives to King Ferdinand, 
aporising him of these events, and of his feais lest fuither 
delav should produce new tumults. /He pioposed, therefoie, 
to surrender the city on the following day. The Castilian 
sovereigns assented with great satisfaction; and preparations 
were made, both in city and camp, for this gieac event, tnat 
was to seal the fate of Granada. ; ^ ■ 

It was a night of doleful lamentings within the wahs 01 the 
Alhambra; for the household of Boabdil were preparing to 
take a last farewell of that delightful abode. All the royal 
treasures, and the most precious effects of the j\lhambra, were 
hastily packed upon mules; the beautiful apartments were 
despoiled, with tears and wailings, by their own inhabitants. 
Before the dawn of.day, a mournful cavalcade moved obscurely 
out of a postern gate of the Alhambra, and departed through 
one of the most rrtired quarters of the city. It was composed 
of the family of the unfortunate Boabdil, whom he sent off 
thus privately, that they might not be exposed to the eyes of 
scoffers, or the exultation of the enemy. The mother of Boabdil, 
^ Mariana. 
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the sultana Ayxa la Horra^ rode on in silence, with dejected 
yet dignified demeanour; but his wife Zorayma, and all thu 
females of his household, gave way to loud lamentations, as 
they gave a last look to their favourite abode, now a mass of 
gloomy towers, 'behind them. They were attended by. the 
ancient domestics, of the household, and by a small guard of 
veteran. Moors, lo.yally attached to the fallen monarch, and' 
who would, have sold their lives dearly in defence' of his family.' 
The city was..' yet buried in sleep, as they passed .through . itS;. 
silent streets. The guards at the gate shed tears as they 
opened it for their departure. They tarried not, but proceeded 
along.' the banks of the Xenil, ,011 the road that leads to tlie 
Alpuxarras, until they, arrived at a'hamlet,' at.so.me distance 
from the' city, where they halted, and' waited until they siioii.ld 
be joined by King Boabdii. 


CHAPTER XCIX 

The '. sun had scarcely begun to shed his ' beams upon ' the , ■ 
summits of the, snowy mountains, which rise above Granada., ', 
when the Christian camp was in motion, - A detachment of 
horse and foot, led by distinguished cavaliers, and accom- 
panied by Hernando de Talavera, bishop of Avila, proceeded 
to take possession of the iUhambra and the towers. It had 
been stipulated in the capitulation, that the detachment sent 
for this purpose should not enter by the streets of the city. 
A road had, therefore, been opened : outside' ■. of, the 'walls, 
leading by the- Puerta de los Moiinos (or .the Gate of the Mills) 
to the. summit of the Hill of Martyrs, and across the hill to a 
postern gate of. the. Alhambra. . , , 

Wlien'the detachment arrived at the summit of the hill, the 
Moorish king came forth from the gate, attended by a handful 
of cavaliers, leaving his vizier, Jusef Aben Comixa, to deliver 
up the palace. “ Go, senior,’' said he, to the commander of 
the detachment; “ go, and take possession of those fortresp^s, 
which Allah has bestowed upon your powerfuMord, in punish- 
ment of the sins of the Moors 1 ” He said no more, but^passed 
mournfully on, along the same road by which the Spanish 
cavaliers had come; descending to the vega to meet the 
catholic sovereigns. The troops entered the Alhambra, the 
gates of w^hich were wide open, and all its splendid courts and 
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halls silent and deserted. In the /■meantime,, the 
court and army poured out of the city, of Santa Fe, and ..advanced 
across the vega. 'The- 'king , and ..queen, ..ivith the prince .-and 
princess^ , and the .dignitaries and. .ladies of the. court, took^ the 
lead; accompanied by the different orders of monks. and friars, 
and surrounded by. the-' royal guards, .splendidly arrayed. The 
procession moved slowly forward, , and paused at the village of 
Armilla, at the distance of half a league from the city. 

The sovereigns waited here with impatience, their eyes fixed 
on the lofty tower of the Alhambra, wratching for the appointed 
signal of possession. The time that had elapsed since the 
departure of the detachment seemed to them more^than neces- 
sary for the purpose, and- the anxious ..mind of .Ferdinand began 
to entertain doubts of some commotion in the city. ^ At length 
they saw the silver cross, . the great standard, of this, crusade,-: 
elevated on the Torre de la Vela, or great w'atch-tower, and 
sparkling in the sunbeams.. This was done by Hernando de 
Talavera, bishop of Avila. Beside it was planted the pennon 
of the glorious apostle St. James; and a great shout of 
Santiago ! Santiago I ’’ rose throughout the army. Lastly 
was reared the royal standard, by the king of .arms, with the. 
-shout of Castile 1 Castile! .-For King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella! ” The words were echoed by the whole^army, with 
acclamations that resounded across the vega. At sight of thpe 
signals of possession, the sovereigns fell upon their knees, giving 
thanks to God for this great triumph. The whole assembled 
host followed their example; and the choristers of the royal 
chapel broke forth into the solemn anthem of TeDeuni laudamus / 
The procession now resumed its march with joyful alacrity, 
to the sound of triumphant music, until they came to a small 
mosque, near the banks of the Xenil, and not far from, the foot 
of the Hill of Martyrs, which edifice remains to the present 
day, consecrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. Here the 
sovereigns were met by the unfortunate Boabdil, accompanied 
by about fifty cavaliers and domestics. As he^drew near, he 
would have dismounted, in token of homage; but Ferdinand 
prevented him. He then proffered to kiss the king’s hand, but 
this sign of vassalage was likewise declined: whereupon, not 
to be outdone in magnanimity, he leaned forward, and saluted 
the right arm of Ferdinand. Queen Isabella, also, refused to 
receive this ceremonial of homage; and, to console him under 
his adversity, delivered to him his son, who had remained as 
hostage ever since Boabdil’s liberation from captivity. The 
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Moorish monarch pressed his child to his bosom with tender 
emotion^ and they seemed mutually endeared to each other by 
their misfortunes^ ^ 

He then delivered the keys of the city to King Ferdinand^ 
with an air of mingled melancholy and resignation. “These 
keys/’ said he/ “ are the last relics of the Arabian empire in 
Spain.; Tliine^ O king,, are our , trophies, our kingdom, and 
our person! Such is the will of God! Receive them with 
the clemency thou hast promised, and which we look for at 
thy hands!.” ^ ■ 

King Ferdinand restrained his exultation into an air of serene 
iiiagnanimity.' “Doubt not our promises/’ replied he, “or 
;tliat thou shalt regain from our friendship the prosperity of 
.which the fortune of war has deprived thee.” 

On receiving the keys, King Ferdinand handed them to the 
queen. She, in her turn, presented them to her son, Prince Juan, 
who delivered them to the Count de Tendilla; that brave and 
loyal cavalier being appointed alcayde of the city, and captain- 
general of the kingdom of Granada. 

Having surrendered the last symbol of power, the unfortunate 
Boabdil continued on towards the Alpuxarras, that he might 
not behold the entrance of the Christians into his capital. His 
devoted band of cavaliers followed him in gloomy silence; but 
heavy sighs burst from their bosoms, as shouts of joy and 
strains of triumphant music were borne on the breeze from the 
victorious army. , \ ■ 

Having rejoined his family, Boabdil set fonvard with a heavy 
heart for his allotted residence in the valley of Porchena. At 
two leagues distance, the cavalcade, winding into the skirts of 
the Alpuxarras, ascended an eminence commanding the last 
view of Granada. As they arrived at this spot, the Moors paused 
involuntarily, to take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, which 
a few steps more would shut from their sight for ever. Never 
had it appeared so lovely in their eyes. The sunshine, so bright 
. in that transparent climate, lighted up each tower and, minaret, 
and rested gioriousi}’ upon the crowning battlements of the 
Alhambra; "while the vega spread its enamelled bosom of 
verdure below, glistening with the silver windings of the Xenil. 
The Moorish cavaliers gazed with a silent agony of ^ tenderness 
and grief upon that delicious abode, the scene of their loves and 
. pleasmres. While they yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst 

^ Zurita, Aiiales de Aragon, 

® Abarca, Anales de Aragon, -rey xxx. .c. 3* 
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forth from the citadel; and presently a peal of artilierv, faintlv 
heard, told that the city was taken possession of, and the throne 
of the Moslem kings was lost for ever. The heart of Boabdil, 
softened by misfortunes, and overcharged with grief, could no 
longer contam itself. : “ Allah achbar! God is great! ” said he 
but the words of resignation died upon his lips, and he burst 
into a flood of tears. 

His mother^ the intrepid sultana Aj'xa la Horra, was indiaTant 
at ills weakness, “ You do well/’ said she, to weep like a 
woman, for what you failed to defend like a man 1 ” 

The vizier Aben Comixa endeavoured to console his roeal 
master. Consider, sire,” said he, that the most signal mis- 
lortiines often render men as renowned as the most prosperous 
achievements, provided they sustain them with magnanimity.'’ 
Ihe unhappy monarch, however, was not to be consoled. His 
tears continued to flow. Allah achbar!” exclaimed be 
when did misfortunes ever equal mine! ” * ^ 

From this circumstance the hill, which is not far from Padul 
took the name of Fez xA.lIah Achbar; but the point of view 
commanding the last prospect of Granada is known among 
opamards by the name of el ultimo suspiro del Moto, or the 
last sigh of the Moor.” 


CHAPTER C 

When the Castilian sovereigns had received the kevs of Granada 
from the hands of Boabdil el Chico, the roval army resumed its 
triumphant march. As it approached the gates of the city, in 
ail the pomp of courtly and chivalrous array, a procession of a 
diiierent kind came forth to meet it. This 'was composed of 
more than five hundred Christian captives, manv of whom had 
languished for years m Moorish dungeons. Pale and emaciated 
they came clanking their chains in triumph, and shedding tears 
ot They were received with tenderness by the soveixigns. 
ihe king hailed them as good Spaniards; as men loyal and 
brave; as martyrs to the holy cause. The queen distributed 
liberal relief among them with her own hands, and they passed 
on before the squadrons of the army, singing hymns of jubilee.’*- 
The sovereigns did not enter the city, on this day of its sur- 
render, but waited until it should be fully occupied by their 
» Abarca, nU supra. Zurita, etc. • 
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troops, and public tranquillity ensured. The Marquis de 
Viliena, and the Count de Tendiila, with three thousand cavalry, 
„ , and, as, .many infantry, marched in, ,and took ■possession, accom- 
panied by the proselyte prince,, Cidi Yaliye,, now knomi bv the 
Christian appellation of Don Pedro de Granada, who" was 
appointed chief alguazil of the , city,, and- „ had charge of the 
Moorish inhabitants; , and by liis son, the late Prince Alnaver, 
now Don Alonzo de Granada, who was appointed admiral of the 
fleets. In a little while , every battlement, glistened with Chris- 
tian helms and lances,, the standard' of the faith and of the realm 
fl,oated from every tower, ' and the thundering salvos of the 
ordnance told that the subjugation of the.-city was complete. 

The grandees and cavaliers now knelt and kissed the hands 
of the king and queen and 'the Prince' Juan, and congratulated 
them on the acquisition of so great a kingdom; after which the 
royal procession returned in state to Santa Fe. 

It was on the 6th of January, the day of kings, and festival 
of the Epjphany, that the sovereigns made their triumphal 
entry. “ The king and queen,’’ says the worthy Fray Antonio 
Agapida, looked on this occasion as more than mortal. The 
venerable ecclesiastics, to whose advice and zeal this glorious 
conquest ought in a great measure to be attributed,' moved 
along, wdth hearts swelling with holy exultation, but with 
chastened and downcast looks of edifying humility; while the 
hardy warriors, in tossing plumes and shining steel, seemed 
elevated with a stern joy, at finding themselves in possession of 
this object of so many toils and perils. As the streets resounded 
with the tramp of steed, and swelling peals of music, the Moors 
buried them.selves in the deepest recesses of their dw^ellings. 
There they bewailed in secret the fallen glory of their race; but 
suppressed their groans, lest they should be heard by their 
enemies, and increase their triumph.” , 

The royal procession advanced to the principal mosque, which 
had been consecrated as a cathedral. Here the sovereigns offered 
up prayers and thanksgivings, and the choir of the royal chapel 
chanted a triumphant anthem, in which they were joined by 
all the courtiers and cavaliers. Nothing,” says Fray Antonio 
Agapida, could exceed the thankfulness to God of the pious 
King Ferdinand, for having enabled him to eradicate from Spain 
the empire and name of that accursed heathen race, and for the 
elevation of the cross in that city, wherein the impious doctrines 
of Mahomet had so long been cherished. In the fervour of his 
spirit, he supplicated from Heaven a continuance of its grace, 
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and that this glorious 'triumph: might be perpetuated.’^ The 
prayer of the pious;.monarch was responded by the people^ and 
even his enemies were for once convinced of his sincerity. 

When the religious ' ceremonies ■ were ■ concluded,' the court, 
ascended to the stately' palace of the Alhambra, and entered 
by the great gate of- justice. The halls, lately occupied by: 
turbaned infidels, now rustled with stately dames and Christian 
courtiers, who wandered with eager curiosity over this far-famed 
palace, admiring its. verdant 'courts and gushing fountains, its 
halls decorated with elegant arabesques, and storied with in- 
scriptions, and the splendour of its gilded, and brilliantly painted 
ceilings. 

It had been a last request of the unfortunate .Boabdil, and 
one which showed how deeply he felt the transition of his fate, 
that no person might be permitted to enter or depart by the 
gate of the Alhambra through which he had sallied forth to sur- 
render his capital. His request was granted : the portal was 
closed up, and remains so to the present day — a mute memorial 
of that event.^ 

Note . — The existence of this gateway, and the story connected 
with it, are perhaps known to few, but were identified in the 
researches made to verify this history. The gateway is at the 
bottom of a great tower, at some distance from the main body 
of the Alhambra. The tower has been rent and ruined by gun- 
powder, at the time when the fortress was evacuated by the 
French. Great masses lie around, half covered by vines and 
fig-trees. A poor man, by the name of Matteo Ximenes, who 
lives in one of the hovels among the ruins of the Alhambra, 
where his family has lived for many generations, pointed out the 
gatev7ay, still closed up with stones. He remembered to have 
heard his father and grandfather say, that it had always been 
stopped up, and that out of it King Boabdil had gone when he 
surrendered Granada. The route of the unfortunate king may 
be traced from thence across the garden of the convent of Los 
Martyres, and down a ravine beyond, through a street of gipsy 
caves and hovels, by the gate of Los Molinos, and so on to the 
Hermitage of St. Sebastian. None but an antiquarian, however, 
will be able to trace it, unless aided by the humble historian of 
the place, Matteo Ximenes. 

The Spanish sovereigns fixed their throne in the presence 

^ The words of Fray Antonio Agapida are little more than an echo of 
those of the worthy Jesuit, Father Mariana (lib. xxv. c. i8). 

® Garibay, Compend, Hist. lib. xl. cap. 42. 
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chamber of the palace^ so long the seat of Moorish royalty. 

; Hither the principal inhabitants of Granada repaired^ to pay 
them homage, and kiss their hands,- in .token of vassalage;- 
and their example was followed by deputies from all the 
towns and fortresses of the Alpuxarras, which had not hitherto 
; submitted. 

Thus , terminated the war of Granada, after ten years of 
;incessant fighting; ' equalling,’’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
‘'the far-famed siege of Troy in duration, and -ending, like 
I that, in ,tlie capture . of the city.” Thus ended, . also, . the' 
, dominion" of the Moors in Spain, after having 'endured seven 
hundred and seventy-eight years from the memorable defeat of 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, on the banks of the Guadalete. 
The authentic Agapida is uncommonly particular in fixing the 
epoch of this event. This great triumph of our holy catholic 
faith,” according to his computation, took place in the 
^ beginning of January, in the year of our Lord 1492 ; being 
3655 years from the population of Spain by the patriarch 
Tubal; 3797 from the general deluge; 5453 from the creation 
of the w'orld, according to Hebrew calculation ; and in the 
month Rabic, in the 897th year of the Hegira, or flight of 
Mahomet: - whom m,ay God confound ! -” saith the pious Agapida. 
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FATE OF BOABDIL EL CHICO 

The Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada is- finished: but the 
reader may be. desirous of knowing the subsequent fortunes of 
some of, the priiicipal personages. The unfortunate Boabdii 
retired to the valley of Porchena^ where a small but fertile 
territory had been allotted him; comprising several towns, 
with all their rights and revenues. Great estates had likewise 
been bestowed on his vizier, Josef Aben Comixa, and his valiant 
relation and friend, Josef Venegas, both of whom resided near 
him. Were it in the heart of man, in the enjoyment of present 
competence, to forget past splendour/ Boabdii might at length 
have been happy. Dwelling in the bosom of a delightful valley, 
surrounded by obedient vassals, devoted friends, and a loving- 
family, he might have looked back upon his past career as 
upon a troubled and terrific dream.; and might have thanked 
his stars that he had at length awaked to sweet and tranquil 
security. But the dethroned prince could never forget that 
he had once been a monarch; and the remembrance of the 
regal splendours of Granada made ail present comforts con- 
temptible in bis eyes. No exertions were spared by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to induce him to embrace the catholic religion: 
but he remained, true to the faith of his fathers; and it added 
not a little to his humiliation to live a vassal under Christian 
sovereigns. 

It ,is probable that his residence in the kingdom was equally 
irksome to the politic Ferdinand; who could not feel perfectly 
secure in his newly conquered territories while there was one 
within their bounds who might revive pretensions to the throne. 
A private bargain was therefore made, in the year 1496, between 
Ferdinand and Josef Aben Comixa; in which the latt(?r, as 
vizier of Boabdii, undertook to dispose of his master^s scanty 
territory for eighty thousand ducats of gold. This, it is affirmed, 
was done without the consent or knowledge of Boabdii; but tIjc 
vizier probably thought he was acting for the best. The shrewd 
Ferdinand does not appear to have made any question about the 
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right of the vizier to make the sale: but paid the money with 
secret exultation. Josef Aben Comixa loaded the treasure 
upon mules, and departed joyfully for the Alpuxarras. He 
spread the money in triumph before Boabdil. Sehor;’' said 
he, ‘‘ I have observed, that, as long as,, you live .here, you, are 
exposed to constant peril. . The Moors are rash and irritable. 
They ma}? make some sudden insurrection, elevate your standard 
as a pretext, and' thus overwhelm you and your friends with^ 
utter ruin.. 'I have observed also, that you pine away with 
grief; being eontmualiy reminded in this' country that, you were 
once its sovereign, but never more must hope to reign. I have 
put an end to these evils. Your territory is sold. Behold. the 
price of it. With this gold you may buy far greater possessions 
in Africa, where you may live in honour and security.’^ 

When Boabdil heard these words, he burst into a sudden 
transport of rage; and, drawing his cimeter, %vould have 
sacrificed the officious Josef on the spot, had not the atten- 
dants interfered, and hurried the vizier from his presence. 

Boabdil was not of a vindictive spirit, and his anger soon 
passed away. He saw that the evil was done, and he knew 
the spirit of the politic Ferdinand too well to hope that he 
would retract the bargain. Gathering together the money, 
therefore, and ail his jewels and precious efEects, he departed 
with his family and household for a port, where a vessel had 
been carefully provided by the Castilian king to transport them 
to Africa. 

A crowd of his former subjects witnessed his embarkation. 
As the sails were unfurled, and swelled to the breeze, and the 
vessel parted from the land, the spectators would fain have 
given him a parting cheering: but the humbled state of their 
once proud sovereign forced itself upon their minds, and the 
ominous surname of his youth rose involuntarily to their 
tongues. Farewell, Boabdil! Allah preserve thee, El 
Zogoybi 1 burst spontaneously from their lips. The unlucky 
appellation sank into the heart of the expatriated monarch; 
and tears dimmed his eyes, as the snowy summits of the moun» 
tains of Granada gradually faded from his view. 

He was received with welcome at the court of his relation, 
Muley Ahmed, King of Fez, and resided for many years in 
his territories. How he passed his life, whether repining or 
resigned, history does not mention. The last we find recorded 
of him is in the year 1536, thirty-four years after the surrender 
of Granada; when he followed the King of Fez to the field. 
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to quell the rebellion of two brothers named Xerifes, The 
armies came in sight of each other on the banks of the 
Guadiswed, at the ford of Bacuba. The river was deep; the 
banks were high and broken. For three days the armies 
remained firing at each other across the stream^ neither party 
venturing to attempt the dangerous ford. 

At length the King of Fez divided his army into three 
battalions; the first led on by his son and by Boabdil el 
Chico. They boldly dashed across the ford, scrambled up the 
opposite bank, and attempted to keep the enemy employed, 
until the other battalions should have time to cross. The 
rebel army, however, attacked them with such fury, that the 
son of the King of Fez and several of the bravest alcaydes 
were slain upon the spot, and multitudes driven back into the 
river, which was already crowded with passing troops. A 
dreadful confusion took, place; the horse trampled upon the 
foot; the enemy pressed on them with fearful slaughter; those 
who escaped the sword perished by the stream. The river was 
choked by the dead bodies of men and horses, and by the 
scattered baggage of the army. In this scene of horrible carnage 
fell Boabdil, truly called El Zogoybi, or the unlucky; an 
instance,” says the ancient chronicler, of the scornful caprice 
of fortune; dying in defence of the kingdom of another, after 
wanting spirit to die in defence of his own.” ’- 

Note . — A portrait of Boabdil el Chico is to be seen in the 
picture gallery of the Generalife. He is represented with a 
mild, handsome face, a fair complexion, and yellow hair. His 
dress is of yellow brocade, relieved with black velvet, and he 
has a black velvet cap, surmounted with a crown. In the 
armoury of Madrid are two suits of armour, said to have belonged 
to him; one of solid steel, with very little ornament; the 
...morion closed. From the proportions of these suits of armour, 
he must have been of full stature and vigorous form. 

^ ^ MarmoL De,scrip. de Africa, p. i. lib. ii. cap. 40. . Idem, Hist. Reb*. 
: deios Moros, lib. i. cap. 21. 



DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF CADIZ 


The renov^iied Roderigo Ponce de Leon^, Marquis Duke of 
Cadiz, vras unquestionably the most distinguished among the 
cavaliers of Spain, for his zeal, enterprise, and heroism in the 
great crusade of Granada. He began the war by the capture 
of Aliiama; he was engaged in almost every inroad and siege 
of importance during its continuance: and he was preseril at 
the surrender of the capital, which was the closing scene of tlie 
conquest. The renowm he thus acquired was sealed by his 
death, in the forty-eighth year of his age, which happened almost 
immediately at the close of his triumphs, and before a leaf of 
his laurels had time to wither. He died at his palace, in the city 
of Se\dlle, on the twenty-seventh day of August, 1492, but a 
fevv months after the surrender of Granada, and of an illness 
•caused by the exposure and fatigues he had undergone in this 
memorable war. That honest chronicler, Andres Bernaldes, 
the curate of Los Palacios, who was a contemporary of the 
marquis, draws his portrait from actual knowledge and observa- 
tion. “ He w^as universally cited,’' says he, as the most 
perfect model of chivalrous virtue of the age. He wras temperate, 
chaste, and rigidly devout; a benignant commander, a valiant 
defender of his vassals, a great lover of justice, and an enemy 
to all flatterers, liars, robbers, traitors, and poltroons. His 
ambition was of a lofty kind; he sought to distinguish himself 
and his family by heroic and resounding deeds, and to increase 
the patrimony of his ancestors by the acquisition of castles, 
domains, vassals, and other princely possessions. His recrea- 
tions were all of a w^arlike nature: he delighted in geometry, as 
applied to fortifications, and spent much time and treasure in 
erecting and repairing fortresses. He relished music, but of a 
military kind; the sound of clarions and sackbuts, of drums and 
trumpets. Like a true cavalier, he was a protector of tlie sex on 
all occasions, and an injured woman never applied to him in 
vain for redress. His prowess was so well known, and bis 
courtesy to the fair, that the ladies of the court, when they accom- 
ppied the queen to the wars, rejoiced to find themselvi^s under 
his protection; for, wherever his banner was displayed, the 
Moors dreaded to ^venture. He was a faithful and devoted 
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friend, but a formidable enemy; for he was slow to forgive, and 
his vengeance was persevering and terrible.” 

The death of this good cavalier spread grief and lamentation 
throughout all ranks; for he was universally honoured and 
beloved. His relations, dependents, and companions in arms 
put on mourning for his loss; and so numerous were they, that 
half ;of Seville' was clad in black. None, however, deplored his 
death more deeply and sincerely than his friend and chosen 
companion,. Bon Alonzo de Aguilar., 

The,funeral ceremonies, were of the most' solemn and sumptuous ,, 
kind. The body of the marquis was arrayed in a costly shirt, a 
doublet of brocade, a sayo, or long robe of black velvet, a 
marlota, or Moorish tunic of brocade, that reached to the feet, 
and scarlet stockings. His sword, superbly gilt, was girded ^to 
his side, as he used to wear it when in the held. Thus magnifi- 
cently attired, the body was enclosed in a coffin, which was 
covered with black velvet, and decorated with a cross of white 
damask. It was then placed on a sumptuous bier, in the centre 
of the great hall of the palace. 

Here the duchess made great lamentation over the body of 
her lord, in which she was "joined by her train of damsels and 
attendants, as well as by the pages and esquires, and innumerable 
vassals of the marquis. 

In the close of the evening, just before the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” the 
funeral train issued from the palace. Ten banners were borne 
around the bier, the particular trophies of the ma,rquis, won 
from the Moors by his valour in individual enterprises, before 
King Ferdinand had commenced the war of Granada. The 
procession was s’welled by an immense train of bishops, priests, 
and friars of different orders, together with the civil and military 
authorities, and ail the chivalry of Seville; headed by the Count 
of Gifuentes, at that time intendente, or commander o,f the city. 
It moved, slowly, and solemnly through the 'streets, stopping 
occasionally, and chanting litanies and responses. Two hundred 
and forty waxen tapers shed a light like the day about the bier . 
The balconies and windows were crowded with ladies, who shed 
tears as the funeral train passed by; . while the^women^of the 
lower classes were loud, in their lamentations, 'as if -bewailing the 
loss of a father or a brother. On approaching the convent of St. 
Augustine, the monks cam,e forth witli the cross and tapers, ami 
eight censers, and conducted the body into the church, where it 
lay in state, until all the vigils were performed by the different 
orders, after which it was deposited in the family tomb of the 
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Ponces^, in the same -.churchy and the ten banners were suspended' 
over the sepulchred 

His tombj with the banners mouldering above it^ remained 
for ages, an object of veneration with ail who had read or heard 
of his virtues and achievements. In the year 1810, however, 
the chapel was sacked by the French, its altars overturned, and 
the sepulchres of the family of the Ponces shattered to pieces. 
The present,' Duchess of Benavente, the worthy. descendant of 
this illustrious and heroic line, has since piously collected the 
ashes of her ancestors, restored the altar, and repaired the chapel. 
The' sepulchres, however, ■ were utterly destroyed, and an , in- 
scription of gold letters, on the wall of the chapel, to the right of 
the altar, is now all that denotes the place of sepulture of tlie 
brave Roderigo Ponce de Leon. 

^ Cuxa dc los Palacios, c. 104. 





THE LEGEND OF THE DEATH OF DON ALONZO 
DE AGUILAE 


To siich^as feel an interest in the fortunes of the valiant Don 
Alonzo de Aguilar, the chosen friend and companion in arms of 
Vopce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz^ and one of the most distin- 
guished heroes of the war of Granada^, a few particulars of his 
remarkable fate will not be unacceptable. They are found 
among the manuscripts of the worthy Padre Fray Antonio 
Agapida, and appear to have been appended to his chronicle. 

For several years after the conquest of Granada^ the country 
remained feverish and unquiet. The zealous efforts of the 
catholic clergy to effect the conversion of the infidels, and the 
pious coercion used for that purpose by government, exasperated 
the stubborn Moors of the mountains. Several zealous mis- 
sionaries were maltreated, and, in the town of Dayrin, two of 
them were seized, and exhorted, with many menaces, to embrace 
the Moslem faith. On their resolutely refusing they were killed 
with staffs and stones, by the Moorish women and cliildren, and 
their bodies burnt to. ashes A 

Upon this event, a body of Christian cavaliers assembled in 
Andalusia, to the number of eight hundred; and, without w^ait- 
ing for orders from the king, revenged the death of these martyrs 
by plundering and laying waste the I\Ioorish towns and villages. 
The Moors fled to the mountains, and their cause was espoused 
by many of their nation, who inhabited those rugged regions. 
The storm of rebellion began to gather, and mutter its thunders 
in the Alpuxarras. They were echoed from the Serrania of 
Ronda, ever ready for rebellion; but the strongest hold of the 
inprgents wms in the Sierra Vermeja, or chain of red mountains, 
lying near the sea, the savage rocks and precipices of wLich may 
be seen from Gibraltar. 

When King Ferdinand heard of these tumults, he issued a 
proclamation, ordering all the Moors of the insurgent regions to 
leave them within ten days, and repair to Castile; giving secret 
instructions, however, that those who should voluntarily 
embrace the Christian faith might be permitted to remain. 

^ Cura de los Palacios, c. 165, 
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At the same time he ordered Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and the 
Counts of Ureha and Cifuentes^ to march against the rebels, 

Don Alonzo de Aguilar was at Cordova when he received the 
commands of the king. “ What force is allotted us for this 
expedition? ’’ .said he. On being told^ he perceived that the 
number of troops was far from adequate. “AVhen.a man is 
dead^” said he, ‘‘ we send four men into his house, to bring forth 
the body. \¥e are now sent to chastise these Moors, who are , 
.alive, vigorous, in open rebellion, and ensconced in their castles; 
'.and they do not give us man to man..’ ’ These words of the brave 
Alonzo de Aguilar were aftenvards frequently, repeated; but, 
though he saw the desperate nature of the enterprise, he did not 
hesitate to undertake it. 

Don Alonzo was, at that time, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

He was a veteran warrior, in whom the fire of youth was yet 
unquenched, though tempered by experience. The greater part 
of his life had been passed in the camp and in the field, until 
danger was a% his natural element. His muscular frame had 
acquired the firmness of iron, without the rigidity of age. His 
armour and weapons seemed to have become a part of his nature; 
and he sat like a man of steel on his pow-erful war horse. 

He took with him, on this expedition, his son, Don Pedro de 
Cordova; a youth of bold and generous spirit, in the freshness 
of his days, and armed and arrayed with all the bravery of a 
young Spanish cavalier. W^hen the populace of Cordova beheld 
the veteran father, the warrior of a thousand battles, leading 
forth his youthful son to the held, they bethought themselves | 
of the family appellation. Behold,” cried they, the eagle 
teaching his young to fly 1 Long live the valiant line of Aguilar ! 

The prowess of Don Alonzo and of his companions in arms was 
renowned throughout the Moorish towns. At their approach, 
therefore, numbers of the Moors submitted, and hastened to 
Ronda to embrace Christianity. Among the mountaineers, 
however, there were many of the Gandules, a fierce tribe from 
Africa, too proud to bend their necks to the yoke. At their head i 
was a Moor, named El Feri of Ben Estepar, renowned for strength 
and courage. At his instigations, his followers gathered together 
their families and most precious effects; placed them on mules, 
and, driving before them their flocks and herds, abandoned their 
valleys and retired up the craggy passes of the Sierra Vermeja. 

On the summit w^as a fertile plain, surrounded by rocks and 
precipices, which formed a natural fortress. Here El Feri placed 
^ Aguilar, the Spanish for eagle. 
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all the women and children, and ail the property. By his orders, 
his followers piled great stones on the rocks and cliffs, which 
commanded the defiles, and the steep side of the mountain, and 
prepared to defend.. every pass' that led to his place of refuge. 

The Christian . commanders' arrived, and pitched their camp 
before the town of Monardo; a strong place,, curiously fortified, 
and situated at the foot of the highest part of the 'Sierra 
Vermeja. ■ Here they , remained ' for several days,, unable to 
compel a. surrender. They were separated from the skirts of 
the moimtain by a' deep barranca or ravine, at the bottom nf 
which flowed a small stream. The Moors, commanded by El 
Feri, drew down from their mountain height, and remained, on 
tbep)pposite side of the brook, to defend a, pass which led up to 
their stronghold. 

One afternoon, a number of Christian soldiers, in mere 
bravado, seized a banner, crossed the brook, and, scrambling 
up the opposite bank, attacked the Moors. They were follower! 
by numbers of their companions; some in aid, some in emula- 
tion, but most in hope of booty. A sharp action ensued on the 
mountain side. The Moors were greatly superior in number, 
and had the vantage ground. When the Counts of Urena and 
Cifuentes beheld this skirmish, they asked Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar his opinion. My opinion,” said he, “was given at 
Cordova, and remains the same. This is a desperate enterprise.' 
However, the Moors are at hand; and if they suspect weakness 
in us, it will increase their courage and our pe,riL ' Fonvard then 
to tne attack, and I trust in God w’e shall gain a victory! ” So 
saying, he led his troops into the battle.^ 

On the skirts of the mountains were, several level places, like 
terraces. Here the Christians pressed valiant.ly upon the Moors, 
and had the advantage ; but the latter retreated to the steep and 
craggy heights, from whence they hurled’ darts .and 'rocks upon 
their ^ assailants. They defended their passes and defiles with 
ferocious valour:, but were driven from heisrht toiiekTht. imtil 


tneir wives and children were sheltered. .' Here they would have 
made a stand; but Alonzo de Aguilar, 'with his, son- Don Pedro, 
charged upon thejn. at the head of "three hundred men, and put 
them to flight, ,with dreadful carnage. ’ , While they were pursii-. 
ing the living enemy, the rest of the array, thinking the victory 
achieved, dispersed', themselves v over the' little plain . in /search 
of plunder. They pursued the .shrieking’ females,: tearing o'ff 
Bleda, lib.. V. cap. 26, 
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their necklaces, bracelets, and anklets of gold: and they found so 
much treasure of various kinds collected in this spot, that they 
threw by their armour and weapons, to load themselves with 
booty. ■ ,, 

Evening was closing: the Christians, • intent upon spoil, had 
ceased to pursue the Moors, and the latter were arrested in their 
flight by the cries of their wives and children. Their fierce 
leader, El Eeri, threw himself before them.. , Friends, soldiers,” ■ 
cried he, “whither do you %? %vhitlier can you seek refuge, 
where the enemy cannot follow you ? Your wives, your cbildrea, 
are behind you; turn and defend them: you have no chance for 
safety but from the weapons in your hands 1” 

The Moors turned at his words. They beheld the Christians 
scattered about the plain, many of them without armour, and 
all encumbered with spoil. “ Now is the time,” shouted El 
Feri ; “ charge upon them while laden with your plunder ! I will 
open a path for you ! He rushed to the attack, followed by 
his Moors, with shouts and cries, that echoed through the 
mountains. The scattered Christians w-ere seized with a panic, 
and, throwing down their booty, began to ily in all directions. 
Don Alonzo de Aguilar advanced his banner, and endeavoured 
to rally them. Finding his horse of no avail in these rocky 
heights, he dismounted, and caused his men to do the same. Fie 
had a small band of tried followers, with w'hich he opposed a 
bold front to the Moors, calling on the scattered troops to rally 
in the rear. 

Night had completely closed. It prevented the Moors from 
seeing the smallness of the force with which they w^ere contend- 
ing; and Don Alonzo and his cavaliers dealt their blows so 
vigorously that, aided by the darkness, they seemed multiplied 
to ten times their number. Unfortunately, a small cask of 
gunpow'der blew up near to the scene of action. It shed a 
momentary but brilliant light over all the plain, and on every 
rock and cliff. The Moors beheld with surprise that they were 
opposed by a mere handful of men, and that the greater part of 
the Christians w^ere flying from the field. They put up loud 
shouts of triumph. MTiile some continued the conflict with 
redoubled ardour, others pursued the fugitives, hurling after 
them stones and darts, and discharging show^ers of arrow's. 
I\iany of the Christians, in their terror, and their ignorance of 
the mountains, rushed headlong from the brinks of precipices, 
and were dashed in pieces. 

Don Alonzo de Aguilar still maintained his ground; but 
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while a party of the Moors assailed him in front, others galled 
him with all kinds of missiles from the impending cliffs. Some 
i of the cavaliers, seeing the hopeless nature of the conflict, pro- 
posed that they should abandon the height, and retreat down 
the mountain. “ No,’’ said Don xllonzo, proudly, never did 
j the banner of the house of Aguilar retreat one foot in the field 
j of battle.” He had scarcely uttered these wmrds, when his son 
I Don Pedro was stretched at his feet. A stone hurled from a 
j clift had struck out two of his teeth, and a lance passed quivering 
I through his thigh. The youth attempted to rise, and, with one 
* knee on the ground, to fight by the side of his father. Don 
Alonzo, finding him wounded, urged him to quit the field. “ Fly, 
my son,” said he. ‘‘ Let us not put everything at venture upon 
one hazard: conduct thyself as a good Christian, and live to 
comfort and honour thy mother.” 

Don Pedro still refused to quit him; whereupon Don Alonzo 
ordered several of his followers to bear him off by force. His 
friend, Don Francisco Alvarez, of Cordova, taking him in his 
arms, conveyed him to the quarters of the Count of Urena, who 
had halted on the heights, at some distance from the scene 
of battle, for the purpose of rallying and succouring the fugitives. 
Almost at the same moment, the count beheld his own son, Don 
Pedro Giron, brought in grievously wounded. 

Ill the meantime, Don Alonzo, with two hundred cavaliers, 
maintained the unequal contest. Surrounded by foes, they fell, 
one after another, like so niaiw noble stags encircled by the 
hunters. Don Alonzo was the last survivor. He was without 
horse, and almost ivithout armour; his corslet unlaced, and his 
bosom gashed with wmunds. Still he kept a brave front towards 
the enemy, and retiring between two rocks, defended himself 
with such valour that the slain lay in a heap before him. 

He w^a,s assailed in this retreat by a Moor of surpassing strength 
and fierceness. The contest ivas for some time doubtful; but 
■ Don Alonzo received a wound in the head, and another in the 

1 breast, that made him stagger. Closing and grappling with his 

J foe, they had a desperate struggle, until the Christian cawalier, 

I exhausted by his w'oimds, fell upon his back. He still retained 

! his grasp upon his enemy, Think not,” cried he, thou hast 

I an easy prize ; knov/ that I am Don Alonzo, he of Aguilar I ” 

f If thou art Don Alonzo,” replied the Moor, know that I am 
[ El Feri, of Ben Estepar ! ” They continued their deadly struggle, 
I and both drew their daggers: but Don Alonzo was exhausted by 
; seven ghastly wounds. While he was yet struggling, his heroic 
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soul departed from his body^.and he expired in the grasp' of the. 
Moor. . ■ 

, Thus fell Alonzo de;Aguilar_,' the mirror of Andalusian chivalry ; 
one of the most powerful grandees of Spain, for person, blood, 
estate, and, office. .■ For forty years he had waged successful 
wars upon the 'Moors; in childhood, by his .household and' re- 
tainers; in manhood, by the prowess of his arm, and. the wisdo.m' 
and valour of his spirit. His pennon had always been foremost 
in danger; lie had been general of armies, viceroy of Andalusia, 
and the author of. glorious enterprises, in which kings. were. van- 
quished' and. mighty 'alcaydes and ' warriors laid low. ' He had 
. slain m,any Moslem' chiefs with his own arm, and, among others, 
the reno'wned .Ali Atar,. of Loxa, .fighting foot to foot, on the 
banks of the XeniL His judgment, discretion, magnan.imity, 
and justice, vied with his prowess. He was the. fifth, lord of 
his .warlike house that- fell in battle with the Moors. “ His soul,” 
observes 'Padre Abarca, it is believed, ascended to heaven, to 
receive the reward .of so Christian a captain: for that very day 
he had armed himself with the sac.raments of confession and 
eommunion.” ^ 

The Moors, elated with the.ir success, pursued the fugitive 
Christians down the defiles and sides of the mountains. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that the Count de Ureha could bring 
oil a remnant of his forces from that disastrous height. For- 
tunately, on the lower slope of the mountain they found the 
rear-guard of the army, led by the Count de Cifuentes, who had 
crossed the brook and the ravine to come to their assistance. 
As the fugitives came flying in headlong terror down the. moun- 
tain, it was with difficulty -the count kept his own troops fro,ni' 
giving way in panic, and retreating in confusion across the brook. 
He succeeded, however, in maintaining order, in rallying the 
fugitives, and checking the fury of the Moors. Then, taking 
his station on a rocky eminence, he maintained his post until 
morning, sometimes sustaining violent attacks, at other times 
rushing forth and making assaults upon the enemy. When 
morning dawned, the Moors ceased to combat, and drew up to 
the summit of the mountain. 

It was then that the Christians had time to breathe, and to 
ascertain the dreadful loss they had sustained. Among the 
many valiant cavaliers, 'who had fallen, was ' Don Francisco 
Ramirez of Madrid, who had been captain-general of artillery 
throughout the war of Granada, and contributed greatly, by 
^ Abarca, Anales de Aragon, rey. xxx. cap. 2. 
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;■ his valour and ingenuity, to that renowned conquest. But 
; all other griefs and cares were forgotten in anxiety for the 
i; fate of Don Alonzo de Aguilar. His son, Don Pedro de Cordova, 
li had been brought off with great, difficulty from the battle; , and' 
ij afterwards Jived to.. be Marquis of Priego. But of Don Alonzo. 
'! nothing, was .known, except that, he was left' with a .handful 
j of cavaliers, ..fighting valiantly against an overwheim.ing force. 

1 As the rising sun lighted up the red cliffs of the mountains, the 
•j soldiers watched with anxious eyes if .perchance' his pennon.': 
-| might be descried fluttering' from '.any precipice '■or" defile.: but' 
■i nothing of the. kind was to be seen. The trumpet, call ' was 
' repeatedly sounded : but empty echoes alone replied. A silence 
, reigned about the mountain summit, which showed that the 
deadly strife was over. Now and then a wounded wmrrior 
: came, dragging his feeble steps from among the cliffs and rocks; 

; but, on being questioned, he shook his head mournfully, and 
could tell nothing of the fate of his commander. 

{ The tidings of this disastrous defeat, and of the perilous 
i situation of the survivors, reached King Ferdinand at Granada. 

; He immediately marched, at the head of all the chivalry of 

! the court, to the mountains of Ronda. His presence, with a 

I pow^erful force, soon put an end to the rebellion. A part of 

the Moors were suffered to ransom themselves, and, to embark 
i for Africa; others were made to embrace Christianity; and 
■I,' those of the town where the Christian missionaries ■ had been 
I massacred were sold as slaves. From the conquered .Moors, 
the mournful but heroic end of Don Alonzo de Aguilar was 
ascertained. On the morning after the battle,. when^he Moors 
‘ came to strip and bury the dead, the body of Don Alonzo was 

' found among those of more than two hundred of his followers, 

many of them alcaydes and cavaliers of distinction. Though 
the person of Don, Alonzo was well known to the Moors, being 
so distinguished among them, both in peace and war, yet it 
was so covered and disfigured with wounds, that it could with 
1 difficulty be recognised. They preserved it' .with. care, and, on 
I making their submission, delivered it up to King .'Ferdinand. 

I It v/as conveyed with great state to Cordova, amidst the tears 
1 and lamentations of .all Andalusia. When the funeral train 
entered Cordova, and the inhabitants saw the coffin containing 
the remains of their favourite hero, and the war horse, L-d 
■: in mournful trappings, on which they had so lately seen him 
; sally forth from their gates, there was a general burst of grief 
throughout the city. The body was interred with great pomp 
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and solemnity in the church of St. Hypolito. years 

aftenvards^ bis grand-daughter^, Doha Catalina of Aguilar and 
Cordova^ Marchioness of Priego, caused his tomb to be altered. 
On examining the body^ the head of a lance was found among 
the bones, received, without doubt, among the w'ouiids , of his 
last mortal combat. The name of this accomplished and 
Christian cavalier has ever remained a popular theme of the., 
chronicler and poet: and is endeared to the public memory 
by many of the historical ballads and songs of his country. 
For a long time the people of Cordo^^a were indignant at the 
brave Count de Ureha, -who, they thought, had abandoned 
Don Alonzo in his extremity; but the Castilian rnonaxcb 
acquitted him of all charge of the kind, and continued Iiim in 
honour and office. It was proved that neither he nor his people 
could succour Don Alonzo, or even know of his peril, from the 
darkness of the night. There is a mournful little Spanish, 
ballad or romance, wffiich breathes the public grief on this 
occasion, and the populace, on the return of the Count de 
Ureha to Cordova, assailed him with one of its plaintive and 
reproachful verses: 

“ Decid Conde de Urefia, 

Don Alonzo donde queda? ” ^ 

Count Ureiia ! Count Urena ! 

Tell us, where is Don Alonzo? 

1 Bleda; lib. v. cap. 26, 
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